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How Men Are Thinking About God 


Harris FRANKLIN RAL 
Evanston, Illinois 


interesting to note the subjects that have commanded special interest during 

the last generation: historical criticism, evolution and creation, natural and 
supernatural, the psychology of religion, “the social gospel,” religious education. 
These matters are vital for us still, but the movement of thought has driven us to 
what is back of all these, the question as to God. It is significant that the leaders 
of organized religion are realizing that our need is not simply organization and funds, 
but a fresh and convincing and commanding interpretation of our faith. That is 
why our Board of Foreign Missions is calling a conference to be held at Delaware, 
Ohio, in June, not to consider methods and money, but as a study conference. 
And it will have no more important theme to consider than the conception of 
God. Interesting, too, is the wide range of those who are concerned with this 
question as to belief in God and how we are to think of him. Here are a man of 
letters like Middleton Murry, a publicist like Walter Lippmann, a statesman 
like Balfour, a novelist like H. G. Wells, a whole line of scientists like Eddington, 
Millikan, Mather, Jeans, and many others to whom, for example, Bishop Leete 
refers in his informing volume, not to mention theologians, philosophers, and 
psychologists. The purpose of this discussion is not so much to set forth a doctrine 
of God as to point out some of the questions that men are facing here and the 
answers they are giving. 

But first, we must note the way in which the men of to-day are approaching 
this problem. The old approach was twofold, by way of speculation and by way of 
authority. The nominal way was that of authority. Christianity was a revealed 
religion, and by revelation men meant a sum of truth that had been supernaturally 
handed over. So the lines were all laid down for the thought of men. As a 
matter of fact the first way, that of speculation, had much more influence than was 
realized. It is hard to find the Jesus of the Gospels in the discussion of essence 
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and substance and nature as the early theologians were determining the doctrine of 
Christ, but it is not hard to discover the influence of Greek philosophy. And even 
more plain is such influence when one comes to the scholastic discussions of the God 
of whom they said not only that he had all being in himself, but that he was above 
all being (or essence) and without being (auto-ousios, hyperousios, anousios). ‘Too 
often in these speculations there almost disappeared the living and loving and 
righteous God of Christian faith. 

There is, of course, room for both authority and speculation in our thinking 
about God, if you mean by the former the highest which the past can bring and 
which wins conviction from our spirits, and by the latter the use of man’s reason as 
he seeks to unify and to interpret. But the significant words for to-day are experi- 
ence and faith. And first of all faith, as has always been true in high religion. 
There are many, of course, who speak for a “scientific” method in religion, who call 
us to be empirical, who warn us against a religion which makes a God according to 
its wishes. For them faith is an obsolete term. But the fact remains: it is by faith 
alone that man has God. It is faith alone that joins together the two worlds of our 
experience: the visible world in which we know activity and power, and the invisible 
world in which we know the values of truth and goodness. Religion is the convic- 
tion that goodness and power are one. There is no high religion except as man 
knows this world of moral and spiritual values and believes that it is one with the 
power that rules. Such a trust is faith and its object is God. The significance of 
such faith is brought out, for example, by D. M. Baillie in his Faith in God and 
by John Baillie in his Interpretation of Religion. 

But while not a few miss the significance of faith for our thought of God, there 
is no lack of men to do reverence to the word experience or empirical. We take it 
here in the broadest sense as the appeal to life and to the whole world as known 
by us in life. There was a time when men said that the circle is the perfect curve, 
therefore the planets must move in circles. Modern science said, “Let us see how 
they actually move,” and so the circle became an ellipse. The old theologians said, 
“God is the perfect being: he must have, therefore, perfect knowledge and absolute 
power, and what he does must be perfect and complete.” So they thought of crea- 
tion as perfect and instantaneous, of the Bible as infallible, of grace as irresistible. 
And since with a God of absolute power nothing could happen except according to 
his will, then what occurred must represent his determination alike in the damnation 
of the sinner and the saving of the saint. What men are trying to do to-day is, 
with considerable humility and willingness to be taught, to try to see how God 
actually works in his world of nature and men. The only danger is that men 
shall draw the line too narrowly, identifying empirical with the physical world, 
failing to see that if there be a world of higher meaning and value it can only 
come to us in the higher experiences of life. Let us, however, begin on the 
lower level. 
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What has been the influence of the larger knowledge of the world, especially 
in natural science, upon man’s thinking about God? One thinks here first of the 


pronouncements of modern physics made by such notable men as Arthur Stanley 


Eddington and Sir James Jeans. (Eddington: The Nature of the Physical World; 
Jeans: The Universe Around Us, and The Mysterious Universe.) It is a changed 
world which they present to us. It is a world of unimaginable extent in space and 
time. The dead stuff, the matter of our everyday experience, has disappeared. So 
has the matter of the older science, the atom as the ultimate particle, impenetrable, 
indivisible, the building block of a universe which was one great machine con- 


, 


trolled by hard-and-fast “laws.” Mechanism and materialism are dead. The 
hard-and-fast laws become statistical averages, leaving room for a certain free 
play, or contingency, in individual happenings. What matter is we do not 
know, but “The universe begins to look more like a great thought than like a great 
machine. Mind no longer appears as an accidental intruder into the realm of 
matter: we are beginning to suspect that we ought rather to hail it as the creator 
and governor.” So says Jeans. 

Even more interesting are the results of the studies of scientists and phi- 
losophers as they deal with our universe in terms of development. We think of the 
theory of emergent evolution, applied not simply to the development of life, but 
to thé whole cosmic sweep. Atoms and chemical elements, island universes, suns 
and planets, living cell and emerging species, all come within its scope. The sig- 
nificant items in this theory are that it recognizes the appearance of what is really 
new in quality. There is no effort made to “explain” scientifically the appear- 
ance of the new: in the words of Alexander, it must be accepted “with natural 
piety.” The new which thus emerges comes to pass when certain elements are 
brought together in right relations. But that very condition involves an even more 
suggestive principle. There is in the cosmos not merely a blind impulse or 
urge toward creation, a nisus, or élan vital; there is a definite ordering principle 
or tendency. We are greeted with such terms as creative synthesis, creative co- 
ordination, the principle of co-ordination, organicism, the principle of concretion. 
To mention names almost at random, we think in this connection of Bergson, 
Alexander, Lloyd Morgan, Hobhouse, Whitehead, Patten (The Grand Strategy 
of Evolution), and Noble (Purposive Evolution). The general idea has been 
worked out most fully and with a wealth of concrete illustration by Jan Smuts 
in his Holism and Evolution, holism meaning the tendency to the making of 
wholes as this operates throughout all existence. If the universe of “matter” 
shows thought, so that “the Great Architect of the Universe now begins to appear 
as a pure mathematician” (Jeans), then the universe of development begins to 
appear as an ordering purpose, 

Now it is easy to overestimate all this in terms of its value for faith in God. 
It is true, the old mechanistic materialism has received a body blow. Many of us 
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think that this points clearly in the direction of theism. We are ready to repeat 
with Carruth: 


A fire-mist and a planet— 

A crystal and a cell— 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cavemen dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 


The conclusions drawn from this picture of nature, however, have varied with 
different men. 

There are those for whom emergence is a solution rather than a problem. The 
world is a process in which in some mysterious way the new and higher constantly 
appear; we must accept this “with natural piety” and not try to go behind it. If, 
then, God represents truth and love and righteousness, if God is this element and 
aspect of value, then God himself is an emergent, a product of the process. So for 
Alexander in his Space, Time, and Deity, God is this higher level and mind emerges 
in a universe which did not have mind before. Something of this kind E. 8. Ames 
seems to hold in his Religion, where God seems to be in turn the order in nature 
which makes a higher life possible, the ideal of the higher which man projects into 
his cosmos, and worships the realization of the ideal in the life of humanity. His 
colleague, A. E. Haydon, in his Quest of the Ages, assesses our stage of develop- 
ment more soberly and thinks humanity has a long way to go before we can call it 
God, even if we want to use the word God in a manner that is radically different 
from its meaning in the past. 

On the other hand there are those who cannot see how mind can come out of 
what is not mind, how a universe that begins without thought or purpose can 
develop in this manner. In this direction points Lloyd Morgan in his Emergent 
Evolution, Hobhouse in Development and Purpose, and Boodin in his Cosmic Evo- 
lution. The argument of L. J. Henderson, especially in his Fitness of the Environ- 
ment, has been too little regarded here. He points out that evolution means not 
only the adaptation of developing organic life to its environment, but that there is 
an adaptation of the environment to the needs of organic life, so complex, involving 
so many factors, so necessary in its various elements, that only pure credulity could 
imagine that it had come by chance or anything less than intelligent purpose. We 
are driven thus to say once more, “In the beginning, God.” 

There is a third group consisting of those whose study of this world suggests 
a God who is less than personal. They recognize an order and an on-going process 
in this universe which results in higher forms of life. This abstract principle, this 
cosmic order, they call God. H. N. Wieman has popularized this idea. His writ- 
ings make a strong appeal through much that is practically suggestive and by his 
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portrayal of a mystical attitude of life, though this latter seems rather loosely 
related to his general position. The root difficulty seems to be that Doctor Wieman, 
despite his protest against depending upon natural science, limits himself too much 
to the experience gained in this world of sense, and gives too little place to man’s 
experience of the moral values of life and its significance for the interpretation of 
his world. In the experience by which men are to come into a knowledge of God, 
he gives little place to moral loyalty and social relations, all which follows 
naturally from a conception of God which is impersonal and hence in principle non- 
moral. True, he states that God is love, but that seems rather a poetic usage, as 
if one were to speak of a benevolent climate. God is that aspect of the cosmos, 
among other aspects, which makes possible or furthers such higher life. There 
seems to be no place here for any God of good will acting with conscious purpose. 
We must turn now to other writers who, while empirical and non-dogmatic, 
take more fully into account the two realms of man’s experience, not only the world 
of nature, but the more distinctively human world, the realm of ideals and mean- 
ings and values. These men are not creating a “wish theology.” They do not 
describe the God that we want and then insist that he is. But they believe that 
man is organic to his world, that it is wrong to think of the physical universe as 
being “the world” with man as a sort of dubious attachment and the realm of mean- 
ing and value as an incident without significance, an “epiphenomenon” without 
reality. The world is one; you must include in it man and the whole of man. The 
crux of our religious question lies right here. It is not a matter of asking men to 
have beautiful ideals and to pursue them, or a question of the techniques by which 
we are to win a satisfying life—important questions, but not the heart of the matter. 
It is the question whether the highest in our experience is the most real, whether 
physical energies or moral values give us our clue to the whole; it is the question of 
God, a God in whom goodness and power are one. If that be true, then life has a 
glorious meaning and a commanding appeal. If not, then we cannot so readily blame 
those who think that life means simply “to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-mor- 
row,” and that “all our yesterdays have lighted fools the way to dusty death.” 
But this basic faith of religion, the faith in a God that is good, does not settle 
all our questions for us. What is the nature of this goodness, what are the ends 
that it is following, how is God related to his world, and how does he work in his 
world? In the past men have been wont to answer these questions dogmatically, to 
assume a revelation in which all answers were given. To-day we turn to the con- 
crete experience of our world, to natural science and history and to all the sciences 
that tell us of human nature and life. We do not seek in these either a sufficient 
ground for our faith or a direct answer to our questions, but we find material that 
we must use in our interpretation. Here is the place where men are moving for- 
ward in their thinking about God. 
Four recent works, out of many, are taken here for consideration. The first 
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two are'by philosophers, the last two by theologians. They are The Problem oj 
God, by E. S. Brightman; Belief Unbound, by W. P. Montague; Philosoy 
Theology, by F. R. Tennant, of Cambridge, and The Christian Experience of ( 

by Dean Matthews, of London. 


The last two agree in their general position. They see that the old theology 
was a mixture of two elements. One was the distinctly religious experience and 
conviction of Christianity, resting on the prophets and the New Testament. I: 
meant a God with whom man was kin, a personal God with whom he could hay: 
fellowship; a good God, the object of reverence and loyalty and aspiration; a li, 
God, the God of creative power, of directive purpose, of redemptive love. But 
when theology tried to set forth that God it was inevitably influenced by the p! 
losophy of its day. So the living, working God became the remote God. The per- 
sonal God became the eternal essence or the abstract idea. Men developed 
speculation their idea of what God must be—an absolute power which direct) 
dominated all things, an absolute perfection which was static and timeless and, i: 
the end, largely negative. Or else, as in the West, God became primarily th 
absolute Monarch. 

These men revolt against the old abstractions and the old absolutisms. Let 
us'know God, they say, in the only way in which we can know him, and that is 
from the world of man’s experience. That means the world of nature known 
science; and the world of human history with its ideals and values, not the least 
being that which men have seen in Jesus Christ. That gives not a God of abstract 
perfection ‘and absolute power, but a determinate God, a God with a definite char- 
acter and purpose and way of working. His perfection is not negative, not passive; 
‘he is no God who has achieved everything, experienced everything, and now sits i 
self-contemplation like some Buddha. Nor is his perfection that of absolute power, 
that only needs’ to speak im order to see his will done. It is the perfection of pure 
love and a high purpose seen in all the toil of creation and redemption. 

But that means a God who is definitely conditioned and really limited, as we 
see when we look upon this world. For the ends that God has in mind cannot 
come by the use of sheer power. They demand from God love and patience and 
toil; we are to look for his power not in some sheer force, but in the potent influ- 
ences of love and truth and righteousness. And that requires a certain kind of 
world, a certain independence, a degree of freedom, an element of contingency 
The way’of creation must be that of growth and struggle and freedom, and God, in 
Doctor Tennant’s phrase, “must stand a hand-breadth off.’ So Dean Matthews 
denies any ‘complete foreknowledge to God and Doctor Tennant declares that we 
must call God non-infinite if we do not call him finite. 

Professors Brightman and Montague show interesting points of contact. The 
former is a more thorough-going theist, though the latter insists upon a personal 
God. Both are concerned with a twofold problem which arises when we look at our 
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world. There is first the problem of the good. Why should there be any good in 
this world of ours? As Montague points out, we live in a world that is forever 
dying. Eddington suggests that the one law by which he tests every theory is that 
of entropy: the world is running down according to this law, its heat is being dis- 
sipated, its energy being forever radiated, and it is slowly moving on to its “heat 
death,” where, with all energy uniformly distributed, no work and no life will any 
longer be possible. But the fact remains that it is in this kind of a world that 
another process has been going on; there has been a steady upbuilding, constantly 
rising levels through atom and chemical element and cell and organism and man, 
organizations growing ever more complex and significant in physical, vital, and social 
being. That is the problem of the good. To explain this by chance involves, as 
Montague suggests, “the universe of a perpetual miracle, on which the atheist sets 
his heart.” But there is a problem of evil too. It is not simply suffering with 
animals or sin with man: it is the hindrance which is faced by the creative power of 
good that is at work in the world. How long the way is, how slow the work, what 
toil and pain are demanded, how imperfect the results! 

Professor Montague’s answer to this problem is given in his idea of a God of 
limited power. He holds, indeed, that God is not finite. He is the infinite life that 
pervades the whole cosmos; he is its unity, he is that upward thrust and ordering 
tendency that is everywhere present. But while the mind pervades all, the will is 
limited. That is because there is “that in God which is not God.” It is the world, 
the sum of finite existences and energies, each with a certain self-affirming spon- 
taneity as well as with a negative or passive side. So God “is a self struggling to 
inform and assimilate the recalcitrant members of his own organism,” each of which 
has a life of its own. God is thus one force among many in a world which he is 
seeking to perfect. From this Doctor Montague takes his idea of a “Promethean 
religion” whose elements are intelligent understanding of our world instead of sub- 
mission to an autocratic Jehovah or Zeus, contact with “the Holy Spirit of God that 
sweeps like a wind through chaos,” and belief in a life-affirming and not life- 
negating God. 

In his stimulating and suggestive study, Doctor Brightman declares for a finite 
God, but the term is misleading, and he would convey his thought better without it. 
He is nearer the old theism than is Montague, who rejects the word. He starts with 
the same problem of evil seen on the same background, which shows order and pur- 


pose and yet opposition and frustration. He denies a dualism of God and the world, 
only to posit the dualism within God himself. There is not a little vagueness about 
his theory—Professor Brightman would probably say this was inevitable, that there 
is something here that is not only above man’s reason, but that it is in itself irra- 
tional. He speaks of a retarding factor in God, a limitation, a passive side, “a 
degree of irrationality.” This is “the Given” upon which God’s will and reason act 
to produce the world and achieve value in it. The author speaks of the formless 
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and meaningless and irrational on which form and meaning and reason impose 
themselves. It sounds like a primitive world-stuff, almost like the somewhat 
intractable matter of Plato; but we are told that it is simply a part of God’s con- 
sciousness. It is “a dualism of process” (in the divine consciousness) and yet “no 
sacrifice of the unity of divine personality.” 

The crucial difficulty with Doctor Brightman’s theory would seem to lie in 
the fact that his idealism does not grant to the world of the finite below human 
personality any freedom for action and self-achievement. Modern astrophysics 
and modern biology suggest to theism a truer conception of creation as a work of 
God in which beings are given a chance for self-achievement. The conflict is not 
from some inscrutable necessity in God’s nature, some dualism that sets God to 
struggling with himself; it inheres in the very nature of the creative process. If 
once we get entirely rid of the carpenter theory on the one hand, and on the other 
of the idea of an Absolute whose word or thought explains the whole process of 
becoming, then we will arrive at a conception of creation that will do justice to God 
as creative good will and to the world of struggle and growth which science reveals. 
We shall see God as the order within which such a creative evolution can take 
place, an order of creative life and reason and love which brings it forth. And we 
shall see the need that inheres in the nature of all being, growing clearer as we 
reach the higher levels, the need of activity, of spontaneity, of freedom, of struggle, 
if there is to be any creation at all. And from this will come the insight chiefly 
needed for meeting the problem of evil. Struggle and pain are inevitable, with both 
God and his world, if the end of creative good will is to be achieved. 

This survey is intended merely to point out some of the tendencies in recent 
thought about God. It omits, therefore, some writings of large positive value such 
as Dean Knudson’s able discussion in his Doctrine of God. But no such discussion 
would be complete without a reference to Barth and his followers, though there is 
space for but a word. Naturalistic humanism is the last step in a process which 
identifies God so closely with the world’s ongoing life that he is finally merged in 
that life and lost, so that the finite and human become the object of worship and 
the ground of all hope. Barthianism is a call to men to turn back to God, to the 
Lord high and lifted up. This religious appeal has given to Barthianism its 
strength, particularly in a post-war world of defeat and disillusion. But the form 
in which this interest finds expression is another matter. We may call it neo- 
Calvinism, for it brings an extreme emphasis on the sovereignty of God; the ethical 
here retreats and man must not assume to know God through his ethical insights 
or to apply to him his ethical standards. Even more significant is the extreme 
transcendence and the thorough-going dualism. God is wholly different from the 
world, from all that is human and finite, and cannot be known through these in 
regard to his nature or action. God and man are infinitely different in the quality 
of their being. The world of the eternal and the world of time stand over against 
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each other in absolute opposition. The ongoings of nature and history are alike 
emptied of divine meaning. 

This may be a desirable counter-weight against extreme humanism, but it is not 
a solution of religion’s problem, and it does not represent the dominant conviction 
of the Old Testament and the New. It has lifted God so high that it has set a gulf 
between God and man which cannot be bridged. That is seen when one studies the 
teachings of this school about revelation and incarnation and salvation. There is 
an abundance of vigorous and paradoxical assertion; but revelation remains simply 
an assertion, with no indication as to how it is really possible; salvation is trans- 
ferred to the future, both individually and socially; and the incarnation Barth him- 
self characterizes as, from his standpoint, absurd and illogical and impossible—that 
is, he asserts as a paradox what is excluded by his principles. 

Now religion demands alike the God who is more than man and the God that 
is like man. There can be no religion without relation and no relation without like- 
ness. The difference and the likeness are both asserted by Christianity. The gulf 
that Christianity sees is that made by ignorance and sin. The gulf that Barth sees 
is not ethical, but metaphysical; what he stresses in man is not sin, but finiteness. 
The transcendent God of Christianity is personal and ethical, which means that he 
is akin to man, and fellowship is possible. The influence of Barthianism is in its 
religious appeal. Its theology is a reversion to the sub-Christian, to a religion 
imperfectly ethicized; the more clearly and definitely that theology is developed, 
the more its influence as a theology will wane. 

At every point in this survey we have seen the same problem appearing: it is 
to think together the idea of the God who is far and the God who is near, the God 
who is more than his world and who is yet related to his world. The world of 
nature and history points to a God who is an ordering, unifying, creative Power. 
The world of moral and religious experience summons us to believe in a God who 
is good, in whom the values of life have at once their present being and the assur- 
ance of their achievement in a better order. Both point to a transcendent God. 
On the other hand lies our task of seeing, in the light of our best knowledge, how 
this God of goodness and power is related to this world and works in it. The 
basic faith we share with the first Christian generation; it is the abiding element 
in Christianity. But that faith is not the end of the Christian adventure, whether 
in thought or life. It is rather the beginning. With the abiding element is joined 
the element of progress. And that is where we must rethink our idea of God in the 
light of clearest insight and largest knowledge. 
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The Negro Spirituals and the Hebrew Psalms 
Wiuus J. Kina 


Austin, Texas 


UCH has been written about the Spirituals since Thomas Wentworth 

Higginson published his epoch-making article in the Atlantic Monthly in 

1867. Under the title, “Sorrow Songs,” Dr. W. E. B. Dubois, in his book. 

Souls of Black Folk, dealt with the sociological aspects of the race question, as 

revealed in these Songs. Some years later H. E. Krehbiel, in his Afro-American 

Folk-Songs, published the most exhaustive study of the Spirituals yet made, from 

the standpoint of their musical and poetic value. Anton Dvorak called them 

America’s only original music, and made them the basis for an elaborate symphony 
to which he gave the title The New World. 

Despite these elaborate studies, however, these marvelous Songs have not yet 
been dealt with adequately. Nor will they be until they are comprehensively 
studied from the standpoint of religion. It is this fact that must be borne in mind 
when these Songs are transferred from the prayer meeting to the stage. They were 
born in the atmosphere of prayer. They gushed forth from the hearts of needy 
human beings who meant literally what they said when they sang, 

“Sometimes I am up, 


Sometimes I am down, 
Sometimes I am almost to the ground.” 


The best-known collection of religious Psalmody extant is that known as the 
Hebrew Psalms. For centuries this body of literature has been an enduring source 
of inspiration to people of all religious beliefs. It has touched them at deeper 
levels of their beings and lifted them to higher heights than any other type of 
literature outside the New Testament. Between the Negro Spirituals and the 
Hebrew Psalms are many striking resemblanees, as well as marked contrasts. 


SoME OF THE STRIKING RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN THE SPIRITUALS AND THE PSALMS 


1. Both types of Songs are expressions of the religious genius of the peoples who 
produced them. 

As was said above—and it cannot be emphasized too strongly—the Negro 
Spirituals are fundamentally religious and cannot be properly appreciated when 
viewed from any other angle. When studied from this point of view, and with some 
knowledge of the circumstances which gave them birth, even the crudest of them 
are luminous with meaning for both singers and auditors. As an example of this, 
take a Spiritual that is quite popular with the average white audience, but very 
little understood: 
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“T got shoes, you got shoes, 
All God’s chillun got shoes. 

When I get to heab’n 

Goin’ to put en my shoes, 

Goin’ to walk all over God’s heab’n.” 


. 


The average listener thinks in terms of the niiivete of these words, appreciat- 





orth ing nothing of the tremendous yearning and heartbreak they expressed on the part 
y in of the slave. The writer’s grandmother grew up to womanhood as a slave. She 
ook, worked on a plantation in the far South. It was not until freedom came that she 
» as ; wore a pair of shoes of her own. To her and thousands like her the Celestial 
ican Country could have no finer attraction, or offer any greater meed of reward for 
rom sufferings endured, than the privilege of wearing shoes, and robes, and crowns. With 
lem ; these as their very own, the redeemed slaves would play and sing and shout all 
ony over God’s heaven. 

And that has ever been the appeal of the “Other World.” It is the instinctive 
yet response to the conviction that life in this world, at its best, represents considerable 
ely disappointment and ultimate defeat in the matter of some of the soul’s deepest 
nd yearnings. Many of the heart’s longings must remain unanswered in this world. 
re It is only in “Another World” environment, under more nearly ideal conditions, 
dy that the average individual will have his chance in the battle of life. Such a song 


was the slave-child’s response to, “In my Father’s house are many mansions—I go 
to prepare a place for you.” 

2. Both the Psalms and the Spirituals give evidence that the ideas and songs 
of other peoples have considerably influenced the Songs of these two groups. 


1e Every now and again somebody arises and makes the assertion that the “Spir- 
e ituals are imitations made by the Negro of other music that he heard.” While Mr. 
r Krehbiel has effectually disposed of this charge—for what music was there avail- 
f able for the Negro slave to imitate?—it is nevagtheless true that the slaves were 
e greatly influenced by their religious as well as their physical environment. 


First there was the influence of the story of the sufferings of the Hebrew 
people. The $pirituals are shot through and through with the evidences of this 
; influence. The slaves picked up bits of these stories from the lips of the itinerant 
preachers and then wove their own yearnings into the stories as they made them the 
basis of their own songs. Some instances of these songs are as follows: 

“Go down Moses 

Way down in Egypt’s land, 
Tell ole Pharaoh 

To let my people go.” 


“My God delivered Daniel 
And why not deliver me?” 





“We are climbing Jacob’s ladder.” 


“T am bound for the promised land.” 
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The same type of influence may be noted in the evangelistic hymns sung by 
the early Methodists and Baptists in America. These churchmen sang, and the 
slave listened. He then developed a song that neither he nor his master had heard 
before. Perhaps as good an illustration of this type of song as any is that popular 
semi-spiritual which the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church have adopted 
as their “official hymn,” 


“Beloved, Beloved, we are the Sons of God, 
And it does not yet appear what we shall be.” 


When one hears a Negro audience singing to this refrain the lines found in that 
moving old hymn of Robert Robinson, 


“Come, thou Fount of every blessing, 
Tune my heart to sing thy grace; 

Streams of mercy, never ceasing, 
Call for songs of loudest praise,” 


it is quite evident that the Spiritual is not wholly original; but when you hear it 
sung with the swing and abandon of which a Negro audience is capable, it is very 
apparent that Negroes have brought to the hymn something of which nobody else 
dreamed. 

This type of adaptation has its analogy in the Hebrew Psalms and in Hebrew 
religious thought generally. In Psalm 104. If., we read, 


“O Jehovah my God, thou art very great; 

Thou art clothed with honor and majesty: 

Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment; 
Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain; 

Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters; 
Who maketh the clouds his chariot; 

Who walketh upon the wings of the wind; 

Who maketh winds his messengers; 

Flames of fire his ministers; 

Who laid the feundations of the earth, 

That it should not be moved forever.” 


Compare this with a Babylonian hymn to Sin, the Moon God: 


“O Lord, chief of the gods, who alone is exalted on earth and in heaven. 

O merciful, gracious Father, 

Who hath taken into his care the life of the whole world. 

O Lord, thy divinity is full of awe, like the far-off heaven and the broad ocean. 
O Creator of the land, founder of sanctuaries, proclaimer of their names. 

Thou that from the base of heaven to the height of heaven dost march in glory, 
Opening the door of heaven and granting light to all men. 

O Lord who determinest the decisions of heaven and earth, 

Whose command is not set aside. 

Who holdest fire and water; and leadest all souls. 

What god reaches thy fullness? 

Who is exalted in heaven? 

Thou alone art exalted. 

Who is exalted on earth? 

Thou alone art exalted.” 
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This and other analogies to the Babylonian and Assyrian hymns found in the Psalms 
lend support to the view that the Hebrew Psalmists were influenced in their Songs 
by the older civilizations about them. 
3. Both the Psalms and the Spirituals represent a development over a long 
period of years and great uncertainty as to the authorship of the individual Songs. 
Practically all students of the Psalms now agree as to their composite author- 
ship. The Psalter was the hymn book of the second Temple and represented the 
Psalmody that had grown up over a period of nearly a thousand years. On a much 
smaller scale and covering a much shorter period of years, the Spirituals were 
developed. Who the authors were and what were the individual circumstances in 
the origin of these songs can be surmised only by a writer with imagination plus a 
touch of genius. This has been well expressed by James W. Johnson in his poem, 
“O Black and Unknown Bards”: 
“O black and unknown bards of long ago, 
How came your lips to touch the sacred fire? 
How, in your darkness, did you come to know 
The power and beauty of the minstrel’s lyre? 
Who first from midst his bonds lifted his eyes? 
Who first from out the still watch, lone and long, 


Feeling the ancient faith of prophets rise 
Within his dark-kept soul, burst into song?” 


Nobody knows when or how the Songs began, but there is evidence that many 


of them “grew.” A leader began a line, and others added words until the song was 
completed. An instance of this type of development would seem to be found in 
that great roll-call of the faithful so suggestive of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 


“Who'll be a witness for my Lord?” 


The leader began by asking the question, “Who'll be a witness?” The rest of the 
audience responded with the refrain, “For my Lord.” Then followed a long list of 
witnesses such as, 

“Ole Peter was a witness 


For my Lord; 
Ole Peter was a witness 


For my Lord. 


“Daniel was a witness 
For my Lord; 
Daniel was a witness 
For my Lord.” 


If the leader was unusually well acquainted with the story of Israel's ancient 
Worthies, he would begin a rather long, drawn-out recital of their deeds of valor, 
such as, 


“Joshua was the son of Nun, 
God was with him till the work was done, etc.” 


This would entitle Joshua and all similar heroes to a place in the hall of fame. 
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Or take another very trite and rather meaningless song, from our more sophisti- 
cated point of view, 


“There’s one, there’s two, there’s three _little angels, at the bar.” 


Here the only limit to the number of “angels at the bar” was that imposed by the 
singers’ limitations in the knowledge of the Arabic numerals. By a sort of gentle- 
men’s agreement the singers stopped at one hundred, but anybody was free to 
add more. 

Another Spiritual of this character, better known, and much more expressive, 
is the plaintive, 

“Tt’s me, it’s me, it’s me, O Lord, 

Standing in the need of Prayer.” 
Here it was the deacon, and the elder, and any other church official or near relatives 
that the singers were inclined to include in their petition. 

4. In both the Psalms and the Spirituals one finds evidences of the sufferings 
experienced by the singers. A classic example of this, in the Hebrew Psalter, is 
Psalm 22: 

“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
Why art thou so far from helping me, and from the words of my groaning? 
O my God, I cry in the daytime, but thou answerest not; 
And in the night season, and am not silent.” 
Perhaps nowhere in literature, in small compass, is there a more pathetic outburst 
It is small wonder that Jesus quoted some of these words while dying on the cross. 
Compare this Psalm with that marvelously moving Spiritual, 


“Nobody knows the trouble I see, 
Nobody knows but Jesus.” 


Or with that other equally expressive one, despite its thinly veiled biblical imagery: 


“O the blind man stood on the way and cried, 
O the blind man stood on the way and cried, 
Crying, O Lordy, save me, O Lord, 

The blind man stood on the way and cried.” 


5. In both the Psalms and the Spirituals the conviction of the ultimate triumph 
of the spiritual forces over the material is pronounced. 

A remarkable fact in the case of both types of Songs is that depth of anguish 
and despair are quite often found in the same hymn with absolute confidence in 
complete triumph over material foes. For example, in that same twenty-second 
psalm, where the Psalmist is most depressed because of having been apparently 
forsaken by Jehovah, he sings: 

“All the ends of the earth shall remember and turn unto Jehovah; 
And all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before thee. 


For the kingdoin is Jehovah’s; 
And he is the ruler over the nations.” 
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histi- . ° . > 
Or note that well-known Psalm 46, which was the basis of Martin Luther’s great 
hymn of the Protestant Reformation: 
“God is our refuge and strength, 
the A very present help in trouble. 
ntle- Therefore will we not fear, 
- Though the earth do change, 
- And though the mountains be shaken into the heart of the seas; 
Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 
sive, Though the mountains tremble with the swelling thereof.” 
“Be still, and know that I am God: 
I will be exalted among the nations, 
I will be exalted in the earth.” 
ves 


That same note of triumph is to be found in the Spirituals. Doctor Dubois 
has called them “Sorrow Songs.” That is only partially true. There does run 
through many of them a vein of pathos, suggestive of their deep yearning for better 
conditions, but, as Krehbiel shows, contrary to the popular belief, Negro Spirituals 
are written mainly in the major key. Of the more than five hundred of these Songs 
analyzed by Krehbiel, he found less than twelve per cent in the minor key. That 
is, perhaps, more pronounced when the hymns themselves are analyzed. However 
mournful and depressing the opening lines are, there is almost always a note of 
t triumph before the Song is done. To appreciate this optimistic note in the Negro 
Spirituals one has only to compare them with another type of “Plantation Melody,” 
dealing with Negro life, but written by white authors. A good illustration of this 
type of song is Stephen Foster’s “My Old Kentucky Home.” The following stanza 
of this song gives Foster’s conception of the slave’s attitude toward his own future: 

“The head must bow and the back will have to bend 
Wherever the darky may go; 
A few more days and the trouble all will end, 
In the field where the sugar-canes grow. 
A few more days for to tote the weary load— 
No matter, ‘twill never be light; 


A few more days till we totter on the road, 
Then my old Kentucky home, good night.” 


Note the utter despair in this song. The drab, monotonous existence of the 
chattel-slave for a few more weary years; then a slipping away into the long night 
of death, unknown, unwept. This was diametrically contrary to the slave’s view of 
his future. However hopeless the present, the future was ablaze with opportunity, 
even though that opportunity was deferred until the after-life. This faith in the 
future was reflected in most of his Songs. 

A classic example of this type of Song is, “I couldn’t hear nobody pray.” Note 
the travail the singer passes through on his way to victory. 
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“In the valley, 

On my knees, 

With my burden, 

And my Saviour, 

I couldn’t hear nobody pray. 


“Chilly waters, 
In the Jordan, 
Crossing over, 
Into Canaan, 
I couldn't hear nobody pray. 


“Hallelujah, 
Troubles over, 
In the Kingdom, 
With my Jesus.” 
It was ever thus with the slave. Whatever the difficulties of his present en- 
vironment, he was sure of ultimate triumph. It was 
“Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Coming for to carry me home,” 
or 


“Steal away to Jesus, 
I aint got long to stay here.” 


Religion has never had a better justification for its claim to be a solvent for 
man’s deepest needs than is given in the Spirituals. The slave found himself in need 
of Higher Powers, and the Spirituals represent his discovery of the help which 
comes from above. 


Some Contrasts BETWEEN THE PSALMS AND THE SPIRITUALS 


But striking as are the resemblances between the Hebrew Psalms and the Negro 
Spirituals, there are to be found marked dissimilarities. 

1. The Psalms are much more sophisticated than the Spirituals. The former 
represent a long cultural development similar to that of the hymnology of the 
Christian Church. Indeed, as was suggested above, the Hebrew Psalter was the 
hymn book of the Jewish Church during the period of the history of that church 
when most emphasis was placed on its liturgy and ritual. 

There is evidence in the Psalms themselves that they were formal poems, com- 
plying with definite metrical standards. The Spirituals, on the contrary, were the 
crude outpourings of unlettered slaves who had no other way to express their 
deeper natures. Poetry they were not, in the formal concept of that term. There 
were no measured beats and feet, as such. There was only the instinctive music 
of the soul, made more beautiful and touching by lack of the opportunity for 
expression in other ways. 

2. The historical background of the Psalms was much more varied than that of 
the Spirituals. 
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There are two very definite periods of enslavement and suffering on the part 
of the ancient Hebrews. The first, the Egyptian bondage, while greatly influencing 
the whole history of the Hebrew people, and quite evident in its impress on the 
writings of the prophets, registers relatively little in the Psalms. It is to be noted 
chiefly in the great national hymns which express thanksgiving for deliverance from 
their Egyptian oppressors. The second was the Babylonian Captivity, which, when 
compared with their long national history of a thousand years, was relatively a 
very short period. The great majority of the Psalms developed during the long 
period when the Hebrews had a national existence and controlled to a large extent 
their own political destiny. 

There are, therefore, to be found in the Hebrew Psalter hymns dealing with a 
great variety of themes. There are the Psalms of Nature, such as Psalms 8; 19. 
1-6; 29. Then there are Psalms embodying the religious emotions which grew out 
of the Psalmist’s intimate fellowship with God, such as Psalms 16, 23, 27, 42, 91, 
etc. Then follow the Psalms which reflect a historical situation, such as Psalms 78, 
81, 105, 106, ete. 

The Negro Spirituals, on the other hand, had one somber background, the en- 
forced servitude of the slave. Whatever the character of his African customs and 
beliefs, they were almost completely lost in transit. And nowhere was this more 
true than in the Negro’s religion. All his old concepts of God and religion proved 
to be inadequate in his new environment. It is one of the finest illustrations in the 
whole history of religion of the complete conquest of a race or nation by the religion 
of the dominant group. 

3. The Spirituals, while full of pathos and expressive of the sufferings of the 
slave, nowhere give vent to bitterness or the desire for retaliation. Compare this 
attitude with that set forth in the well-known “Imprecatory Psalms” of the 
Hebrews. For example, note this from Psalm 71. 13: 


“Let them be put to shame and consumed that are adversaries to my soul; 
Let them be covered with reproach and dishonor that seek my hurt.” 


And this from Psalm 69. 23: 


“Let their eyes be darkened, so (that) they cannot see; 
And make their loins continually to shake.” 


And the well-known prayer against Babylon found in Psalm 137: 


“O daughter of Babylon, that art to be destroyed, 

Happy shall he be, ihat rewardeth thee 

As thou hast served us. 

Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
Against the rock.” 


Compare these with such a Spiritual as: 


“Lord, I want to be a Christian, 
In a my heart. 
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“Lord, I want to be more loving, 
In a my heart. 


re 


“Lord, I want to be like Jesus, 
In a my heart.” 


Or 


“Give me that old-time religion” 
with that striking line, 
“It makes me love everybody.” 


Perhaps the most perfect example of this type of Spiritual is the one entitled 
“Crucifixion,” which has in recent years come to have very wide acclaim because of 
the marvelous rendition of it by the internationally-known tenor singer, Roland 
Hayes: 

“They crucified my Lord, 

And he never said a mum-ba-lin word; 
They crucified my Lord, 

And he never said a mum-ba-lin word; 
Not a word, not a word, not a word. 


“They nailed him to the tree, 

And he never said a mum-ba-lin word; 
They nailed him to the tree, 

And he never said a mum-ba-lin word; 
Not a word, not a word, not a word. 





“They pierced him in the side, 

And he never said a mum-ba-lin word; 
They pierced him in the side, 

And he never said a mum-ba-lin word; 
Not a word, not a word, not a word. 


“The blood came twinklin’ down, 

And he never said a mum-ba-lin word; 
The blood came twinklin’ down, 0 
And he never said a mum-ba-lin word; 
Not a word, not a word, not a word. 


“He bowed his head and died, 
And he never said a mum-ba-lin word; 
He bowed his head and died, 

And he never said a mum-ba-lin word; 
Not a word, not a word, not a word.” 



















It was this acceptance on the part of the slave of the spirit of Jesus which 
made it possible for the African slave to achieve American citizenship, and make his 
Songs immortal. 







Nore. The Bible Text in this article is taken from the American Standard Edition of the Revised Bible, 
copyrighted, 1929, by the International Council of Religious Education, and is used by permission. 
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OBERT EMPIE” was the name given in the birth certificate to Dr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Rogers’ first and only child, born in Philadelphia, February 
14, 1864. If he became a professor, as was his mother’s cousin for whom 

he was named, might there not be confusion as to their identity? This thought 

later changed “Empie” to “William” for another (maternal) professorial cousin, 

William Barton Rogers, President of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Harking back to their forbear from Lake Bala, Wales, who settled on forty 
thousand acres purchased from William Penn, the Rogers family has produced 
more than its quota of college graduates and professors—indices of family brain- 
wealth of which Robert. William had the heirship of primogeniture. 

Strangely and happily, Rogers was the ancestral name of his mother, born in 
Omagh, County Tyrone, Ireland. At an Oxford dinner party the guest of honor, 
an eminent anatomist, was reputed able to fix one’s nationality by the cranial con- 
formations. Our subject bent over for inspection and was delighted with the report, 
“You are from the North of Ireland.” What intellectual largess Ireland has be- 
stowed! Robert William Rogers was a preferred legatee. Paternal and maternal 
determiners for scholarship ran richly in his veins. 

His father broke the long family Quaker succession by uniting with the Meth- 
odist Church. His mother, of the Church of Ireland, joined its American counter- 
part, the Protestant Episcopal Church. The confluence was a home of cultural 
Christian ideals. Mrs. Rogers declared, “If I had ever so many children I could love 
none equal to Robert.” Her son was discomfited by a large book bill. Though his 
parents lived under Agur’s economic stricture, his mother assured him, “The family 
purse has no bottom when your studies are concerned.” Their extremest means lie 
unlocked to his studious needs. Filial love reciprocated this parental love. Even 
after their death he met them each night at the throne of grace in prayer. 

Professor Robert Empie Rogers entertained the Philadelphia intelligentsia. 
Widowered and childless his favorite cousin was his hostess. Her son Robert, whom 
the eminent professor of chemistry loved as his own, was usually present and 
passively illustrated catalysis in culture. The two homes were two hundred and 
seventy degrees of the influence upon his adolescent life. Within that circle belong 
the Rev. J. Richards Boyle, pastor of Christ Methodist Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, who was to this devoted young member a true shepherd and welcome 
counselor; also Mr. Joseph Ashbrook,Vice-President of the Provident Mutual Life 
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Insurance Company, a cultured Christian gentleman and patron of education with 
whom this brilliant young student enjoyed inspiring companionship. 

The schoolmaster threatened to pull Adam Clarke’s ears as long as Jowler’s, the 
dog, for dullness. A classmate branded him a “stupid ass.” These gibes so agi- 
tated this Irish lad’s cerebral functioning that he felt “something had broken 
within.” Snatching his Latin book in a little while he recited the lesson perfectly. 
In another incredibly short time he recited more without blemish. Pupils and 
master were as confounded as Belshazzar was over the handwriting on the wall. 
Thus had Adam Clarke, the foremost scholar of early Methodism, a sudden con- 
version to learning. That of Robert William Rogers, Methodism’s Adam Clarke II, 
was not sudden. His swaddling clothes were an academic gown. 


“From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one.” 


He graduated from the Philadelphia Central High School at the head of his 
class. He went from Maher’s fitting school to the University of Pennsylvania. Its 
entrance prize for the best examination in Greek was awarded to him, as it was later 
to his son, Robert Samuel, Pennsylvania, ’20. His classic prowess became current 
student conversation. Little wonder professors called on him most frequently. Prior 
to entering Pennsylvania, John Stuart Blakie's volume on Self Culture fell into his 
hands. “Job,” it affirmed, “is the greatest book in all literature.” At once he read 
it through. His second reading led to Lange’s commentary, and its Hebrew words 
called for a Hebrew Bible and lexicon. Unaided, his attainments in Hebrew at the 
time of his entrance to the university equaled his Latin and Greek. 

Johns Hopkins University was par excellence for Hebrew. His matriculation 
there was not only for Hebrew, but also for Greek under the renowned Hellenist, 
Basil L. Gildersleeve. Nor did he slight a family favorite, chemistry, in which he 
attained distinction. During his two and a half years in Baltimore he studied 
fifteen hours a day. Only three times did he go out in evenings—those his last in the 
city. The Semitic scholar, Paul Haupt, recognized him a Reuchlin. Had he not 
measured swords with him valiantly? Professor Haupt wished him to remain as an 
instructor. Chary of being any one’s protégé he migrated. 

J. Rendel Harris was now in Johns Hopkins. A friendship between them began 
and grew even as did their years. Doctor Harris went to Haverford College on the 
stipulation that young Rogers would do the Hebrew. This he did. The summer of 
1888 he studied in the British Museum; returning he assumed that academic year 
the work of Professor Harris, then in absentia. The summer of 1889 he spent in 
Berlin and would have remained had courses been offered he had not previously 
covered. He returned to Haverford for his third and last year. At its close the 
college appointed special graduate examiners. He passed their very rigid examina- 
tion and was awarded the only Ph.D. Haverford has conferred. 
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A number of zealous Methodist laymen proposed to President George Edward 
Reed of Dickinson College to found a chair of English Bible and Semitie History 
provided its first incumbent would be Robert W. Rogers. He spent three years at 
Dickinson. Mr. Charles E. Pettinos describes Doctor Rogers’ classes in the Old Tes- 
tament and Assyriology at Dickinson, in which he was a student, as a romance; so 
absorbing that at times the college bell was not heard. Though this alumnus con- 
ducts a world-wide business, he still buys and reads outstanding books on Assyriol- 











ogy. 

September 3, 1890, Doctor Rogers placed an engagement ring on the finger of 
Miss Ida Virginia Zeigler of Philadelphia; on June 3, 1891, the marriage ring. 

Drew Theological Seminary in 1890 invited Doctor Rogers to lecture. He de- 
livered two: “History of Assyrian Discovery and Decipherment” and “Results of 
Assyrian Investigation, Chiefly as Affecting the Old Testament.” He appeared on 
the platform with military erectness. His finely sculptured features, smoothed hair 
and side whiskers gave resemblance to Frederick William Robertson of Brighton, 
that lonely prodigy in eloquence of whom he was very fond. His nose had a 
prominence that would have indicated to Napoleon Bonaparte a general. His 
penetrating eyes betokened the intellectual acuity back of them. The content of 
his lectures, rich with the spoils of the Orient, was clothed in shining literary 
vesture and delivered with captivating grace before a capacity audience of faculty 
and students. 

Several years later Prof. James Strong, full of years and honors, announced his 
intention to give place to a younger strength. If students and faculty who heard 
those lectures had been empowered to select the successor, Doctor Rogers would 
have been elected unanimously. The trustees, following their rule, chose from 
three nominees and elected him by one majority. In September, 1893, he assumed 
the professorship of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Drew Theological Semi- 
nary. 

“Gentlemen, I have one eminent qualification to teach Hebrew, I love it,” was 
his characteristic greeting to a new class. A drone he would not hive. After due 
season his remains might be found beyond the outer wall with the epitaph, “Alas, 
my Brother.” Students dully normal linguistically are a teacher's severest test. 
His patience matched their industry. He kept the Mishnah, “Let the honor of thy 
disciple be as dear to thee as thine own.” He was to them eyes, hands, and feet 
to prevent Giant Despair plucking them from his keeping. He sharpened them for 
dividing the Word with the keenest edge they could take. Hundreds of students 
gratefully point to this arch-thinker and teacher as their supreme inspiration in 
scholarship. 

In his early professorial years geology and evolution hurled fierce bombs. Bibli- 
eal criticism was on the firing line. Dr. Charles A. Briggs, a modernist and 
graduate professor in Union Theological Seminary, was directed by the Presbyterian 
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General Assembly to carry on his work outside of its pale. H. G. Mitchell of 
Boston University was the Methodist target. Notwithstanding the urgency of that 
university’s trustees, the College of Bishops after investigation declared Professor 
Mitchell’s teachings concerning the historic character of the early chapters of 
Genesis to be unwarranted and objectionable; accordingly, refused to confirm his 
nomination. This excised Professor Mitchell from the Boston University Schoo! of 
Theology. The Board of Bishops by this action added no luster to their scholarly 
discernment and prevision. 

Mountain peaks catch the first rays of a new day. Mitchell’s views were sub- 
stantially Rogers’ views. He, too, was under espionage. Prof. C. H. Toy of Har- 
vard, a Baptist evict, reminded Professor Rogers that his discharge would bring 
reactionary successor and biblical scholarship would suffer an injury time-consuming 
to repair. While Doctor Rogers welcomed the counsel of his distinguished confrere, 
he really did not need it nor even the direction of 2 Esdras, “Some things shalt thou 
publish, and some things shalt thou show secretly to the wise.” He proceeded as 
was his wont, “First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
Let there be no misgiving as to his courage to speak out loudly and boldly sans 
peur et sans reproche. Danger in a good cause led him to say, “I love to skate on 
thin ice.” 

Not a few had eaten thistles before entering Drew and were afflicted with 
benign and malignant intracranial growths. Intracranial surgery, whether on soma 
or psyche, exacts utmost skill. Fancy an interne removing Exodus 22. 18, “Suffer 
not a witch to live,” imbedded, as it was in John Wesley, as a fragment from the 
pillar of truth. The charlatan’s lacerations and probings would have left the dis- 
tinguished patient spiritually lifeless and Methodism an abortion. Doctor Rogers’ 
surgery had no casualties; only vanishing scars might be visible at a student's 
graduation. 

He knew Hebrew. He studied the life and literature of Babylon and Assyria, 
the two countries which profoundly influenced Israel, thereby to understand better 
the Holy Scriptures. Returning home late at night, before retiring he would scan 
the latest journals for the next morning’s 7:45 class. He knew up-to-date what was 
possible, what was probable, what was reasonably sure, and documentations for 
the same. A student coming for advice about courses, but not knowing his own 
intention to become either a preacher or teacher, was bidden to return when he did 
know. Students observed his passionate, unremitting, painstaking pursuit of truth 
to its ultima thule. They received “clear and distinct ideas” of proponents and 
opponents cut out by his diamond-pointed sentences with Lockean precision. They 

heard his stress on views in the keeping of which is great reward, and his anathemas 
on the “Pan-Babylon” and kindred theories. Shock troops, regulars and reserves, 
deployed with Fochian strategy, swept aside opposition of iron as straw as he 
pressed toward his conclusions concerning the Pentateuch, Deutero-Isaiah, Jonah, 
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the identity of the “Servant of Jehovah.” Ancient peoples, prophets, priests, and 
kings he humanized with central nervous, respiratory, digestive, and circulatory 
Summer warmed and winter cooled them. They bled when pricked and 


They were no wax figures or phantoms, but electrically 






systems. 
laughed when tickled. 
vibrant living men. Doctor Rogers, adjoining his own life most sympathetically 
with theirs, his utterances imperial and crystal clear, his face as expressive as Doctor 








Arnold’s, his whole being irradiating, transmitted to the students the vital in these 
holy men of old that prefigured Christ and nourished the early church. Students 
by brain toil assimilated, waxed mature in sound critical judgment, and graduated 
constructive preachers of the Old Testament as an evangelical message for souls in 
all ages. Drew Forest, which Doctor Rogers might have strewn with biblical 
wrecks—a Belleau Wood—he maintained intact, a living army of West Point Cadets. 
“He dies not,” said Ptolemy, “who hath given life to knowledge.” 

He read no books on How to Teach—perhaps disdained them. Like his Master 
“A man severe he was, and stern to view” 
He disparaged 












he interlarded instruction with humor. 
to the students who remembered the joke, but not its significance. 
He was a teacher Dei Gratia. 






the lecture method yet used it much. 

He descried afar off the passing of Hebrew from a required theological cur- 
riculum. “How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning!” He 
“mourned with a great and very sore lamentation,” when it became an elective 
at Drew, which it did upon his own faculty motion. His classes dwindled to a 
By no means was it an indictment against this unimpeachable 









painful paucity. 
Prof. Harlan P. Beach, at a Drew morning chapel service, read an Old 






professor. 
Testament passage and commented on one error in Moffatt’s translation of it 
Doctor Rogers arose, confirmed his honored colleague’s statement, and then pointed 
out the benefit of thus knowing Hebrew. “Some of you,” continuing to address the 
students, “will become pastors in a community where there is a synagogue. What 
will its rabbi think of a preacher of the Old Testament who interprets it ignorant 
of its language? Put that in your pipe and smoke it.” 

Throughout the ten years he was in Princeton his classes appraised him the peer 
At the conclusion of his last lecture 











of any professor in that renowned university. 
as Professor of Ancient Oriental Literature he walked down the aisle amid the 
thunderous clapping and yelling of the two hundred and more students who took 
Nor did the deafening applause cease until his automobile had borne 
No professor ever had a more glorious nunc 








the course. 
him beyond the roaring acclaim. 
dimittis. 

He lectured before colleges here and there from Harvard to the University of 
Southern California. The generosity of Mrs. Finley J. Shepard carried Doctor and 
Mrs. Rogers to Japan, where he delivered sixty-three lectures. At Pei-tai-ho, the 
cosmopolitan summer resort of North China, his sixteen lectures on the Old Testa- 
At conference anniversaries and various clubs 










ment were to increasing audiences. 
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where the I Q ranged above and below one hundred, his subject to the public ear 
might be as dry as summer dust; for example, “Tut-ankh-Amen.” In it he opens 
an ancient Egyptian sarcophagus amid breathless curiosity. The sheet of gold over 
the two coffins gives way and the ghost of the young king stalks forth in royal 
robes resplendent with ornaments and amulets. Removing his goiden head dress, 
he presses to his lips an alabaster cup wishing him in its inscription, “A million 
years beholding felicity.” For an hour the lecturer resurrected long-buried treasures 
before an audience enthralled. 

A translation of some papyri found in the Island Elephantine and written within 
thirty-five years of Nehemiah was given for the first time in America by Doctor 
Rogers before the Brooklyn Clerical Union. Those present felt a never-to-be-for- 
gotten positive thrill. His fertile genius could have delivered a biographical series 
on Nehemiah 10. 1-27 and drawn from a popular auditory, “No honey bee sweeter 
flowers sips.” 

He was admitted in 1890 to the Philadelphia Conference, from which in 1907 
he was transferred to the New York East Conference. He often said, “I am a 
teacher and not a preacher.” His beloved friend, the Rev. Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman, 
writes, “No man was heard in Central Church with more delight than he. My 
people felt that underneath his pulpit allusions lay a wealth of scholarship and 
behind it extensive backgrounds of rare and wide culture. I have known none who 
exceeded Doctor Rogers as a Christian expositor of the Old Testament. He was not 
only a great, but a unique ambassador of the gospel which is rooted in the whole 
revelation of God.” 

Pastors who came to Madison dreading to preach before him early realized 
he was a helper seated in sympathy’s pew. On a publie platform before you arose 
to speak, if by your side, he would lean over and say warmly, “I am with you.” 

He welcomed you into his house with a low bow and, “I am very glad to see 
you,” each syllable resonant with cordiality. A Princeton student at the close of a 
lecture introduced his mother. She was most effusive in her appreciation of the 
honor of meeting Doctor Rogers. Though physically depleted, his deference to her 
was grace itself. The lady must have felt she, not he, was the one honored. His 
friendships ranged from the Oxford Literati to the lowly. Only at one other time 
have I heard the voice of comfort as soothing as the music of his consolation at the 
funeral of the wife of a colored student. A per day working woman in the Rogers’ 
home, doing her drudgery “as ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye,” she had a tribute 
from him in the Madison Eagle that was a prose companion to 


“Who sweeps a room for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 


Before a representative citizenry in the park of Madison, Doctor Rogers in his 
address at the unveiling of the commemorative tablet expressed thorough apprecia- 
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tion of the donor, Mr. D. Willis James, and at the same time thanked Michael Har- 
rigan for the industrious care by which he kept the park beautiful. The portrait 
of an unknown man by Cranach equaled his portrait of Erasmus. Doctor Rogers 
resented aspersions upon Jews and smiled when a colored student complimented 
by him said, “Doctor, an Irishman is a Negro turned inside out.” He saluted the 
purple of character heedless of its racial, cultural, or economic phylacteries. Re- 
membrances from former students were unction to his soul. That a student thought 
him cold grieved him. His Celtic temperament was keenly sensitive to the breath of 


adverse criticism. A kick that did not move a mule and killed a sound divine would 


have resolved him into fragments. 

He disliked affable trivialities and relished conversation that was relaxation and 
recreation colorful with thought. His hearty laugh thawed surrounding iciness. His 
heart he turned inside out to intimates. Specializing sharpened his mind, but 
paradoxically did not narrow it. He was abreast of contemporary politics and 
humanistic movements, at home and abroad. On whatever subject he conversed 
he seemed unable to utter an uninteresting sentence. 

A farewell dinner on the eve of his Sabbatic year found a little trunk for 
confection at each place marked with his name and destination—Oxford, in Latin. 
Inside was an Assyrian seal whose cuneiforms invoked upon him the protection of 
Ahuramazda. The company was stimulating. Reference was made to a dinner to 
James Russell Lowell, the very cultured United States Minister to Saint James’ 
Court. The prose of Greek stylists in the marrow of the bones and in the blood 
stream of Sir J. P. Mahaffy made him ne plus ultra in conversation. For this rea- 
son the Dublin University Professor was particularly invited to decorate this state 
occasion. Doctor Rogers’ description of Mahaffy’s artistry in the social graces and 
his epidictic table eloquence was well-nigh colloquial perfection. 

His two children were a pride and delight: Elizabeth Frances, Doctor of Phi- 
losophy of Columbia and professor of history at Wilson College; Robert 8., Doctor 
of Philosophy of Princeton and assistant professor of Latin at Western Reserve. 
Precisely at 7 a. m. Doctor Rogers sat down to porridge from Drogheda, Ireland. 
His coffee was coffee. Not infrequently the lad Robert said a Latin grace. But 
the table talk was not pedantic. Mirth-moving jests upon each other were a 
dish of daily relish. He always allowed plenty of time for dinner at evening. He 
did not eat, but dined at six. Student calls were dated for eight o’clock. Akin to 
an Oriental courtier were his profuse expressions of appreciation to his family. His 
wedded life was thirty-eight years of sweet and growing love. Never did he bid 
Mrs. Rogers good-night without adding, “I thank you for all you have done for 
me this day.” The evening star Hesperus could not shine with more beauty! Kind- 
nesses and courtesies out of the ordinary evoked apt and gracious words penned in 
faultless script. What an anthology of appreciation his letters would compose! As 
was said of the Phedo of Plato, they would carry in themselves “All the flowers.” 
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God “who hath set labor and rest, as day and night to men successive,” seers: 
to have ordained another bifurcation—that between vocation and avocation. Both 
are indices of character. Flight from vocation is recuperative to the whole man 
Best workers have a hobby. Doctor Rogers had a number. He collected a score 
d 
Louis XIII had them connote gallantry. Neither sounded them more rythmiecally 


or more of canes. Charlemagne introduced them as an emblem of dignity a: 


to his steps nor waved them from his hat with a more courtly salutation than he on 
the walks of Madison. A cutlery window halted him. If it contained a unique 
pocket knife he added it to his collection. The knife for aggression, for defense, 
for table, culminating in the belles-lettres service of the penknife and all in so small 
compass met his love for integration and utility. He shared with Beecher love for 
precious stones, his taking the form of stickpins that comport with the ties and 
attire of a well-groomed gentleman which he was. Philatelism includes notables 
at home and most of the royalty of Europe. His collection of stamps began in his 
seventh year. He had a complete series of the Confederate States and the United 
States official stamps of the seventies nearly complete. Completeness was his aim 
in stamp collection as it was in his specialization in knowledge. 

His Irish setter, “Baron Omagh,” sickened and died. Like Carlyle, when he 
lost his favorite dog “Nero,” “his heart was unexpectedly torn to pieces.” He was, 
what Benjamin Franklin loved most to call himself, a printer to the extent of 
having two small presses and a modest amount of type. He would not use a type- 
writer. 

J. Pierpont Morgan felicitated him on his Johnsonia, collected in so brief a 
time and including several copies whose only duplicates are in the British Museum. 
An affinity could be anticipated between the eighteenth century dean of letters 
and our literary craftsman. 

The Greeks’ sense of beauty was in Doctor Rogers. He loved music, painting, 
and flowers. He took lessons in Berlin from no less a violinist than a pupil of 
Joachin. The paintings in his dining room were copies of Rembrandts. His early 
Sunday morning walks were to a Madison greenhouse. A few of his twelve hun- 
dred rosebushes were importations from the gardens at Priam, France, and Bath, 
England, which he had visited. To this rosarian dya@6¢ and xaAé¢ met in the rose. 

A cross section of his heart was a replica of the seal of Oxford University— 
his demi-paradise. Its truly great scholars were his demi-gods. He walked Christ 
Church College Meadows with remembrance of the great schoolmen who tramped 
its paths cogitating over realism and nominalism. He companioned in the Mag- 
dalen Gardens with the unseen and unheard Wyclif who once moved people with 
“the voice of Oxford.” Of all her venerable buildings and enchanting vistas closed 


in with spires and towers, he had, like John Wesley, “a peculiar affection for 
Christ Church. What lovely mansions are these!” The Bodleian, one of the chief 


glories of Oxford and the Library world, was his holy of holies. It requited his 
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years of toil therein wjth treasures new and old for his Oriental histories. He was 
an honorary member of Saint Johns Commons, entertaining and being entertained 
there by Sayce, Driver, Burney, Gray, Cowley, James, and Cook. He was fond of 
thinking and talking of them, of Delitzch, Marti, and other intellectual rulers with 
whom he had comradery. In 1923 the academic crown of crowns was conferred 
upon Rospertus GuLiIeELMus Rocers: Litterarum Doctor, Oxoniensis, Honoris Causa. 

Gymnasium and physical exercise were taboo. He played the feudal lord over 
his body. “Stomach, digest the food I give you. What else have I you for?” Alas, 
this mutiny against the physical was to deprive the world of a decade of most 
valuable service. 

His childhood was in the Protestant Episcopal Church. Its rubrie and ritual 
were the warp and woof of his devotional inweaving. The individual cup in cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion found no place in the pattern. It was to him at 
variance with the mystical union of the Christian brotherhood, so he partook of 
the consecrated emblems in the neighboring Protestant Episcopal Church where the 
union of all members on earth and in heaven in the mystical body of Christ was 
symbolized by the use of the one cup. 

He was an introvert of the emotional type. The Tigris and Euphrates valley 
of old he had to reconstruct from within. Ideals he built from within. He reckoned 
their realization an iridescent dream and this enervated his “will to power.” “The 
time is out of joint—O cursed spite, that ever I was born to set it right.” He did 
not, however, repress his feelings. His vituperative diction was copious and used 
unstintedly on hypocrisy, shams, wind stormers, and scramblers for ecclesiastical 
ascendancy. Vials of wrath from him poured upon evil-doers in the hierarchy of 
church and state. Rogers, an introvert, overestimated external inertia and opposi- 
tion and undervalued his own power to make his objective ideals a fait accompli. 
He felt humble to the core. He could be called, at times, diffident. 

Christian conversion he experienced in adolescence. He wrote an intimate 
friend that he regarded “Omagh” farm sent him by Providence. God-consciousness 
had localization in him. He joined Wesley in “The best of all is, God is with us.” 
His theology was conservative-liberal. With its English exponents he mingled at 
Oxford and eschewed Thomas K. Cheyne and that radical wing. He was liberal in 
Old Testament interpretation. He believed in the Deity of Jesus and put his com- 
plete trust in him. It was worth a Sabbath day’s journey to Drew Chapel to hear 
him read—mostly his own translation— 

“How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint and wailing cry; 


Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphiec fire.” 


His prayers followed in the language of the soul. We knelt in weakness and arose 


in power. 
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To teach, to impart, he believed his calling. This involved increasing knowledge 
through productive scholarship. Insight, intuition, reasoning, investigation, and 
labor that knew no leisure characterized his research among the Hittites and in all 
other special fields. His findings were stabilized on rock foundations. One of his 
very highly esteemed students, President Frederick C. Eiselin, of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, writes, “No one has surpassed or even equaled Doctor Rogers in a com- 
prehensive understanding, appreciation, and interpretation of the results of arch:eo- 
logical research in the Near East.” His bibliography includes The Religion of 
Babylon and Assyria (two volumes, sixth edition) and Ancient Persia, both monu- 
ments of erudition. The total titles exceed one hundred. 

The British Museum affixes his name as an authority. Sitting in a German 
university an American visitor heard the learned lecturer supporting his contention 
by quoting Herr Prof. R. W. Rogers. Learned societies at home and abroad 
elected him to membership. Theological seminaries and populous universities made 
overtures to him. The degree of Ph.D. was conferred upon him by Haverford Col- 
lege and Leipzig University; Litt.D. Honoris causa, by Oxford, Dublin, Penn- 
sylvania, and Dickinson; D.D. by Wesleyan; LL.D. by Baker and Nebraska 
Wesleyan. 

Retirement from his professorships in Drew and in Princeton in 1929 was 
to his newly purchased, comfortable, spacious home at Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania. 
It was “Omagh” farm of fifty-three acres. Here in its quiet idyllic air, amid the 
beauty of its rolling hills, with the companionship of books and those he loved best, 
he would read and talk and write and rest. Wave-lengths of affectionate homage 
saluted him from old students. Had they been summoned for the greatest of them 
to be crowned (he present as a witness) the old Grecian story would have been re- 
peated. Zeus crowns Robert William Rogers with the wild olive: a maker of the 
greatness of all. To a man, his students would have chosen him the Old Testament 
professor for an All-America Theological Seminary. 

His last word was “Disappointed,” breathed a few minutes before the end came, 
December 12, 1930, on the site by the Brandywine where George Washington 
suffered defeat. Darius 1, whom Doctor Rogers masterfully depicts in his Ancient 
Persia as the greatest of all Oriental rulers of all time, died preparing to invade 
Greece, which effected would have altered the course of world history. This 
monarch’s last word, expressed or unexpressed, was “Disappointed.” Precluded 
from the Promised Land, Moses’ last word on Nebo’s lonely top was “Disappointed.” 
It is the last word of earth’s idealists. The Koénigsberg philosopher seized it as an 
argument for immortality—a Beyond to carry our work toward completion. With 
what vast accomplishments Robert William Rogers entered that Beyond, to go 
from strength to strength, from glory to glory! A star of tie first magnitude with 
ever-increasing brilliance he shall forever shine! 
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The Double Duty of Religion 


Rossins Wo.corr Barstow 
Hartford, Connecticut 


I 


“ HE double duty of religion is tu keep truth alive and to keep life true.” 
Before proceeding further, let me suggest some simple and nontechnical 
working definitions of these general terms, in order that we may have at 

least a common starting point. By Religion, I mean both a mental and spiritual 
outlook and attitude, and equally the way of life that is consistent therewith; both 
a reasoned philosophy of existence, and equally the practices and general conduct 
that issue therefrom. Moreover, much as I dislike limiting and debatable labels, I 
think I should say at the outset that I approach the consideration of religion from 
the point of view of a liberal theistic Christian faith. By Truth, I mean those major 
concepts of reality, both verifiable and hypothetical, which explain and interpret 
the universe and which determine attitudes and provide motivations. More speci- 
fically, I mean those basic ideas of God, of the soul, of human conduct and destiny, 
which have persistently characterized all the spiritual and ethical thinking of the 
race, and which have continually found rich expression in progressive Christian 
theology. By Keep Alive, I mean maintain these ideas and convictions in intimate 
and functioning contact with men and women, establish them so that they definitely 
penetrate into the actual problems of daily conduct, make them as real as the next 
pay check,.as buoyant as the miracle of physical well-being, as inevitable as the 
sunrise, and as glorious as the autumnal hills. By Life, I mean all that we men 
and women are and have and do, both individually and socially, not only as a pro- 
gram from day to day, but as a unified and eternal existence far transcending the 
bounds of our immediate perceptions. And finally, by Keep True, I mean keep 
what we have just designated as life, consistent with the essential ideals and funda- 
mental moral principles of honor and integrity, mutuality and high spiritual aspira- 
tion which are the outworkings of living truth and which must control human 
conduct if it is to be at its best. Thus roughly, and with some re-enforcement by 
overlapping, would I stake out the four corners of my thought, and indicate the 
fifth point of the pyramid, namely Religion, organized and articulate as well as 
inwardly sensed, whose double duty is to keep truth alive and to keep life true. 


II 


Now truth is an elusive thing, and its very existence as a vital factor in human 
experience is largely conditioned upon its capture and its continuance in verbal 
phrasings, and in turn, their comprehension and free use by intelligent beings. 
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Moreover, the very notion of keeping truth alive implies a definite and possible 
opposite. Unfortunately this is more than a possibility. Truth dies, in so far as 
its human appreciations and implications are concerned, or at least it falls into a 
comatose condition and is utterly impotent, when its phrasings become obsolete or 
its interpretations need intellectual replacement. As Dean Shailer Mathews puts it 
in the very first chapter of his recent book on The Atonement and the Social 
Process, “when religion ceases to be intellectually respectable it is senile.” It will 
be admitted readily enough that religious truth, almost more than any other phase 
of thought, tends to crystallize in formule, which crystallizations are oftentimes 
used as substitutes for the vital realities they originally indicated. But when a 
formula becomes repugnant to a new generation of thinking men and women, the 
truth which it endeavored to express is in effect dead, unless it be resuscitated by 
the application of freshly descriptive terms which relate to other current under- 
standings. 

And then truth dies not only from suffocation by traditionalism, but some- 
times from strangulation by professionalism. What sane physician would try to 
tell a patient in terms of the medical textbooks what might be wrong with his 
system? He knows that such a procedure would most certainly aggravate the 
condition through a fear complex induced by terrifying and uncomprehended words 
and phrases. Yet much of the language of religion, at least in certain quarters, is 
quite as unrelated to the experience of the ordinary individual as would be a dis- 
cussion of diagnostical technique at a convention of doctors. 

We insist that our doctors talk, to us at least, in terms that we can understand, 
and we let our lawyers play with their roundabout wordings so long as they 
straighten out our tangled affairs. But because the issues of religion appear to be 
less immediate and pressing than problems of property and personal health, there 
has been less insistence that for practical purposes we cut through the red tape of 
traditionalism and professionalism and come to grips with the real stuff and sub- 
stance underneath and behind it all. The net result has been that distressingly 
large numbers of people, older as well as younger, have simply jettisoned the whole 
cargo, and are sailing the seas with neither port, purpose, nor even ballast. And 
their principal excuse, lame though it be, is that religion doesn’t interest them 
because they don’t know what it’s all about. 

Walter Lippmann, in his Preface to Morals, says, “Among the many who are no 
longer content with the religion of their fathers, there is an increasing number who 
feel that there is a vacancy in their lives.” Precisely. They have lost a very 
necessary factor for the richest living, and they have lost its lift and its light. 
very largely, at least, because the truth which they needed, and still need, was not 
kept alive for them in terms that related to the rest of their living. 

In the early pages of his stimulating book, An Emerging Christian Faith, 
Justin Wroe Nixon refers to two important facts cited by Professor Coulton in his 
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discussion of the work of the Dominicans during the later Middle Ages. I quote: 
“First, that the Dominicans in instructing their nuns had to translate the tradition 
of the church out of Latin into the vernacular to make it communicable; and more 
important still, that in this process of communication the nuns modified the tradi- 
tion in the direction of experiential reality.” That seems to me to be suggestive of 
keeping truth alive. And Doctor Nixon goes on to say, “In some such fashion a 
vital religious view of the world which will express the convictions of modern men 
and women will probably appear.” 

Now I personally do not know of any circumstance that is more conducive to 
“the modification of tradition in the direction of experiential reality” than intimate 
contact with the contemporaneous student generation, such as I have had for the 
past six years. Let a man stand with his back to a fireplace in a fraternity or 
sorority house after dinner and look into the faces of a score or more of keenly 
critical and easily articulate university men or women, and, unless he has a reason 
for the faith that is in him and can give expression to it in straightforward fashion, 
using words that are not unfamiliar on the campus and in the class room, he will 
soon have to withdraw in confusion, and unhappily, in such a rout, there are 
often other and more serious casualties in the minds and hearts of genuinely eager 
and pathetically groping youth. Sometimes the queries come through the post. 
Here is part of a naively questioning letter I received from an undergraduate not 
long ago. “There are a couple of things I'd like to get straightened out. (1) Why 
do people think there must be a hell? Do you? My chum thinks everyone is good 
just because they’re scared they might go to hell. Gee—if I’m good it’s not for 
that reason; I don’t think it’s natural to be bad. (2) Why must you be baptized? 
Isn’t it mostly tradition? (3) I don’t understand about the Holy Ghost, either; and 
communion. I’m like the small boy who didn’t want to be cannibalistic.” Then a 
postscript, “One of my questions you talked about this morning. I’m awfully glad 
I came even though it is exam week.” And finally this, which I quote with some 
diffidence, and only as testimony that the thing can be done. “Honestly, I never 
enjoyed church till I heard you reviewing Wieman’s book. I never had my own 
thoughts so accurately put into words as when you gave the sermon on humanism 
and then told why you believe in God. The out-of-doors somehow never got inside 
the stuffy walls of a church till I went to the little church on the square.” 

I believe that this attitude of uncertainty and spiritual hunger is typical of 
modern student life. Note one of the phrases—“the stuffy walls of a church.” 
We can almost visualize the barren sanctuary, smelling of musty pew cushions, that 
had impressed this sensitive student as a child—and there were probably dogmas 
quite as musty offered under the guise of the gospel. There are ideas that need 
ventilation, even. as do most small-town meeting-houses. And then, by contrast, 
think of keeping truth alive! Now that letter suggests certain of the truths that 


ought to be kept alive. But they need vigorous rephrasings. A certain trade 
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journal recently had this telling editorial paragraph: “The most important under- 
taking to-day is to convert more men to understand obsolescence—to serap old 
' machinery, old methods and old ideas whenever something better justifies its prac- 
tical use. Nothing should be frozen in the business world, and a worn-out or out-of- 
date machine, an obsolete process, an antiquated method or an unprogressive idea 
is a frozen asset.” This little item of hell, which troubled the writer of that letter 
and her friend, is suffering from a touch of obsolescence, even though we might 
hesitate to call it a frozen asset. But the reality for which it stood is still valid— 
the moral values, the losses, the pains, yes, and also the penalties. In all my min- 
istry I have never preached a single sermon on “The Doleful State of the Damned,” 
to borrow a very familiar expression of a few generations ago. But I trust that 
there has been some helpfulness as I have tried to influence men and women to 
choose the strait gate and the narrow way that lead to the abiding satisfactions of 
the deepest human experience. They want the positive emphasis—self-realization 
in its noblest aspects, the fulfillment of life, a moral stability on which they can rely, 
and a confidence in the influence and outreach of goodness. Sulphur pits have no 
terrors for modern men and women, nor are they impelled by hackneyed threats of 
any sort. But they do wistfully yearn for something solid amidst their intellectual 
and spiritual gropings. 

Similarly, to refer again to that same representative letter, the Holy Ghost, 
at least, so designated, is no longer a vital concept in the minds of most people. 
But men and women to-day do seem to appreciate the reality which is best described 
perhaps as a feeling of contact with a power that is not ourselves, a consciousness of 
an energizing lift that comes to us as we devoutly consider and faithfully follow the 
idealisms and aspirations of our best moments. And is not what was originally 
deseribed as the descent of the Holy Ghost, plainly stated, just such an incoming 
of God into human awareness, with a resultant spiritual reaction in terms of respon- 
sive and stimulated personality? 

In short, all religious ideas and termimologies, like currency, to use Mareus 
Ded’s famous illustration, should periodically be withdrawn from circulation and 
reminted. For, in the words of Edward Scribner Ames, that noble thinker, 
preacher, and writer, “Only those things can be perpetuated which are renewed in 
the living experiences of successive days.” 

Now there is not space, even had I the ability in that field, here to present in 
detail a systematic restatement of ancient verities. Nor will there ever be, for that 
matter, a final setting forth of all the truth. , We need, and happily we have, 
genuine scholars whose continual task it must be to delve into and weigh, analyze, 
and precipitate the deeper philosophical implications of truth as it gradually dis- 
closes itself before their insistent gaze. Meanwhile, others among us may find use- 
ful occupation in seeking still further to spread their findings and mediate in pulpit 
and by personal influence their pronouncements. This phase of religious leadership 
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is peculiarly important just now. Mental and spiritual readjustments are the order 
of the day, and the more earnest, among the laity, as well as the great body of the 
clergy, are rejoicing in the aids that are offered to supplement their own inadequate 
studies. In my judgment the world of Christian thought is in a very wholesome 
condition when from the press issue with almost bewildering rapidity such volumes 
as Brown's Beliefs That Matter, Mather’s Science in Search of God, Ellwood’s 
Man’s Socwal Destiny, Horton’s Theism and the Modern Mood, Brightman’s Prob- 
lem of God, and also the writings of Pupin, Steinmetz, Eddington, Whitehead, and 
others. Here are indications that our ablest thinkers and more articulate leaders are 
keeping truth alive by this continuous and amazingly popular discussion and rein- 
terpretation of the most significant problems in man’s basic philosophy. Despite 
still existing confusions and repudiations, and notwithstanding the vast following 
of such individuals as Walter Lippmann, Bertrand Russell, and Clarence Darrow, 
I believe that in general and in a large way we are swinging into the third phase 
of Hegel's threefold rhythm in the movement of life. Roughly speaking, we had 
the thesis in all the positive creeds and cults of the first fifteen centuries of the 
Christian era. Then we had the antithesis, culminating in the strifes and uncer- 
tainties of the nineteenth century and the first quarter of the twentieth. And 
now, haltingly perhaps, but with growing assurance, we are coming into synthesis, 
a comprehensive unity of constructive reconciliation. When scientist and theologian, 
representing a fervid though fabulous antagonism, whose standing is longer than its 
basis is sound, unite to give an intellectual as well as an emotional validation of the 
essential Christian outlook and interpretation, it augurs well for the new day. They 
confidently give us God as the background of all being, the source of vital and 
creative energies, the integrating and inspiring personal force operative in the uni- 
verse which, or who, acts and reacts through our own individualities and becomes a 
sharing participant in our idealistic living as well as the sublime object of our faith 
and worship. They brush away the mists of disputation and restore for us the 
Christ, standing clear against the vague mythologies that have gathered about his 
person; the supremely effective contact point between God and humanity; the per- 
fect exemplification of what human life may be when it is in complete accord with 
the divine dynamic, so uniquely embodying moral perfection and spiritual insight 
and projective personal power that we rightly call him the Son of God and Saviour 
of men, and yield him worshipful recognition as well as personal allegiance. They 
have given us back, after much vain argument and foolish fears, our Book of books, 
more meaningful than ever, a source-collection of spiritual adventurings and reveal- 
ings. Most of our scientists are recognizing, with our philosophers and theologians, 
that man is vastly more than just “a bundle of biological impulses,” and that there 
is a realm of values that surpasses and embraces the realm of facts. They are giving 
us new understandings of sin and salvation, using other verbal vehicles than the 
blood atonement and sanctification, to be sure, but insisting upon the circumstances, 
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the motivations, and the destinations of life as all coming within the range of our 
moral responsibilities. They are discovering for us afresh that the age-old practice 
of prayer represents a still valid expedient by which human hearts and souls lift 
themselves into co-operative communion with God. And they give us a reasonal)le 
assurance that heaven abides as our goal, not in the likeness of a harp-echoing 
celestial drawing room, but as a continuance of spiritual experience by those who 
win their way to fitness for so supreme a fellowship. Such, and all similar restate- 
ments, whether meagerly suggested or elaborately formulated, are but indications of 
the evolutionary processes which characterize man’s mental and spiritual as well as 
his physical development. Theologians with their constant credal revisions, in 
company with the scientists and their successive theories of matter and energy, may 
be likened to men leaping from one disintegrating ice-cake of attempted explanation 
to another that appears for the moment to be more sound, but who all the time are 
being borne along the stream of human experience and achievement, riding on the 
broad bosom of the infinite current of both material and spiritual reality. Thus, 
down through the years and throughout their span, we find our growing faith 
substantiated and our expansive Christian postulates approved. 

Let me interject here a word of warning. We must not mistake the incident of 
mere novelty, either in ideas or in expressions, for sound reality. A catchy popular 
tune is apt to be pretty shallow harmony. But we do need what W. M. Horton so 
well describes as “a theology which can sympathize with the spirit of the age with- 
out being blinded by it; which can bring to the issues of the moment a‘ power of 
discrimination and a power of resistance born of historical perspective.” 

It is the first part of the double duty of religion thus to keep truth alive by 
finding for it elucidations that can stand the test of “the acids of modernity,” and 
that are compatible with our general body of experiential reality. 


Ill 


And now, if I have apparently devoted a disproportionate space to this primary 
point, it is not because what I still have to say is unimportant, but rather because 
it follows so obviously and so inesecapably. It is more important, if anything, for I 
think that great British leader, Dr. J. D. Jones, is entirely right when he says, “I 
am persuaded that apologetics alone is not going to do for our age what it needs. 
To begin with, the people whom we want to reach and convince do not come to 
listen to our apologetics. And further, though the intellectual battle for the theistic 
position may be won—is already won, as we believe—thought takes a long time to 
percolate down to the crowd.” “What we really want,” he continues, “is a new 
sense of God ourselves. People will believe in the reality of God when they see 
he is a reality to us, when they see that he is really present in our lives, directing 
them, inspiring them, shaping them.” Therefore, I suggest that the second duty of 
religion is to keep life true—that is to say, to keep individual conduct and character, 
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social aims and activities consistent with the truth that lives! This is the aspect 
of the task which adds to the intellectual and the emotional, the volitional. For, 
unfortunately, giving mental assent to the truth does not always carry with it the 
giving of personal support to all its inferences. Wherefore, religion must inde- 
fatigably exalt the spiritual content and intent of life in days when the material 
would drown it with dollars and bury it with “ballyhoo”—when, to quote Doctor 
Horton again, “Jazz is the perfect symbol of our modern mood; raucous ribaldry 
on the surface, with a deep undercurrent of the blues, syncopated to conceal the 
heartbreak, blowing loud dissonant defiance at all who would presume to question 
the genuineness of its hilarity.” Over against all this, religion is privileged to pro- 
vide the needed stability and insights, idealisms and power, both value judgments 
and the means of their validation in actual experience. 

But now again, to particularize, not exhaustively, but chiefly by way of illus- 
tration. Keeping life true means inclusively the introduction and the cultivation of 
a certain qualitative factor in all personal relationships. The Christian faith rests 
upon a conception of all life in terms of organic relationships. And apart from 
the personalities involved, the ideas we have referred to as living truths would be 
but pointless and profitless abstractions. The lofty principles of mutuality and 
physical and spiritual responsibility must be exemplified in every touch of one 
individual with another. For these are the timbers out of which, in the last analysis, 
our cosmic structure is erected; these are its justification, as well as its interpreta- 
tive expression. Its patterns may originate in the cool calculations of logical 
thought, but its actual fabrication must be wrought in the prosaic workshops of 
the commonplace. 

In the home, for example, it means the generous courtesy and considerateness 
in word and deed, the high sensitiveness to honor and obligation, without which 
so many homes are but empty shells of supposed domesticity, until either with or 
without due process of law they are broken asunder. For there is no more subtle 
indicator of spiritual soundness and ethical integrity than the atmosphere of a home. 

Again, in our recreational activities life must be kept true, and this is another 
crucial point in our modern life. Dean Inge has said, “The soul is dyed the color 
of its leisure thoughts.” And certainly the type and the temper, yes, and the 
tempo of a man’s activities during his so-called off-hours are revealing criteria of 
the personal bases upon which his life is being built. 

And then still again, and even more significantly, if there is any comparative 
rating in these fundamental matters, our personal attitudes and intentions reach 
out into and are reflected throughout the intricacies of business and professional 
life. I suppose there is no more difficult problem before earnest and honest men 
and women to-day than the discovery and development of a definite and practical 
program whereby Christian ideals may be fostered in the midst of twentieth-cen- 
tury Western civilization. For there is an uncomfortable deal of truth in Reinhold 
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Niebuhr’s comment that “Christianity is committed to the espousal of ideals which 
are in direct conflict with the dominant interests and prejudices of contemporary 
life.” Is it not true that modern civilization is frankly acquisitive, possessive, 
materialistic, that reasonable necessities and moderate luxuries are not the goal 
for vast numbers of people, but rather maximum gettings and riotous spendings, 
and further, that practically all our social inequalities and economic irregularities 
are traceable to these two facts of attitude and action? And from driving a hard 
bargain in a single minor business deal to a major oppression that eventuates in 
industrial rioting and bloodshed is merely a difference of circumstance and involve- 
ment. Keeping life true means operating economically on a footing of mutual 
advantages and mutual benefits and a common trusteeship of opportunity, whether 
the particular situation be the relationship between a house-wife and a maid-servant, 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and an unlettered immigrant laborer, or the 
United States Government and a Carmbbean protectorate. 

Then there are questions of civic management, criminal justice, publie service 
in all its branches, even that enigmatical department of our community life called 
politics, concerning which so many people are saying to religion—Hands off! 
Mustn’t touch! I, for one, cannot imagine any civic or social or even purely 
political situation which should not be subject to the principles enunciated by Jesus, 
whose teaching we take as the noblest setting forth of living truth. Bit by bit we 
are recognizing this, and understanding something of the ways by which personality 
may be served and conserved, and a genuine public welfare developed. But here 
again it demands intelligent and unremitting attention to specific issues and complex 
problems. 

Take as another instance the constant friction generated by race prejudice, 
which every now and then flares up in some lynching atrocity, or other expression 
less brutal, but perhaps giving even more exquisite pain to its victims. The 
explanation is simply that the living truth of human brotherhood has not yet 
become a controlling factor in keeping life true. 

And then there is the unsolved liquor problem. One of the living truths that 
by implication at least we profess to believe is that personal interests are subordi- 
nate to the social good. Because it was a social ill through its rank and appar- 
ently uncontrollable abuse, beverage alcohol has been outlawed by this nation. 
And yet not only are the anti-social liquor interests flooding us with false propa- 
ganda, but thoughtless or willful men and women, the ones in our communities of 
whom better things might well be expected, are for purely selfish reasons nullifying 
the law and not only perpetuating old evils of intemperance, but fostering new evils 
of bootlegging and gang-rule, general corruption and the open defiance of all the 
ordinary considerations of decent and well-ordered community life. Here certainly 
is a desperate situation in need of constructive adjustment. 

And finally, we have the crowning contradiction of living truth im the per- 
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hich sistence and the glorification of organized selfishness and wholesale murder known 
“ary as the war system. Despite the most solemn protestations and pledges of prac- 
ive, tieally every civilized government, many people, both here and elsewhere, still think 
50a] of patriotism only in concepts of marching men and monstrous battleships. And 
igs, under the plausible guise of self-defense, militarism creeps into our educational 
Hes institutions and seeks to fit successive generations of schoolboys for new orgies of 
ard hating, lying, slandering, stealing, killing, all in the name of patriotism. Keepmg 
in life true, in national and imternatfonal terms, just as in personal and individual 
ve- terms, must mean exalting honor and honesty, recognizing mutual rights and 
ual reciprocal obligations, the controlling of both bitterly rampant nationalists and 
er enormously selfish industrialists. It must mean, not only the sendimg out of 
at, devoted and self-sacrificing men and women to heal the wounds and warm the 
he hearts of less favored folks, in the name and spirit of Jesus Christ, but also the 
’ interjection of the same sort of idealism into diplomatic exchanges and trade con- 
ce ferences. It must mean plain Christian decency and friendliness between nations 
d and races, even as it admittedly does between neighbors. 
i { These, then, are just a few of the fields which need careful cultivation—by 
y ; which I mean the most searching scrutiny of each thought and word and deed—in 
s, 4 order that, in and through the outworkings of these problems of understanding and 
e adjustment, life may be kept true. And I have introduced them in this discussion 
y because, as I look out upon life, these matters appear to me to be the basic material 
, upon which the ideas and energies of religion must be put to work, if religion is to 
; demonstrate itself anything more than a heavenly anesthetic. These are some of 
the immediate moral crises, the clinical cases, with which Christian people in general 
and their spiritual guides in particular must come to grips, and for grappling with 


which we need all the vision and courage we can muster and command. 

One more werd in this connection, by way of supplement, not qualification. I 
hope that it will not be thought, because of the emphasis I have placed upon 
these more immediately practical matters, that I conceive of religion as being con- 
cerned only with some sort of overgrown social-service program, merely persistent 
propaganda of one kind or another in the interests of clean government, good 
health, or happy homes. I am trying to interpret an understanding of essential 
relationships whereby all of life may be considered as one vast and harmonious 
integration of personal values. For the kingdom of heaven is not eating and 
drinking—not even eating balanced rations and drinking W. C. T. U. cocktails. It 
is not even education in community welfare. Any sort of education of itself is 
impotent. I know it to be true in one state, and I venture it is true throughout 
the nation, that the educational average within prison walls is higher than the 
educational average on the outside. What we need are right motivations. And to 
this end the first, as well as the last, item in keeping life true must be the main- 
tenance of what we may call a mystic touch with living truth. It demands an 
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actively operative spiritual consciousness, kept warm by worship, kept lively by 
love, kept keen through contact and communion with God. This, after all, is the 
basic relationship. This is the sector that must complete the circle of controlled 
and constructive living, the master compass which gives guidance, and by which 
the ultimate direction of life is determined. 

Thus sketchily have I endeavored to scan the horizons of the present, or skim 
the surface, if you choose, and express certain of my own convictions concerning 
the twofold task of religion—keeping truth alive, and keeping life true. If you 
say I have but glibly run the gamut of human interests and experiences, I wil! 
answer that that is precisely what I have intended to do, for the sufficient reason 
that the range of religion is coincident and co-extensive with the range of all human 
interests and experiences. In these various fields of thought and action a somewhat 
confused and bewildered generation is calling for aid—needing proclamations and 
demonstrations of reality, interpretations of experience, assurances of high destiny 
These, I repeat, are the practical problems to which the religious leaders of to-day 
and to-morrow must address themselves when they have first thought their own 
way through to a reasonably solid basis of understanding and cosmic confidence. 
To these issues religion must bring both a creative morality and a moral creativity. 
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The Movement Toward Autonomous National Churches 
TWO VIEWS 


(ALTHOUGH THE FoLLow1nG ArticLtes Do Nor Constirure AN AFFIRMATIVE AND 
Necative Discussion, THey Have EnoucH Contrastinc ELEMENTS TO 
WarRANT Presentinc THEM as Two Ways or CoNSIDERING 
THE Sussecr.—EpirTors.) 


Autonomous National Churches—To Be, or Not to Be 
Bishop THomas NICHOLSON 
Detroit, Michigan 


HE question of the type of administration and organization necessary under 

existing circumstances in the various fields of our foreign missionary work 

is complicated and perplexing. There are many considerations. Numer- 
ous plans are proposed. Wide differences of judgment are expressed. We are 
inclined to think that if the members of the Committee of Twenty-five on Central 
Conferences, which functioned in the last General Conference at Kansas City, 
were called upon to state their deepest conviction, they would say that they were 
not entirely satisfied with what they recommended. They believed that something 
must be done. Accordingly they proposed the best they could suggest at the time 
and under all the circumstances. I feel quite certain that more than one member 
of the General Conference voted under the influence of like considerations; in fact, 
this opinion would seem to be supported by the action of the General Conference 
continuing the committee for the quadrennium and by the character of the man- 
date given it. Moreover, it should not be overlooked that at Kansas City the 
special committee was really charged with reporting on only one phase of the 
problem. When they were continued for the quadrennium the scope of the inquiry 
was considerably enlarged. 

Certain things are perfectly clear to any student of the problem, and especially 
to one who visits the foreign mission field: 

1. Some plan must be devised which gives practical autonomy to the church 
in the respective national fields. American Methodists may, well recall what 
occurred in our own country after the Revolutionary War. American Methodism 
respected Mr. Wesley. Its ministers had a deep sense of gratitude for the con- 
tribution which British Wesleyanism made in the establishment of the Methodist 
Church in America, but they were not willing to receive even Mr. Wesley himself 
as bishop of the church in America, nor to receive any appointee of his, at least 
without their own vote and sanction. They set up the independent autonomous 
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Methodist Episcopal Church in America, maintaining friendly and fraternal rela- 
tions with the Mother Church in Great Britain. Of course, the background was 
different and the conditions in many respects different from these which we now 
have in the Orient. Nevertheless the situation which we confront in many of our 
mission fields is closely analogous. The spirit of nationalism and the demand {or 
self-determination has grown very strong in the last ten or fifteen years. It must 
be reckoned with. As it presents itself just now it is accompanied everywhere, so 
far as I have found it, with a strong desire on the part of Methodist nationalists 
to preserve vital relations with what they lovingly call “The Mother Churches.” 
It is an opportune time to consider the question in all of its bearings. 

2. Those who have not visited the foreign field and had opportunity for close 
observation and personal eontact ean hardly realize the tremendous achievements 
of our church on those fields in the last fifty to seventy years. When one con- 
siders the difficulties of language, of custom, of climate, of education, and of national 
background, the faith and heroism of the missionaries stand out as something 
wonderful. The task of building a Christian Chureh on the field oceupied for so 
many hundreds of years by the pagan religions was seemingly impossible. Their 
temples and shrines were magnificent and numerous. It is said that there are 
nine hundred and eighty temples in the city of Kyoto alone. The great Buddha at 
Kamikura and the magnifieent temple at Nikko are well caleulated to stir national 
pride as well as religious veneration. They are but samples. When one con- 
siders all the faetors, what has been accomplished by our missionary forees in the 
last fifty years is little short of a miracle. Those who would tear up root and 
branch an organization and an administration which has achieved sueh results 
should think twice before they act. 

3. There must be a recognition of the strength of the native converts and the 
native ministry. Of course, there are abroad as at home all sorts and conditions 
in the church membership. Not all the ministers on the foreign field are great 
leaders or star performers any more than are those in America, but taken all in all 
I have heard no abler debates, no finer discussions, and no more orderly presenta- 
tion of facts in any General Conference in America than I heard in the Korean 
Commission and the Korean General Conference. We have real leaders worthy to 
be trusted in all the foreign fields. Moreover, the spiritual tone and doctrinal grasp 
of the Oriental churches is most heartening. The report of the Committee on 
Judicial Procedure in the new Korean Methodist Church is a study. The stand- 
ards of Christian conduct described and the care taken to guard the church against 
unworthy members would be a tonic in American churches. 

4. The situation differs in different fields. Our judgment is that exactly the 
same plan need not, perhaps should not, be used in every field. The situation in 
Mexico is decidedly different from the situation in Japan, and the case in Japan 
itself is quite different from the conditions which surround the church in Korea. 
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China is still a problem by itself, and as I see it the conditions in India are quite 
different from those in China. Any plan to be a wise one must be somewhat 
flexible. 

5. In setting up an autonomous church we must realize that in no one of these 
countries is the native Methodist Church as yet able to walk alone. It will not be 
able to do go for years to come. Take Korea as an illustration. The church is 
alert, evangelistic, vigorous, and consecrated, but the people are poor. The aver- 
age income per member is almost infinitesimal, and to leave the church entirely 
to self-support would be to overwhelm it in a single quadrennium. The per diem 
allowance for General Conference members outside of Seoul was fixed by the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements for the General Conference at two yen, or a fraetion less 
than one dollar per day. There was quite a murmur that this was too high and 
some fear expressed by the natives that it might be a precedent, but it simply 
indicates that American standards of living and expenditure are out of the ques- 
tion. There we are in a different world. 

6. Then, too, theorize as we may, it is an open question whether it is possible 
long to maintain that noble and unselfish missionary spirit which will result in the 
contribution of large sums of money annually to these respective fields when there 
is no control, no provision for a voice in the use and direction of the funds and no 
intimate contacts. It is not, as some would insinuate, a question of imperialistic 
overlordship, nor is the hesitancy born of mere love of power. Donors, if true 
stewards of the Lord, have not only a right, but also a duty to imsist on having 
guarantees for the wise expenditure of funds. It is not the native alone with 
whom we have to deal. While we maintain a large force of missionaries we must 
recognize that there is just as much danger of visionaries and of unwise advisers 
among them as among our leaders on the home field. The Mother Churches have 
a right to such contacts and to such sources of information as will satisfy them that 
their investments are good and that their trusts are wisely administered. We 
welcome returned missionaries and nationalists like James L. Ding to our pulpits 
and platforms. Their speeches make a profound impression, but the large sums 
of money which have been given to China were largely the result of the confidence 
the church had in the proved judgment of men like James W. Bashford, Wilson 8. 
Lewis, and John F. Goucher. In recent times deputations of Jaymen have fre- 
quently gone to see for themselves. Some such guaranty must be given even for the 
protection of the reputation for integrity and sound judgment on the part of the 
nationalists themselves. 

All these problems were frankly faced by the commission which has just 
returned from Korea. It is our judgment that the desire for American shekels was 
net the prime nor the chief motive of those nationalists in their constant urgency 
that we work out some plan to preserve a vital relation with the Mother Churches. 
They wanted constantly the advice, the benefit of long experience, and the spiritual 
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impacts and the world fellowship which would come from these contacts. They 
saw the dangers of narrow nationalism even more clearly than some of us did. 
The plan there worked out is full of suggestion. It is certainly worthy of careful 
experiment. It provides a Central Council of thirty-five members composed as 
follows: 


1. Ex officio, the General Superintendent of the Korean Methodist Church, 
and the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church and of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, officially appointed to Korea. 

2. Sixteen members from the Korean Methodist Church, including min- 
isters, laymen and laywomen, to be elected as the General Conference of said 
church may direct. 

3. Sixteen missionaries, eight of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
four men and four women, and eight of the Methodist Episcopal Church, four 
from the Board of Foreign Missions and four from the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, to be elected as the bishops officially assigned to Korea and 
the missionaries may determine. 

4. The functions of this Central Council shall be: 


(a) To pass upon all estimates for grants-in-aid for the evangelistic 
work of the Annual Conferences, all estimates for mission institutions and 
budgets for other special lines of missionary work, and to transmit the same 
to their respective Boards. 

(b) To receive the appropriations from the Boards and to distribute 
to the work, through the Treasurer of the Council, observing such designa- 
tions as are made by the Boards. 

(c) To appoint a Committee on Appointments to confer with the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Korean Methodist Church and, when prac- 
ticable, with the officially appointed Bishops of the Mother Churches 
regarding the appointment of missionaries in institutional work 

(d) To appoint the members of the Boards of Managers or the Trus- 
tees of institutions heretofore appointed by the Annual Conferences, or 
Missions, and to formulate and approve new constitutions for such Boards. 

(e) To determine the type and number of new missionaries needed 
and to make request for them through the Boards. 

(f) To pass upon the acceptability and return of missionaries at the 
beginning of each furlough period. 

(g) To integrate as far as possible all institutional work, educational, 
medical, and social-evangelistic, with the general policies of the Korean 
Methodist Church. 

(h) To prepare annually a report of the work of the Central Council 
and to transmit the same to the Korean Annual Conferences, to the Gen- 
eral Conferences of the three co-operating churches, to the three Bishops, 
and to the supporting Mission Boards. ; 

(i) The plan also provides for a representation of the Korean Church 
to the General Conference at home and for delegates from the home 
Conferences to the Korean General Conference. 


This is at least an attempt to preserve the interests of the home church, the 
missionary spirit in America, and the world-wide character of the church at the 
same time that it leaves the Korean Church to frame its own Discipline, to elect 
its own bishop, to do its own business, and to function as a vitally Korean Church. 
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The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has given much thought and atten- 
tion to these problems and has viewed them from other angles. They have estab- 
lished an International Department. The national units in Sweden, Germany, 
Switzerland, South America, and in other countries are autonomous, but they have 
all the benefits of contact with the central organization in America. However, they 
select their own missionary field, direct their own candidates, and vote their own 
money. They are greatly inspired and strengthened by their world fellowship in 
the International Department. There they have representation and there they 
imbibe the missionary enthusiasm and conviction which inspired the organization 
of that remarkable society. Each national group has the benefit of the experience 
of all. They enjoy the high value of a sense of solidarity and the vision of Chris- 
tian world conquest. The responses which these national groups have made to the 
advances from the home field and the fine foreign missionary work which is under- 
taken are worthy of careful study. 

It is my judgment that such considerations as these must have attention. We 
might reorganize and refunction the Ecumenical Conference. If we, in common with 
the other branches of Methodism, set up these autonomous churches according to 
the special conditions in each field abroad, observing constantly certain general and 
fundamental principles which should appear in all, we might, through this medium, 
do at least four things which would help to meet the situation: 

1. In some such way as has been attempted in this Korean Church we might 
preserve a vital relation to the Mother Church, which has fostered the foreign Con- 
ference or Conferences. This is desirable and desired. Large values would accrue. 
To throw out only one hint, we are reminded of the debt American Methodism has 
owed through all the years to the scholarship and authorship of the British Wes- 
leyan Church with which we have kept up fraternal relations. 

2. The groups which have thus been fostered by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and similarly by each separate branch cf Methodism, might form a sec- 
tion in the Ecumenical Conference in some such way as is done in The National 
Educational Association. That body has departments of Colleges and Universities, 
of Secondary Schools, or Rural Schools, in fact of all sorts. There those especially 
interested may get together by themselves and have discussions for their mutual 
profit. So the various branches of Methodism in the Ecumenical Conference might 
have their departments enlarged and defined as desired. 

3. The Ecumenical Conference at large might function very much as the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America has attempted to function for 
the various Protestant denominations included in its membership. 

4. This solidarity would help to bring about the union of the various branches 
of Methodism which we so much desire. It is a significant fact that the union of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has 


begun on the foreign field. Those of us who have seen representatives of the two 
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groups work together in fine co-operation see no good reason why they should 
longer remain apart. 

There is still another consideration. We hold and insist that the Episcopacy 
is an office and not an order. We elected missionary bishops to meet specific 
problems. It is not impossible that we may elect bishops with different designa- 
tions and with somewhat different functions for different countries, indeed for the 
same country at different periods of development. Methodism has taken pride in 
the adaptability of its system. 

It is possible that a still better organization would be the creation of some 
such world-wide body as the Episcopalians have in their Lambeth Conference. 
They have no legislative functions, little if any definite authority, but their dis- 
cussions, their determinations, and their findings haye tremendous force throughout 
the world-wide Episcopalian connection. Methodism needs some such body. Is it 
not becoming increasingly plain that the General Conference of our church, as now 
constituted, can hardly hope to function in all the ways which are necessary? If 
it shall attempt to do so, it will require some radical changes in its own structure. 

In some such ways we must aim to protect the Methodist Church from splitting 
up into little narrow national groups with no spirit of connectionalism, no intelligent 
and organized interchange of ideas, no efforts at unity in doctrine and discipline, 
and no helpful missionary spirit which impresses the whole world. The inter- 
national character must and should be preserved, but it must be preserved in such 
a way as to recognize the separate entity of each national group, their right to 
self-determination, and the preservation of their national spirit. What America 
has demanded for itself in these regards it must accord to those abroad. How- 
ever, we must preserve these people from Jingoism and from that “my country 
right or wrong” spirit which is so great a delusion. We now have before us what has 
been attempted in Mexico and in Brazil, in Korea, Japan, China, and India, and 
we have a large and representative commission appointed by the General Con- 
ference to study this problem in its entirety. It is my judgment that the bishops 
of the church should co-operate with thie commission in facing these great problems 
and should present a matured report to the General Conference of 1932. 


Shall Methodism Be a World Church? Yes! 


Bisnop Grorce A. MILLER 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, South America 


To John Wesley the eighteenth-century world looked like his parish, but to 
us in our day some current tendencies make it look like everybody’s parish. The 
readjustments required to meet the exigencies of a post-war world and a post- 
centenary church have developed two distinct tendencies, one of them making for 
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decentralization, the other for disintegration. The decentralization began in May, 
1928, and, through enlarged Centra] Conference powers, assured practically com- 
plete local autonomy, within the universals of a world-movement, and we thought 
that we had settled it. But in 1930 three of the major fields of missionary effort 
set up separate, independent, national churches, each with its General Conference, 
Bishop, Boards, overhead, and everything; everything, that is, except the detail of 
complete self-support. The children have left home, but expect continued monthly 
remittances from New York or Nashville. 

First, to clear the issue, let it be said that there are two things not included 
in the idea of a world-wide Methodist Episcopal Church. One is the idea of a 
church dominated by and controlled from the United States. The other idea is that 
the end in view is the saving of Methodism. Methodism may or may not be 
worth saving, depending on its effectiveness as a means to spread “Scriptural 
Holiness,” individual and social, among men. 

Why, then, these independent churches in Japan, Mexico, Brazil, and Korea? 
And what comes next? 

We are told that the nationals (meaning the natives of whatever land) are 
demanding that we turn the church over to their management. But this demand 
has been more vociferous than general. A close examination of the situation in the 
churches abroad reveals the presence of a very small but noisy group of leaders 
or near-leaders, sometimes ambitious and sometimes without perspective, intent 
upon taking over full control. Meanwhile the vast majority of pastors, teachers, 
and laymen are quite content with their present relations with a world-movement 
whose values they recognize and which leaves them free for every desirable form 
of self-determination. 

By a world church we mean specifically such a church as is at present con- 
templated and provided for in the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The much-abused analogy of the British Empire still has values for our thinking. 
World-wide Methodism is no longer an expanded American Methodism, enlarged 
to take in the outlying provinces, meaning the four corners of the earth. It does 
mean that instead of a number of separate, independent national churches, we 
shall have a general world-wide movement made up of self-administered Central 
Conference units, each forming an integral part of the whole and bound together 
by some form of General Conference. We now have in working order all the 
machinery we need for that result. 

It is claimed that the divisions of nationalism are the remedy for the evils of 
denominationalism. The spectacle of an American-divided church setting up its 
walls of separation in foreign lands is a scandal of the first order. Who of us has 
not been embarrassed to confusion trying to explain why Seventh Day Adventists 
and Southern Baptists refuse to enter any co-operative procedure? “But why do 
they aet that way?” I have wondered about that myself, and I’m sure I don’t 
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know. Now it is a fact that Methodism usually stands ready to join hands with 
anybody who is going our way, but the tragic fact remains that we are often in 
contact with some churches that as yet decline to enter into agreements or com- 
binations that might restrict their preferences and conveniences in the propaga- 
tion of the One True Faith. We all admit the idealistic beauties of the One Big 
Evangelical Church, but until we in the United States do better than at present we 
cannot hope to catch up with the churches in foreign lands where the exigencies of 
social indifference or active opposition have forced us closer together. 

But are we to cure these longitudinal evils of a divided body of Christ by 
superimposing thereon the latitudinal pattern of separated national churches? Is 
the campaign chart of the kingdom of God on earth to look like a many-colored 
map of the nations of the world? 

This whole matter of nationalism needs a little closer study. There is an un- 
wholesome, exaggerated form of nationalism, bequeathed to us by the World War, 
along with the passport evil and the discovery that the human race is made up of 
two sexes. In polities, business, education, literature, and religion this “me-first” 
spirit has wrought vast mischief. The smaller the nation the more need of 
strutting to keep up. States’ rights, little countries’ rights, little churches’ rights, 
little leaders’ rights, everybody, every country for all the rights in sight, and this 


’ 


in an age of, air travel, radio communication, international banking, superexplosives, 
poison gas, and standardized everything. The anomaly of a Christian Church 


cross-sectioned by national lines and divided into self-centered national units be- 
comes an anachronism in a world that, in spite of its faults, is moving slowly 
toward larger realizations of the universal values of humanity. 

Some of these national self-assertions would be humorous if they were not so 
serious in their possible results. A high official of a republic of less than half a 
million of people one day told me that the intellectuals of his country were acutely 
conscious of a high calling to lift the educational standards of the rest of the world, 
as soon as they could establish at least one school of college grade. Another re- 
public, one half of whose population resides in its capital city, is noted far and wide 
for the marked superiority complex that distinguishes its citizens. Another coun- 
try whose journalists boil their pots with frequent attacks against the “Terror of 
the North” maintains an official blacklist of all people in other lands who are so 
indiscreet as to say anything not wholly complimentary to the land in question. 
They will never be permitted to cross its borders. 

Since the beginning of the century national leadership has made rapid strides 
in all the larger fields of our world-wide missionary effort. As a missionary church, 
we have come through three more or less defined stages. First, the missionary 
was necessarily pastor, teacher, leader, director, builder, planner, everything. Then 
came the discovered and trained native helpers, working under the foreign mis- 
sionary leader. Inevitably, if the work progressed, came the adolescent stage when 
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missionary and national changed places, not always painlessly. In churches main- 
taining a “Mission” and a separate organization for natives, awkward situations 
often arose. In all fairness let it be said that Methodism, with its Annual-Confer- 
ence-basis, in which the native predominates from the start, has made the transi- 
tion, not always without inconvenience, but at least without need of anzsthetics. 

In short, it is not the nationals of other lands who are asking for a separation 
of the church into separate national units. The agitation for independent churches 
comes from within the United States. There is no appreciable over-seas demand 
for a divided Methodism. 

The first independent national Methodist Church was set up in Japan in 1907, 
but no one thought of following Japan’s lead until the close of the war, when the 
emphasis on self-determination awakened national leaders everywhere to a con- 
sideration of the anomalies of a church dominated by foreigners. Methodism 
steadily made needed readjustments in practically all fields. The first Field Finance 
Committee that I visited in South America eleven years ago was made up of 
fourteen missionaries and two nationals. We have come far and fast since then. 
That same committee now leaves all matters of church finances to a group which 
does not include a single missionary, and the result is contentment and high 
efficiency. 

In 1920 the General Conference, following the high idealism of the Centenary 
and desiring to do the generous thing by its over-seas churches, elected and sent 
abroad an unprecedented number of United States bishops. These good men were 
selected by the incidents and accidents of General Conference elections rather than 
because of their physical, social, linguistic, or other qualifications for foreign service 
and we soon enough discovered that multiplicity of American bishops was not the 


remedy for the growing pains of a vigorous world church. Then came Paul 
Hutchinson’s The Next Step, in which we were told what it was all about. Our 
world-wide church was too much made-in-America, and by 1932 it would be 


everybody for himself, unless we took heed to our ways. 

Hutchinson was right about it, but the change came sooner than some of us 
expected. The General Conference of 1928 gave serious and intelligent considera- 
tion to the subject, and, through enlarged powers for the Central Conferences, 
turned practically the entire administration of the foreign churches over to the men 
on the field. The Annual Conferences promptly approved the measure and now 
from the last little pioneer Sunday school in a private house to the election of 
bishops, throughout the length and breadth of the church abroad, control is 
thoroughly national. The decentralization of Methodism is accomplished and her 
democracy vindicated. 

We now meet a strange phenomenon. In the very year in which all this is 
attained, with administration localized and contented nationals in all lands, comes 
this disintegrating movement, originating not by request of nationals nor in any 
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foreign lands, but in the United States. That this idea of setting up independent 
churches should synchronize with the falling income of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the consequent heartaches of missionary administrators should not cause 
us surprise. When the steam pressure is too low to make the grade and more coal 
cannot be obtained, there is nothing to do but to unload. That the process should 
be extended to include three major mission fields in a single year is partly due to 
the simultaneous culmination of quadrennium policies and methods, and also indi- 
cates something of precipitation, not to say panic. Everywhere in Latin America 
we are asked why Mexico, Brazil, and Korea are cut off from the wholesome 
inspirations and widening horizons of a world church and left to their own, some- 
times narrow, national devices. 

The side-by-side existence of two Methodisms gives color to the independent 
movement in Mexico and Brazil, and the fact that no episcopal administrator has 
ever set up a residence in Brazil may or may not explain some things. Last of all 
comes the statement that all this, together with the last devastating diminution 
of seventeen per cent in missionary appropriations, constitutes a new and fine 
method of advance. To the man on the field, facing the blood-letting readjust- 
ments, the advance is all too apparent, but it is to the rear. 

Against this disintegrating movement in Methodism stand three major con- 
siderations: (a) the historical and proven genius of Methodism for the discovery 
and development of native leadership; (b) the peculiar and desperate need at 
the present time of an international moral and spiritual binder; (c) the intrinsic 
nature of the gospel itself. 

From the start Methodism has been both expansive and cohesive. But for 
the War of the Revolution we might have had a federated, world-wide, Wesleyan 
Methodism with ample liberty-in-unity on both sides of the Atlantic, anticipating 
by a century and a half the present Central Conference developments. No one 
will suggest that because Methodism began that way it must go on forever un- 
changed, but never were the catholicity and adaptability of historical Methodism 
more needed than just now. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church stands for one of the two general types of 
churches that have succeeded in missionary enterprises. The other kind is con- 
gregational in form and usually has a “Mission” made up of missionaries exclusively, 
which meets and decides matters before advising the natives as to what may be 
expected. Methodism’s Annual Conference, overwhelmingly national from its first 
organization, has no “Mission” and gives the national convert every chance from 
the start. Sunday-school teacher, exhorter, local preacher, supply pastor, proba- 
tioner in the Annual Conference, four years’ studies, circuit preacher, senior pastor, 
district superintendent, member of Finance Committee, these well-trained leaders 
in every land stand ready and able to carry full administrative responsibility, and 
they do it. “It is true that we have the word ‘democracy,’ ” exclaimed a pastor of 
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a non-episcopal denomination, “and we often give thanks that we are not Meth- 
odists with a bishop to boss us. But the fact is that the Methodists have five times 
more democracy in practice than we do, and he who does the least bossing of all is 
the bishop himself.” 

The proof of this administrative pudding is that the natives eat it and cry 
for more. Nowhere are Methodist nationals asking for separation from the 
Mother Churches. In the Orient and elsewhere representatives of other denomi- 
nations are working for the formation of united, national, evangelical churches, free 
from foreign control. It is no accident that Methodists have no interest in these 
movements; they are not troubled by foreign control. “We now have everything 
we want,” said a national district superintendent to me recently. Everywhere they 
are voting for a world church. 

Once more, why then these independent churches? Because the whole dis- 
integrating movement was made in America and exported for foreign consump- 
tion. The exigencies of a divided American Methodism gave color to the plea for 
independent churches in Japan, Korea, and Mexico in order that the scandal of 
division might disappear, but the divisions were American-made divisions carried 
abroad to the distress of the confused natives. To get rid of these United States 
quarrels it seemed necessary to sever organic relations with the separated home 
churches. 

But this is not all. In the case of Mexico, the two Methodisms for four years 
worked on a plan of federation and asked General Conference approval from both 
home churches. The approval was given in principle and the details turned over 
to a joint commission which met in Mexico City on July 7-8, 1930. Up to the 
date of the meeting no Mexican Methodist (at least of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church) had any idea of an independent church. The plan of separation was 
set up in the United States, perfected on the train on the way down, carried 
across the border, and forty-eight hours after reaching Mexico City was set up and 
approved. To be sure the Mexicans themselves indorsed the plan—they were 
informed that no other course was possible. No one has yet had time to explain 
the need for this haste. The new Mexican Methodist Church will succeed; the 
genius and ability of the Mexicans will take care of that, but it is not what the 
Mexicans themselves planned or asked. 

How the Latins, at least, feel about it may be gathered from the unanimous 
votes of the South American Conferences asking that missionaries keep their mem- 
bership where they work and live rather than accept the invitation of the Board 
of Foreign Missions to transfer to the States. An outstanding Chilean in discussing 
the subject said, “We do not want a Chilean Church; it would be too small. We 
want to form part of a church as universal as the gospel itself.” 

Did ever the nations of men have more need of a moral and spiritual common 
denominator than now? We have tried everything else and failed. Economic 
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interest is too brittle, diplomacy too slippery, militarism too negative, culture too 
thin, and socialism too uneven to keep a centrifugal humanity from flying to 
pieces under the strains of contemporary high-velocity living. Only the gospel of 
the Son of man can make out of nationally separated peoples and conflicting race 
interests a world brotherhood. 

Any church limited to the borders of one country is necessarily an intensely 
patriotic church, and patriotic in the narrow meaning of the term. Its leaders 
are bound to work and preach and pray for “my country” first, last, and always, 
and may Ged confound the knavish tricks of all the rest of them. Race prejudice 
is as old as history, as deep as human nature, and as universal as breathing. Onl) 
a gospel interpreted in the supernational universals of Calvary and Pentecost and 
Antioch can sweep across armed frontiers and blend struggling national groups into 
a universal brotherhood. The quickest way to reach this end is by developing a 
few strong, world-wide denominations and later bringing them into increasing], 
closer bonds of federation and co-ordinated service. This is no idle dream, for 
we are yearly improving our working relations and contacts with the leading 
missionary denominations. 

By the pragmatic test, we are on the right track. In many cases a universal 
church has assayed high steadying powers across troubled national boundaries. In 
South America, Chile and Peru growled at each other across disputed borders for 
forty years. Back and forth across the troubled buffer provinces passed the annual 
greetings and messages of brotherhood and Christian good will between the Annual 
Conferences of the two quarreling countries. Our numbers were small; they still 
are, but the leavening influence of those greetings and prayers had lifting power 
Peruvians and Chileans were brethren because they belonged to the same world- 
wide church and as far as I know none of the more nationally independent churches 
exchanged greetings in this way. At last the prayers were answered and Chile and 
Peru are on speaking terms again. We are not going to get an international 
patriotism from national independent churches. 

Finally, the gospel that we preach is in its essential spirit and nature catholic 


and supernational. That was set up at Pentecost, though good men then and 
now have been slow to realize its implications. Those who imagine that the setting 
up of independent national churches is something new need to go back to Judaism 
with its national religion and learn anew the lessons of Peter’s vision, that the reli- 


gion of Jesus is essentially above and beyond all boundaries of race or tribe or 
clan. The present decentralizing movement in Methodism may be a form of that 
reversion to Judaism that in some fashion has appeared in nearly every century of 
Christian history. 

The whole New Testament emphasis is unmistakably universal. The gospel is 
for all men. “Everybody” was at Pentecost, and race prejudices and national <ivi- 
sions alike eventually were swept away before the rising tide of spiritual life and 
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the compelling dynamic of a new and original experience of spiritual reality. The 
disciples had much to learn and fumbled at it for a time, but Paul at last saved 
Christianity from nationalism and made it coextensive with all nations and 
centuries. 

It may be claimed that so long as we have present denominational divisions 
there is no hope of a larger world-wide church anyway. The answer of experience 
is that with the present steady approach to better interdencminational understand- 
ings and closer fellow-service, these same denominations constitute a less formidable 
danger to the ultimate realizations of Christian brotherhood than do the existence 
of a number of separated national churches, shut in by the crowding horizons of 
race prejudice, international suspicion, and narrow patriotism. 

We are told that the gospel must be diversely interpreted to fit the needs of 
racial differences and social developments. A missionary secretary, visiting for 
the first time a foreign field, complained to me that the Holy Communion, except 
for difference of language used, was administered much as in the United States. He 
felt that somehow it should be radically different. I did not recognize such a need. 
Having administered the Communion in four of the five continents of the earth, I 
had found human needs and aspirations and experiences much the same every- 
where. Differences of approach and interpretation there may be, certainly, but 


just now we are in more danger of overemphasizing these characteristics than of 


overlooking them. Paul had it: God did make of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell together and we shall make better progress toward the City of God set up on 
earth as we place more emphasis on the universals and less on our petty race differ- 
ences. The gospel in action works out the same social, moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual results in all lands and climes. We need to rise above the Jew-and- 
Samaritan state of mind and glimpse the horizons of that everlasting kingdom that 
shall endure throughout all generations. By segregating the church into independ- 
ent, self-centered units we are only postponing the day when the knowledge of the 
Lord shall fill the earth as the waters cover the great deep. In the language of 
the Negro spiritual, “Lawd, hasten de day!” : 
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The Case for Unemployment Insurance 


Harry W. LAIv_er 
New York 


HE dole, that’s all unemployment insurance is, and I am against it.” Stu- 
dents of politics tell us that the most effective way of opposing a thing we 
don’t like is to call it by a name which gives rise to an unfavorable emo- 

tion in the mind of the average citizen and let it go at that. This method requires 
much less gray matter than does the presentation of a logical argument and turns 
the trick much more quickly. It is the method that has been resorted to by most 
of the opponents of unemployment insurance. 

It seems that Great Britain adopted a system of compulsory insurance against 
the risks of unemployment in 1911 with the employers, the workers, and the state 
all contributing to the fund. At the end of the first eight or nine years of the 
scheme the fund boasted of a surplus of some $100,000,000. Then came the end of 
the war. Millions of soldiers returned from the front and sought employment in 
peace industries. Millions of civilians, at work during the war in ammunition and 
other plants, suddenly found themselves out of a job. These had not been covered 
by any unemployment insurance scheme. They had not contributed to any insur- 
ance fund. But they could not find immediate work, and the government felt that 
they should not be left to private charity or to starvation. It voted a contribution 
to be paid to them outside of the unemployment insurance system. That govern- 
ment contribution was referred to as a “dole.” The word was widely adopted and 
was later applied by its opponents erroneously to the unemployment insurance 
system as a whole. 

However, we Americans, observing the handouts of soup and sandwiches on 
our thousands of breadlines, are beginning to ask ourselves whether, in refusing to 
consider the British “dole,” we are not adopting a far more demoralizing dole ihan 
Great Britain ever dreamed of. 

We are now in the midst of the most serious period of depression since the 
nineties. This is the fourteenth depression of a greater or lesser extent since 1885, 
the second major depression since the World War. Some five to seven million men 
and women, able and willing to work, are denied that privilege. What physical and 
mental and spiritual anguish this bald fact means to these millions and to their 
families it is impossible to say. How many of our population will be added to the 
long list of physical wrecks, of beggars, of gunmen and criminals in our great cities 
as a result of this long period of joblessness only the future can tell. 

It will probably be months before the situation appreciably improves, and even 
then the upward curve of business is likely to carry us to “prosperity” at a much 
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less rapid rate than following the crisis of 1920-21. And even when we have 
returned to “normalcy,” we will still find hundreds of thousands in the army of the 
unemployed. For seasonal unemployment, technological unemployment, unem- 
ployment due to the establishment of the dead line in industry, to our consolidation 
and merger movement, to shifts in styles and in locations, and to many other forces 
are operative in good times as well as in bad times. Between the years 1920 and 
1927, in fact, according to the National Bureau of Economic Research, there was a 
minimum of anywhere from 1,400,000 to 4,200,000 out of work. During these years, 
furthermore, the net increase in unemployment was something like 650,000. 

In the old days, when life in America was largely agricultural, a man out of a 
job was usually a man who would not work, or was in some way incapacitated. 
To-day, in our great industrial units, the man out of work is usually idle through no 
fault of his own. If you are one of ten thousand workers in a Ford or General 
Motors plant and are turned out of a job overnight because of lack of effective 
demand for motor vehicles, who can say that the fault is yours? The fault lies in 
social, not individual, maladjustment. The individual should thus not be compelled 
to assume all of the risks of unemployment. Those risks, like the risks of sickness, 
of death, should be pooled, should be shared by industry and by society. 

Our European neighbors have long since learned that lesson, and to-day there 
are ten countries where unemployment insurance prevails, covering a total of 
45,000,000 workers. 

The plans in the various countries are not uniform. In Great Britain the 
worker contributes fourteen cents a week, the employer sixteen cents, and the state 
fifteen cents. When a worker is without a job, he presents his card duly stamped 
to the public employment bureau. The exchange tries to find him another job. If 
it sends him to a position and he rejects it without good reason, or if he refuses to 
follow out the orders of the exchange, he receives no benefit. Should there be no 
available job, however, he receives, after a waiting period of six days, $4.25 a week, 
if single, up to $7.25, if he has a dependent wife and dependent children. He 
receives this benefit until a job is found. In Germany the employer and the worker 
maintain the unemployment insurance fund and benefits are paid for a twenty-six- 
week period. The state, in case of necessity, gives a supplementary contribution 
for an additional thirteen weeks. The contributions and benefits are graded accord- 
ing to wages received. 

We hear rumblings in this country against various aspects of the British 
scheme. We are often told that this and other plans are a failure. And yet a 
glance at the conclusions reached by the various investigating bodies in Great 
Britain will disabuse us of that belief. The Blanesburgh Committee, in its 1927 
report to Parliament, makes this significant statement: 


We have found in all quarters a general agreement that the risk of unem- 
ployment should be insured. It has been recognized by all who have 
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appeared before us, and we ourselves share the view, that an unemployment 


° al 
insurance scheme must now be regarded as a permanent feature of our code of 
social legislation. . . . No one has suggested to us that the principle of - 
unemployment insurance should be abandoned. es 
ft 
The National Confederation of Employers Organizations, including most of of 
; the employers’ groups in the country, declares: 3 
Whatever may be the defects of the emergency measure, the experiment 
of compulsory insurance as initiated in 1911 cannot be adjudged a failure in | 
itself. On the contrary . . . experience has proved that it is practicable in 
normal times to make provision by way of insurance for assisting the bona fide 


workers over periods of temporary and unavoidable unemployment. 


The Balfour Committee of 1929 was even more laudatory of the general scheme, | 
declaring, “The establishment of a practically universal system of insurance against 
unemployment is one of the greatest advances in social amelioration made during 
the past century.’ 
insurance has, “without question, enabled us to pass through these seven lean vears 


’ 


The Liberal Industrial Inquiry maintained that unemployment 


without the health of the mass of the working population being impaired or the 
standard of living lowered.” While Mary B. Gilson of the Industrial Relations 
Counselors, who has just concluded a most comprehensive study of the British 
system, testified, “In conversations with numbers of employers, workers and others 
in Great Britain during the winter of 1928-9, I found not a single employer who 
would willingly abandon unemployment insurance for the old, haphazard methods 
of relieving destitution due to unemployment.” 

These statements do not mean that there are no criticisms of details and often 
of important details. Sir William Beveridge criticizes in particular the fact that 
some industries are compelled to pay a sum totally disproportionate to their em- 
ployment risks and that others adopt policies of hire and of fire which unduly 
burden the fund. He urges a penalization of such industries or corporations. 5 
Beveridge, however, scotches the argument that any considerable number of 
workers draw benefits while refusing to accept available work, and contends that 
every investigation has proved that charges of malingering have been 
idle and irresponsible talk.” 


“ 


shown to be 


In America the principle of unemployment insurance has been argued before 
state legislatures since 1915, but no act providing for unemployment reserves has . 





as yet found its way onto the statute book. 1 
Most students of the subject would greatly prefer to see a national system of 
insurance to state systems, on the ground of a wider distribution of risks and in 


SE 


order effectively to dispose of the constantly repeated argument used against such 
state legislation that capital would be driven to another state. However, a federal 
plan of unemployment insurance would probably fail to secure the sanction of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as at present constituted, Socialists and others 
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are therefore urging a constitutional amendment specifically legalizing unemploy- 
ment reserves and other forms of social legislation deemed to be in the public inter- 
est. Many are also urging a national subsidy to state unemployment insurance 
funds. A Senate committee made up of Senators Hebert, Glenn, and Wagner is 
studying the unemployment insurance schemes here and abroad and is planning to 
make its report on December 7. 

There are two main types of insurance advocated in the various states at the 
present time, and a number of variations from these types. One type is that pro- 
posed by the American Association for Labor Legislation. The draft bill of the 
A. A. L. L. proposes that the employers alone contribute to the fund. The Asso- 
ciation declares that this type of bill follows in general the procedure in the case of 
the workmen’s compensation laws. It maintains that the employers are the active 
agents in management and should be given an incentive to put their house in order 
and to stabilize employment conditions. It contends that, during the last few years, 
corporations have increasingly adopted the practice of putting aside in good years 
a surplus from their earnings to be used in the payment of dividends in years of 
adversity. According to the Standard Statistics Company, for instance, while the 
earnings of industry and business in 1930 dropped between twenty-five and thirty 
per cent from the high peak of 1929, and while the wage bill for that year—exclu- 
sive of that for agricultural workers, government employees, and servants—de- 
creased by some $9,500,000,000, interest and dividends increased by over $400,000- 
000! If reserves are put aside for the investing and owning class in the population, 
how much greater reason is there for putting them aside for those who have invested 
their lives in industrial concerns! 

The Association bill limits the employers’ reserves to one and one half per cent 
of the wageroll. Benefits extend to a maximum of thirteen weeks and are fixed at 
a maximum of ten dollars a week. Insurance funds are set up by industries or 
groups of industries and the organization of public employment exchanges by indus- 
tries as well as by the state is encouraged. 

The Socialist bill differs from the Association bill in several particulars. In 
the first place it provides for state contributions as well as contributions from the 
employers. The individual employers, its advocates argue, may be able to lessen 
seasonal unemployment and help the situation in other ways. But most forms of 


unemployment are due to conditions over which the individual employers have 


little control. Much of our joblessness results from great cyclical depressions, from 
technical changes, from shifts in styles and locations, from consolidations and 
mergers, from tariff and money changes, from the low purchasing power of the 
masses and from other social maladjustments. Society, which is primarily respon- 
sible for unemployment, should be compelled to face its responsibility. Further, 
if the state’s contributions come from graduated income and inheritance taxes, the 
burden cannot be shifted to the ultimate consumer, as in the case of employers’ 
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contributions. Such taxation likewise aids in a healthy and wholesome redistribu- 
tion of wealth. 

The Socialist bill provides for benefits graded in accordance with wages and 
the number of dependents and proposes benefits amounting to fifty per cent of the 
worker’s average wage, if he is single, with an addition of ten per cent, if he has a 
wife dependent on him, and a further addition of ten per cent if he has two or 
more dependent children. Minimum benefits for a married man would be twelve 
dollars a week, and maximum benefits, twenty-five dollars. These would be ex- 
tended as long as a man was out of a job, providing that he was honestly seeking 
work. The plan would cover all workers employed in a state for a year and 
receiving an income of $3,000 or less. 

The question arises as to whether, as in Great Britain and other countries, the 
workers should be asked to contribute to the fund. British Labor urges such con- 
tributions on the ground that they give a stake to labor in the whole unemployment 
insurance scheme, and make for more adequate benefits. Many in this country, on 
the other hand, declare that. the worker is a passive element in management and as 
such is not responsible for the unemployment situation; that his wages, for the most 
part, are already low; that he is already contributing to the insurance fund 
directly or indirectly as a producer and consumer and that, during unemployment, 
he is called upon to bear the heaviest sacrifice. 

It is doubtful whether any system of unemployment insurance will be adopted 
by any legislature this year. In a number of instances, however, committees will be 
appointed to study the systems here and abroad and to report at the coming session. 
It behooves us to clarify our own thinking on this subject and to be ready to push 
that kind of legislation which seems to offer greatest social promise. 

A final word. It will often be argued during the next year or so that industry 
is beginning to take care of its own workers, and that state action is unnecessary 
But, despite such experiments as those in the men’s clothing industry, in Proctor 
and Gamble’s, the General Electric, Eastman’s, the Columbia Conserve Company, 
etc., barely more than two hundred thousand workers are as yet covered in any 
adequate fashion by unemployment reserves. Representatives of the company 
plans thus far approached, declare the Industrial Relations Counselors, have ex- 
pressed an almost unanimous view that the adoption of such plans—despite their 
many values to industry—“would proceed slowly unless stimulated by legislation.” 
Compulsory legislation is necessary if the vast majority of wage-earners are to be 
in any way benefited. These experiments do indicate the growing belief that the 
individual worker should not bear the entire cost of unemployment for which he 
is not responsible and demonstrate the practicability of such systems, but they do 
not constitute the answer to the larger problem. Are we going to do our part in 
providing that answer? 
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Mohammedan Missionary Methods 


SamueLt M. ZweMer 


Princeton, New Jersey 


SLAM began in one city, with one man, who spoke one language, and gave a 
revelation supposed to be divine, recorded in one book. To-day the religion 
of Mohammed has two hundred and thirty-four million adherents who speak 


many languages. It has crossed the seven seas and entered every continent. In 


South America there are over two hundred and fifty thousand Moslems; in North 
America about twenty-four thousand. In the Philippine Islands alone there are 
more than a half million who pray toward Mecea, and in Africa, as well as among 
the low caste peoples of India, Islam is the rival of Christianity in gathering multi- 
tudes to its fold. 

The great religions of the world may be divided into two classes—the non- 
missionary and the missionary. Modern Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, for 
example, are non-missionary, while Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam are mis- 
sionary. Islam was such from its-very origin. In zeal for propagating the faith, in 
world-wide missionary activity, whether by fire and sword or by word of preach- 
ing, Islam affords a striking example of how the rank and file in the Moslem army 
were missionaries of the faith. 

One hundred years after Mohammed’s death his followers were masters of an 
empire greater than Rome at the zenith of her power. They were building mosques 
in China, in Spain, in Persia, and in Southern India. The extent, the rapidity, and 
the method of the early Moslem conquest are marvelous illustrations of their 
fanatic zeal. It is easy to say that the conquest of Islam was primarily due to the 
sword, but Carlyle was not the first or the last to ask the question, “Where did 
Mohammed get his sword?” The late T. W. Arnold in his book, The Preaching 
of Islam, has displayed the other side of the shield. There is no doubt that Islam 
has been victorious through preaching as well as through conquest. 

Before we speak of this legitimate method, we would mention others that were 
in vogue in early Islam and have not yet been discarded as unworthy of imitation. 
Enough has been said and written about the conquest by sword of North Africa, 
Persia, Central Asia, and Northern India during the three periods of conquest; for 
Islam has had its apostolic, its medieval, and its modern warriors. As a result, 
Christianity in these ancient lands was put under tribute and oppression, and the 
majorities gradually became minorities, or were entirely destroyed by the tornado- 
power of political conquest as in Algiers and Morocco. 

Another method that was used, and is consecrated by the example of Mo- 
hammed and the teaching of his book, is the use of money to win converts. 
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That worldly motives played a considerable part in the early conversion of 
these lands cannot be doubted, and it is admitted even by Moslem historians. 
When, for example, the Arabs of the pathless desert, who fed on “locusts and \ 
honey,” once tasted the delicacies of civilization in Syria and reveled in 
luxurious palaces of the Khosroes, they said, “By Allah, even if we cared not 
fight for the cause of God, yet we could not but wish to contend for and e1 
these, leaving distress and hunger henceforth to cthers.” 

In this connection it is of deep interest to study the motives that led som 
the earliest converts to Islam to accept Mohammed's divine mission. The material 
is abundant and one has only to trace the steps in each individual case to reach a 
general conclusion. Ndéldeke gives the list of earliest converts as Khadijah, Zaid, 
"Ali, certain slaves, Sa’ad and Abu Bekr. These were followed by Othman and 
others of the Quraish. It was not the Prophet’s sword, but his astute beneficence 
that was chiefly instrumental in the days when Islam was weak. “Othman, for 
example, loved Mohammed’s fair daughter Rukayyah, and when he learned she 
had been betrothed to another, complained to Abu Bekr. Abu Bekr in reply asked 
him whether he did not think the Meccan gods stocks and stones?—a question of 
doubtful appropriateness, it might seem, unless their services had been called in by 
the lover; but a conversation followed, whence Othman inferred that if he chose to 
declare the Meccan gods worthy of contempt and acknowledge that Mohammed had 
a mission to suppress them, Mohammed’s daughter might still be his. Mohammed 
presently passed by. Abu Bekr whispered something into his ear and the affair 
was arranged. Othman became a believer and Rukayyah became his wife.’ 

The history of other cases is given by Muir, Margoliouth, and Cetani, and is 
based on reliable Arabic sources. Margoliouth generalizes perhaps too bluntly: 
“The skill of both Abu Bekr and the Prophet was displayed in retaining their hold 
on this slowly growing company. In the case of the poor it was done by subsidies; 
presently, when Islam was penalized, the Prophet found he had whole families on his 
hands; but we need not doubt that from the first the wealth which he controlled 
proved useful.” 

In the Koran itself we have a striking passage that witnesses to this method of 
conversion during the early centuries and which has proved therefore a cruz to 
Modernists in Islam. It occurs in the chapter on Repentance (Surah 9. 60): “Alms 
are only for the poor and needy, and those who work for them, and those whose 
hearts are inclined (to Islam), and those in captivity, and those in debt, and those 
who are on God’s path, and for the wayfarer.” 

The status of the tolerated cults was such in Egypt and all the Near East that 
“any member of the tolerated cults could at any moment join the dominant com- 
munity by pronouncing the Moslem Creed.” In other words, they could pass from 


*Margoliouth’s Mohammed, p. 97, 
* Idem., p. 113, 
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the tribute-paying to the zakat—(tribute) receiving class—at least until their faith 
was firm. “The Chronicles of Islam record numerous cases of men who had obtained 
some promotion in the service of the state by their talents, yielding to persuasion 
on the part of the sovereign to accept Islam in order to win their way to get higher 
honors” (Margoliouth’s Early Development of Islam, p. 132). We can understand 
the present-day Moslem mentality better when we bear such facts in mind. In 
China Islam has gained large accessions by the purchase of children from their 










parents in time of famine or by the care of foundlings. 
Apart from these methods, however, there is no single factor that has co- 
operated in the rapid spread of Islam more than the attitude of this religion on the 
race question. In Islam there is no color bar. In the words of Dr. C. Snouck 
Hurgronje: “The league of nations founded on the basis of Mohammed's religion 
took the principle of equality of all human races so seriously as to put to shame 
other communities. White men’s churches kept closed to colored Christians, a mis- 
sionary boycotted on account of his marrying a Negro woman, the habit of lynch- 
ing, are often quoted by Moslems as instances of the backwardness of Christian 
society. The ideal of a league of human races has indeed been approached by the 
Moslem community more nearly than by any other.” 
In the English Moslem Magazine, published at Woking (London), we read: 















Islam is the religion of the Unity of God and the equality of mankind. 
Lineage, riches, and family honors are accidental things; virtue and the service 
of humanity are the matters of real merit. Distinctions of color, race, and creed 
are unknown in the ranks of Islam. All mankind is of one family, and Islam 
has succeeded in welding the black and the white into one fraternal whole. 












At the mosque in South Chicago and in South Africa this was the great argu- 
ment used by Moslem missionaries in my hearing: “We are against all race dis- 







crimination. Islam knows no color bar.” 
It is for this reason that Islam frequently makes progress in unexpected 





quarters. A missionary reports from Tibet: 







In Ladakh Islam is gaining ground continually from West toward East. 
Its apostles are the great merchants who believe that money is well spent, if it 
serves to convert an unbeliever to Islam. But what works far better for the 
increase cf Islam is the Mohammedan system of marriage. Most of the 
Arghons, the offspring of the Mohammedan traders and Ladakhi women, are 
Sunnites. When the Mohammedan traders from Turkestan or from Kashmir 
come to Leh during the trade season, they induce the Ladakhi women to 
adopt their faith, after which they go through the marriage ceremony with 


them. 








Such are the reasons also for the rapid spread of Islam in the Sudan and in 
West Africa. For, however much we may disapprove the use of the sword, the use 
of money to win converts, and promiscuous intermarriage as methods of propagat- 
ing the faith, we still must give account for the strong motives back of these 
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methods. The sword, except for an occasional outbreak, as in Kansu, China, has 
been sheathed, yet the spread of Islam continues in many parts of the world. 

To the modern Christian world, missions imply organization, societies, paid 
agents, subscriptions, reports, ete. All this is practically absent from the present 
Moslem idea of propaganda, and yet the spread of Islam goes on. With loss of 
political power the zeal of Islam seems to increase, for Egypt and India were more 
active in propagating the faith than Turkey or Morocco before the World War 

In Burma (where Indian merchants are the Moslem missionaries) the Moslem 
population by migration and intermarriage increased thirty-three per cent in one 
decade. In the Western Sudan and on the Niger whole districts once pagan are 
now Mohammedan, and this has been, to a large extent, the work of lay mission- 
aries—merchants, travelers, and artisans. It would be an exaggeration to say that 
every Moslem is a missionary, but it is true that, with the exception of the Derwish 
orders (who somewhat resemble monks), the missionaries of Islam are its laymen 
in every walk of.life, rather than its so-called priesthood. For example, a pear! 
merchant at Bahrein, East Arabia, at his own expense and on his own initiative, 
printed an entire edition of a Koran commentary for free distribution. On the 
streets of Lahore and Calcutta you may see clerks, traders, bookbinders, and even 
coolies, who spend part of their leisure time in preaching Islam or in attacking 
Christianity by argument. 

The merchants who go to Mecca as pilgrims from Java and Sumatra return 
to do missionary work among their countrymen and the animistic hill tribes. In 
the Sudan the Hausa merchants carry the Koran and the catechism wherever the, 
carry their merchandise. No sooner do they open a wayside shop in some pagan 
district than the wayside mosque is built by its side. 

The laity in Islam are, in one sense, all preachers. The shopkeeper and the 
camel driver are ashamed neither of their proud creed nor of their prophet and his 
book. They proclaim the creed from the housetop, they never utter Mohammed's 
name without a prayer, and they carry the Koran everywhere, although eighty per 
cent of the Moslem world is illiterate. Even if they cannot read it, they can at 
least kiss it or wear it as an amulet! All ranks of society are propagandists. By 
such incessant, spontaneous, and almost fanatic parading, preaching, pushing of 
their faith by the mass of believers, and not solely by the power of the sword, Islam 
grew to its gigantic proportions. 

Present-day Islam emphasizes the need of preachers. In a few centers of India 
they now have. regular organizations in imitation of the missionary societies, and 
their appeal for qualified workers is very significant. A recent number of the 
Moslem journal called The Light, Lahore, described the qualifications of the Moslem 
missionary in words as follows: 


There is one very remarkable point which should never be lost sight of by 
any Tabligh (Mission) worker. It is the urgent necessity that at the altar of 
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the work itself everything of lesser importance should be sacrificed There 
is not a person nor even a community which has a claim to be dearer to the 
heart of a man who undertakes to propagate Islam than the mission whose 
standard he bears. And this feeling should be impressed in the minds of 
those who are under training as missionaries. No man who does not think in 
this way and does not admit in his heart of hearts, as well as in his conduct 
of life, the primary importance of the work deserves to be called a Tabligh 
worker. When a man can really love the work, then alone it becomes his duty 
to do it, and unless he feels it his duty to do the work he cannot do it 
properly. It must, however, be remembered that love is not the only thing 
which qualifies a man as a missionary of Islam; the head is wanted as well. It 
is not only the feeling that a Moslem should take up the work, but the thought. 
added to it, that he is going to preach Islam that can bring us success. A mere 
sentimental feeling may appeal to the softer corner of the heart; such an 
appeal may seemingly prove effective in the beginning, but it can do little 
more than leave a faint and momentary impression which can be effaced by 
the very elementary force of another appeal in opposition to the former. And 
to take undue advantage of the sentiment is never honest, as conversion 
consequent on an emotional feeling is not as good as the one resulting from 
honest and genuine belief. Sentiment is a good thing, so long as it serves as 
an impetus to action, but it must never precede belief and not be allowed to 
rush into passing judgment. A preacher of Islam lives in a stronghold when he 
directs his appeal to the intellect of man, for Islam wants him to utilize his 
faculty of reasoning and power of judgment. 




























The spiritual force that binds Islam together in India is the spirit of propa- 
ganda. In this work the pen is to-day mightier than the sword was in the past. 
Never were men and money more readily available in the effort to spread Islam. 
Never was the press more active and enterprising. The chief propaganda organiza- 
tions, with branches everywhere, are Jamidt-i-Tabligh (headquarters at Amballa), 
the Tanzim movement in Bengal and the United Provinces, the Khuddam-i-Ka’aba 
(Lucknow), a Shiah organization, the Ahmadiyas at Qadian and Lahore, and the 
Khojas of Bombay, backed by the wealth of the Aga Khan. The objects of all 
these organized movements are well expressed in the printed circular of the 7'anzim 


of Bengal, from which we quote: 

















To establish unity and solidarity among Moslems of all classes and views 
by propagating the general principles and ideals of Islam and insisting upon 
religious observances, congregational daily and Friday prayers and encourag- 
ing tabligh (that is, preaching or propaganda). 

To reorganize the mosques as units of economic and educational, as well 
as moral and religious reform, and to reform and regularize the sermons and 
the spiritual and moral instruction of the masses. 

To establish primary schools and maktabs for the boys and girls and night 
schools for adults, as well as centers for physical training, wherever possible 
in connection with the mosques, and to secure the fullest benefit to Moslems 
from the existing educational institutions and orgeaizations of the government 
and local bodies. 

To establish and circulate leaflets and literature regarding Islamic prin- 
ciples and the ideals and schemes of Tanzim and to start an English, Bengali, 
or Urdu organ for the above propaganda, if and when finances permit. 
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For all this propaganda there seems to be abundance of means, and these socie- 

ties apparently do not report any deficit. Their program includes all classes, but 

especially the conversion of the eighty millions of the depressed outcastes. 

At Karachi, in 1927, it was my privilege to attend a meeting of the Central 
Jamitt-i-Tabligh, held in a very large tent adorned with flags and banners announe- 
ing in Urdu, Gujarati, and English the object of the series of meetings. There were 
music, songs, declamations, orations, and lively enthusiasm. Circulars were dis- 
tributed containing an appeal for twenty-five lakhs of rupees (—$800,000) as an 
endowment fund! 

At the beginning of the new year, 1931, a Moslem paper contained the fol- 
lowing greeting: 

Islam expects every Moslem to do his duty. The New Year is drawing 


near. Moslems living among non-Moslems, instead of giving other presents, 
will do well to make a present of books published by us. 


In London they advertise their meetings as follows: 


Friday Prayer and Sermon—aAt the London Moslem Prayer House—III, 
Campden Hill Road, London, W. 8, close to Notting Hill Gate Tube Station 
—every Friday at 1 p. ma. Sunday Lectures at 7:30 p. mM. Qur'an and Arabic 
Classes—every Sunday at 5:30 p.m. Nearest Tube Station: Notting Hill Gate. 


In New York City there are three or four organizations, not large, but still 
with ambitious programs and names: American Mohammedan Mutual Benefit 
Society, Moslem Brotherhood, Islamic Social Center, ete. 

I attended one of their meetings held in a music hall on Manhattan Avenue, 
Brooklyn, to celebrate the Bairam Feast. There were nearly two hundred present, 
mostly Turks, Syrians, and Albanians. After the call to prayer they had Koran 
recitations and sermons, followed by refreshments. At a small table at the door 
a woman convert sold literature, The Clarion Call, The Supreme Religion, etc., all 
in, English. 

Such facts as given above are very significant at a time when the Mission 
Boards are facing deficits or proposing retrenchment; and when we face the peril 
of an insidious syncretism abroad or complacency and self-satisfaction at home. 

The victory that overcomes the world is faith. Moslems are not ashamed of 
their Prophet or their book, but many so-called Christians seem to be ashamed of 
the gospel. The strength of Islam is its fanatic devotion to its Creed and Koran. 
In Africa European Christians are distinguished for their pride of race, the Arabs 
for their pride of religion. Yet, in spite of all, Islam is no longer gaining on Chris- 
tianity in Africa. A competent and careful observer writes: 

A few years ago it was usual for missionary workers to liken the progress 
of Islam in West Africa to a prairie fire sweeping all before it. Some reports 


were almost alarmist in their story of tribes and villages being won over within 
a comparatively short time, and we pictured great pagan populations being 

















~ *B. Deaville Walker in The Moslem World, April, 1929. 
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rapidly Islamized. But whatever the conditions may have been twenty years 
ago, I am convinced that the position is wholly different to-day. Careful 
personal investigation in Sierra Leone and Mendeland, the Gold Coast and 
Ashanti, Nigeria, and in the French colonies and protectorates of Dahomey, 
Togo, and the Ivory Coast, have made it very clear to me that the advance of 
Islam is being definitely checked, and that to-day we are winning far more 
Africans to the faith of Christ than the Moslems are winning for their 
Prophet. Startling as this may sound, I believe it to be absolutely true# 


The Christian Church need not fear Islam, but we may well emulate its en- 
thusiasm and devotion. We have a better message, a more glorious hope, a higher 
motive, a richer reward, a more certain victory, a better comradeship, and a Leader 
and Redeemer before whose great white throne and great white life the mock 
majesty and the whitewashed immorality of Mohammed shrink in abject terror. If 
Moslems do and dare so much for their Prophet, shall we not do and dare more for 
our Saviour and the spread of his gospel? 








Methodist Review 


Whither the Ministry? 
Ratpw Emerson Davis 
Brooklyn, New York 


T is to the credit of ministers that they waste little energy in worrying about 

the future of their profession. Sinclair Lewis and the theater may burlesque 

. it, the intelligentsia may snob it, even loyal churchmen may call it an impos- 
sible job, and the salary situation together with the number of impossible parishes 
may become worse and worse, yet the minister himself continues to believe in his 
vocation and is never so happy as when his son decides to follow in his own foot- 
steps. 

Nevertheless, no one can overhear the discussion of problems incident to the 
ministry without considering their effect upon the minister himself. Perhaps the 
minister’s optimism is only a whistling in the dark; possibly it is due to a natural 
inability to comprehend his own situation; having trained for the ministry pos- 
sibly there is nothing else for him to do; possibly it is due to the belief that it 
would be dishonorable to give up. He has been called to the ministry and there- 
fore should be concerned only that he shall be faithful to his consecration. 

The fact still remains that the general situation out of which the ministry has 
developed into what many people once called “the greatest calling” has radically 
changed, and one can at least ask without being an alarmist, “What of its future?” 

Influences affecting the future of the ministry are not difficult to find. It is 
affected by the present status of the church. It has been said that there are onl) 
three occasions when the average European requires the church, namely, when he is 
baptized, when he is married, and when he dies. The number of couples that were 
married last year by a civil ceremony, together with the number of people who in 
times of bereavement don’t even know where to secure a minister, suggest that 
the de-churchizing process may have progressed in America almost as far as in 
Europe. A study of the American Church attendance to-day from Copley Square, 
Boston, where Phillips Brooks and George A. Gordon once drew thousands of 
listeners, to Columbus, Ohio, where in the near past one had to be religious to be 
respectable and where churches are still about as plentiful as fire hydrants, reveals 
a most disconcerting situation. On most Sundays the caddy master of any good 
golf course talks to more people than does the average preacher, and a com- 
parison of the dollar per head communicants attending the eleven o’clock Sunday 
program held at Roxy’s New York theater with the attendants in any ten nearby 
churches almost persuades one that the church’s twilight time is at hand. Dr. 
George A. Coe asserts that “ecclesiastical religion is tucking itself to bed and is 
becoming a side issue in modern life.” 
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We read that probably half of the population of the United States is not identi- 
fied with any church. A contributor to the Atlantic Monthly declares that “the 
intellectual does not pay the church the compliment of being hostile to her. He 
simply ignores it as a force incapable of good or evil.” Another writer in the same 
publication asserts, “The day was when the world was full of darkness and the 
church full of light, but now the world has a clearer moral vision than the church.” 

Dean Inge gloomily remarks that “organized religion has ceased to be one of 
the greatest forces making for the regeneration of the world to-day,” and this 
statement is rendered no less gloomy when Bishop Brent, of sainted memory, adds, 
“T agree with the dean.” 

Mr. Wells shares the same feeling when he says that, “What I conceive to be 
the reality of the religious revival is to be found in quarters remote from the reli- 
gious professionals.” A writer in Harper’s declares, “To-day there are perhaps 
more seekers for spiritual things outside the church than in it, and there are per- 
haps as many normal Christians outside the church as in it.” Henry Stuart, in a 
book called The Idea of a Free Church, begins his first chapter with the conviction 
that “our established religion is now utterly insufficient to satisfy a thoughtful mind 
and all progress, moral and intellectual, demands that the Christian Church should 
be given up and replaced by something better.” 

Such citations may be unfair and yet no one can look down upon any city and 
survey the church steeples that emerge both from its business and residential sec- 
tions without thinking of them as the periscopes of rather unsuccessful enter- 
prises and wondering how long it will be before they are completely torpedoed. 
Things are not right with the church, and this affects the ministry incalculably. 

Nor is this situation bettered when you consider the attitude of many of the 
ministers. Restlessness has taken possession of their minds. What well-established 


minister is not fairly bombarded by requests from colleagues for introductions and 


recommendations to vacant pulpits? How easily even successful ministers abandon 
their pulpits and parishes for educational and secretarial positions! Indeed, when 
you consider the strenuousness of the present-day minister’s task, the ever-decreas- 
ing time that can be given to study and cultural pursuits, the pettiness and dis- 
satisfaction which so frequently charge the parish atmosphere, and, not least, the 
prospect of being told at sixty years of age that the church needs a younger man, 
is it surprising that self-respecting men may find it difficult to retain their enthu- 
siasm and confidence in the ministry? 

Close behind this disintegrating tendency in the church in its effect upon the 
minister are a vagueness and indefiniteness as to the content of the gospel message. 
When Henry James telephoned to Dr. George A. Gordon, of Old South Church, that 
his brother, Prof. William James, had died and that the family wished Doctor 
Gordon to officiate at the funeral, he added to his other requests, “and Doctor 
Gordon, we don’t want any diluted utterances.” 
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The gospel that is being preached in many pulpits to-day is too diluted to 
ascertain just what it is and what it isn’t. As Mr. Whitehead has written of 
Aristotle’s God, so the God of many modern pulpits seems entirely too vague to 
be available for religious purposes. It is not the God of Genesis who walked in the 
garden in the cool of the evening, nor the God of Exodus who appeared to Moses 
and Aaron and seventy of the elders of Israel, nor even the God of the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, who, in his compassion for the sheep who have gone astray, laid 
on the Man of Sorrows the iniquity of us all. “God,” defines Kersopp Lake, “is the 
sum of all ideal values.” God, according to Whitehead, is not concrete at all, but 
only the ground for concrete actuality. Doctor Fosdick candidly admits that the 
old ways of picturing God are no longer creditable. He does not sit upon a throne 
Rather do we meet him in our own experiences of goodness and truth and beaut 
Such conceptions of God, although inevitable in our modern thinking, and even 
though bolstered up by such scientists as Mather, Thompson, and Eddington, who 
declare that God is just as real as electromagnetism—which incidentally is not so 
real—such a God as the Christian Century Symposium indicated, is in no position 
to be called upon for rain in the time of drought, and is accordingly not the God 
of the ancient faith. A class in a very prominent theological seminary has serious!) 
considered the advisability of dropping the word “Christian” from our religious 
phraseology. Add to this the long list of leading philosophers who have rejected 
theism entirely, and you confront the minister with a bewilderment indeed. Ii 
the minister is not sure of God as one available for religious purposes, and has no 
clear-cut gospel to proclaim, had he not better take up insurance or stocks? 

The indefiniteness of the minister’s gospel is similarly illustrated in the new 
attitude toward sin. As Dr. Ralph W. Sockman reminds us, up in the Connecticut 
Valley where Jonathan Edwards once terrified his listeners by preaching on the 
subject, “A Sinner in the Hands of an Angry God,” to-day collége professcrs ar 
even suggesting that “sin” be taken out of the dictionary. People come to their 
ministers to discuss domestic and economic problems, but only seldom to talk about 


their moral transgressions. There is an increasing tendency to regard both the 
moral transgressor and the lawbreaker not as sinners, but as unadjusted and sick. 
The people who are under conviction of sin are few and far between. The mourners’ 
bench has disappeared. Moreover, we have the impression that for such inward 
conflicts as people do develop, they are going increasingly to the professional 
psychiatrist instead of to the minister’s study. 

What has largely constituted the vocation of the minister in the past and has 
maintained it as an indispensable vocation in society is that he has presided at the 
altar where sinful men could be cleansed and reunited with God. When man 
no longer regards himself as a sinner and requires no altar of forgiveness, is not the 
minister’s vocation definitely limited? When a preacher can no longer stand in 
his pulpit and, in a real John the Baptist way, arouse his people to a sense of 
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moral guilt and alienation from God, is he vastly different from a physician whose 
patients have all turned Christian Scientists? 

Add to this the fact that it is now openly assumed that radical changes may 
be expected in religion, and that such changes will affect our inherited ecclesiasti- 
cism tremendously, and you have done much to undermine the security of the 
ministry. 

There was a time when a goodly share of the most promising youth in every 
community had an ambition to enter the ministry. To-day its claims upon capable 
young men can scarcely compete with the lure of success in business and technical 
fields. The recent Detroit Conference, considering religion on the campus, concluded 
that not only is there an alarming falling off in the number of men entering the min- 
istry, but even more serious is the fact that there is a conspicuous dearth of capable 
and promising candidates. More and more these capable men are entering the field 
of business. 

The foregoing are some of the influences affecting the minister to-day. Pos- 
sibly they are overstated. They clearly view the situation from only one side. 
Nevertheless, they suggest real perplexities for the man who has thrown himself 
into the clerical profession and easily raise the question, “Whither the ministry?” 

Coming more specifically to the question before us, let us ask ourselves whether, 
notwithstanding the foregoing conditions, there is still a need for the work of the 
minister. A casual survey of the human situation indicates that there is. 

The minister is needed to interpret and evaluate existence. Although its find- 
ings and hypotheses have been an incalculable blessing to mankind, the scientific 
approach to life is still insufficient. Life requires something more than even science 
at its best can give. It requires meaning. It requires something to live for. It 
needs the facts of existence, but unless these facts are clothed with spiritual meaning 
they are pathetically inadequate. In the words of Dr. Harry E. Fosdick: “The 
facts of existence are like so much loose type, which can be set up to many mean- 
ings. One man leaves these facts in chaotic disarrangement or sets them up into 
cynical affirmations and he exists. But another man takes the same facts and by 


spiritual insight makes them mean gloriously, and he lives indeed.” 


Something in man’s nature demands this evaluating process. Man does not 
live by bread alone. He does not live by education alone, or by business alone, or 
by sociology and government alone. He lives by spiritual insights and moral pur- 
poses. He lives by faiths and hopes which he believes are grounded in the struc- 
ture of creation. However antisectarian or antichurch he may call himself, there 
will always be in his soul this urge to seek and experience the meaning of life. 

Surely this is no uncertain task for the minister. However self-sufficient scien- 
tific civilization may appear, it is pathetically incapable of finding meaning and 
purpose for life. To it the world is only a mechanical process in which we may 
discover no aim or purpose whatever. In Cannon Streeter’s phrase, “It pictures 
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the universe as one gigantic accident consequent upon an indefinite succession of 
happy flukes.” Here and there a man may be able to lift himself by his own boot- 
straps, and at times his nervous system may react to stimuli so as to give him a 
sense of wellbeing, yet in the end the inexorable forces in nature will pull him back 
into the muck from which he arose. To it life is only “a tale told by an idiot.” 
Contrast such an attitude of despair with the confident faith of religion: 
“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth;” 
“Now are ye the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what ye shall 
become ;” 
“Into thy hands I commend my spirit ;” 


“I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


Man can never be satisfied with a sheer mechanical existence. He will ever 
reach for the more abundant life made possible by religious faith and insight. Just 
before he left the White House, Woodrow Wilson wrote these words: “We are in 
the presence of the absolute necessity of a spiritual co-ordination of the masses of 
knowledge which we have piled up . . . and the whole world waits for 
someone to mediate between our spirits and our knowledge. Who shall show our 
souls the meaning of life? Who shall be our guides, to tell us how we shall thread 
this intricate plan of the universe and connect ourselves with the purpose for which 
it is made? I do not know who is to tell us if not the minister.” 

The minister is needed to be a physician of souls. He is needed as a specialist 
in psycho-religious healing. Increasingly both physician and psychiatrist are dis- 
covering a wide range of disability, some even manifesting physical symptoms in 
which the origin of the trouble is clearly disharmony of the soul. Perhaps for- 
giveness has been withheld from another and an injury has been brooded upon for 
many years. Possibly a sin committed long years ago, and unforgiven, has 
poisoned the mind. Failure to realize a long-harbored ambition may produce 
melancholy and cynicism. Lack of adjustment in a score of ways may produce 
nervousness or a complete mental breakdown. Indeed, one thing that has been 
revealed by modern research is the fact that an almost incredible number of 
persons are living from day to day with a feeling that a club is about to strike 
them or that they are confronted by handicaps which cannot possibly be outwitted. 
Their personalities become twisted by fear, and existence becomes not only futile, 
but a nightmare. 

Undoubtedly such troubles may be rooted in a complexity of causes. There 
may be physical irregularities that call for the physician and surgeon. There may 
be mental conditions that call for the psycho-therapist. But after these have made 
their contribution the final cure will rest upon the skill of one who knows both his 
psychology and his metaphysics. The surgeon will scarcely be able to relieve the 
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ol troubled mind and the psycho-therapist will hardly be able to guide the sufferer 
ot to the fountain of life. He certainly is not likely to say to the sick of the palsy, 
din “Thy sins are forgiven thee, rise up and walk,” or to impart to his weakened spirit 
Wek any greater dynamic than that emanating from his own finite personality. He 


cannot or probably will not say as David said to Solomon: “Be strong and of good 
courage, and fear not nor be dismayed, for Jehovah, even my God, is with thee. 
He will not fail thee nor forsake thee.” 
heart be troubled, believe in God.” “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 


their strength.” “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 


He will scarcely suggest, “Let not your 


thee.” “He restoreth my soul.” 

Only the understanding and consecrated minister can do this, and because he 
can do it he satisfies an incalculable need even in this scientific age, and is indis- 
pensable to health and happiness. 


rT Let it be emphasized, however, that the psycho-religious healing implied in the 
st foregoing is radically different from conventional pastoral calling. It is not the 
n work of the high-pressure clergyman who last year made two thousand calls, doubled 
rt the membership of his church, and still had time to enjoy chicken dinners in many 

of his homes. It is the work of a physician of souls. It is the work of a spiritual 
r practitioner. It is the task of one who thinks more of building up a practice than 
l building up a church, who will find time to study the minds and personalities of his 
2 people and to prescribe definitely for their ailments. He will seek to identify their 


particular complexes and maladjustments and be indefatigable in reconditioning 
and integrating their personalities. As members of the Academy of Medicine attend 

their meetings to discuss difficult cases and new methods of cure, so the members 
: of this new Ministerial Academy will ever have in their minds as their major 
concern not drives and conferences and speeches, but the cure of souls. 

An additional demand for the minister to-day is the world’s need for moral 
courage. The modern city may need additional housing facilities and more parks 
and larger schools, but it needs no less, in fact it needs first, moral courage. 

The major obstacles in the way of social progress are complacency and cynicism. 
Either people do not care about the needs and problems of the world or, if they do 
care, they soon find the needs so great and the problems so vast that they give up 
any attempt to help matters. Even the great social agencies and foundations are 
constantly confronted by failing enthusiasm on the part of their leaders. It can- 
not be done, they are persuaded to think. “Your hope,” they finally remark, “is 
folly.” 

Such cynicism is little less than a scourge in society. Our marriage laws must 
be changed, we are told, because the conventional ideal of marriage is impractical; 
disarmament and even the League of Nations are blackballed because war is a 
biological necessity and always will be. The Japanese are excluded from the United 
States and the Jews are still ostracized because “East is East and West is West and 
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never the twain shall meet.” In New York City many people have even stopped 
voting because they ask, “What is the use?” Even church people are cynically 
remarking, “Of course Christianity is a beautiful ideal, but after all isn’t it beyond 
the reach of human beings?” The missionary enterprise has certainly lost some of 
its old morale. 

How can such moral lethargy be overcome? How can the drive toward human 
betterment be sustained? Not by scientific sociology or universal education or by 
reform legislation. Pessimism can be destroyed and moral confidence raised only by 
implanting a great faith—faith in the moral order of the universe—faith in the 
possibility of transforming human nature—faith that righteousness is greater than 
evil—faith that the reserves of God are already on hand. Does not this situation 
suggest again a lifetime job for the minister? Progress of any kind requires vision 
and courage. Civilization, if it is to continue, must have its social dreamers and its 
moral crusaders. For every Ahab there must be an Elijah, and for every Herod 
there must be a John the Baptist. Savonarola must thunder his denunciations upon 
the Florentines. Luther must nail his thesis to the church door. Wilberforce and 
Garrison must vision an emancipated slave. Rauschenbusch and Gladden must 
interpret the New Testament for industrial America. In the message of the Jeru- 
salem Missionary Conference in 1928 there is this declaration: “We believe in a 
Christlike world. We know of nothing better. We can be content with nothing 
less.” A faith like that undergirded by belief in the moral order is the supreme 
need of all peoples. Upon it depends the continuation of philanthropy and edu- 
cation, all progress, and the realization of our own aspirations. To impart it is 
the high prerogative of the ministry and to contribute it to this modern age is to 
meet an inescapable need. 

The ministry is needed to preserve and propagate the Christian tradition. In 
spite of the alleged disintegration of the church, a diluted theology, and the en- 
croachment of secular culture, there are a Christian tradition, culture, and psychol- 
ogy. Take away from Christianity the credit for originating in civilization such 
movements as democracy, education, and humanitarianism, and interpret these as 
only the natural evolution of the human spirit, there still remains a distinct Chris- 
tian tradition—as distinct as the Puritan tradition in New England, or the English 
tradition in early New York, or the French tradition in Quebec, or the pioneer 
tradition in the West. It is a definite element in civilization. It is a unique value 
that has become deposited in human nature. It is a supreme urge in the human 
mind. It is an incomparable moral possibility. Like most life forces, it may elude 
specific identification. It is 
“Something far more deeply interfused; 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man.” 
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And yet its manifestations are as vivid as life. It so ennobles a group of untutored 
men that they write as if by inspiration the sublime chapters of the New Testament. 
It performs a miracle in the character of Augustine. It transforms Saint Paul. It 
rearranges the entire life of Saint Francis. It glorifies Saint Theresa. It warms the 
heart of John Wesley and saves English society from moral collapse. It sends 
Livingstone to Africa. It calls Phillips Brooks and Doctor Jowett to the pulpit. It 
sends Walter Rauschenbusch and Graham Taylor to redeem the back alleys of our 
cities. It writes Harold Begbey’s Twice Born Men and Cannon Streeter’s Reality. 
It converts Jerry McAuley and 8. H. Hadley. It organized the Near East Relief 
and the Y. W. C. A., and has reared and maintained in a thousand communities 
those men and women who have undergirded all good things. From it we have 
received our highest conception of God, our highest estimate of man, our highest 
moral ideals, our highest inspiration, and, last but not least, our supreme exhibition 
of spiritual excellence. Say what you can about the church and its theology, to 
allow Christianity to go unpreserved and uncultivated in the life of mankind would 
be like failing to teach our children how to talk or to raise the curtains of our 
houses to admit the sunshine. Christianity is a word that symbolizes all that is 
valuable in human life, and to be a custodian and teacher of its inexhaustible forces 
is to be a master builder of civilization. 

Whither the ministry? This is an unanswerable question. Who can prophesy 
where Jesus will be to-morrow? Will he be in Jerusalem or Capernaum or Bethany? 
Who can say whether he will be driving money changers out of the Temple, ex- 
pounding the Scriptures, psycho-analyzing the woman at the well, feeding the mul- 
titude, or hanging upon a cross? Only this can be predicted: He will be where 
needy human beings reach out for help and where the spirit of his God compels him 
to go, and that is all we need to know. 

You say the ministry is doomed? It always has been. It is inadequately sup- 
ported? It always was. Preaching is foolish? So was it ever. Our ecclesiasticism 
is disintegrating? That may be for the best. People no longer need a minister? 
No one who knows human nature will admit that. A single confessional confer- 
ence, a prayer offered in a home where religion has been forgotten, a conversation 
with a man who has his millions but who has discovered too late that his life is 
empty, a survey of the dehumanizing tendencies in our machine civilization, the 
need for moral anchorage and spiritual ideals, the sad cry for hope and returned 


seli-respect and for forgiveness which sooner or later rises from every heart—in 
short, the very nature of human existence unceasingly calls for the healing, inter- 
preting, guiding, and encouraging work of the Christian ministry. Life does not 
consist in the abundance of the things that it possesseth. It was made for spiritual 
excellence, and whoever can guide it to the fountains from whence all excellence 
comes will never lack a welcome in the hearts of men. 

Let it be emphasized, however, that the minister must never allow himself to 
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be drawn from his task. The future of the minister depends entirely upon hi 
capacity to be a religious specialist. If he suecumbs to the rather natural desir 
to build up a “go-getter” church with all records broken, he may last for a season, 
but not longer than the average stage star or promotion expert. If he allows him- 
self to become in any sense an ecclesiastic, he may be appointed on important com- 
mittees, but his “spiritual practice” will become smaller and smaller. If he becomes 
satisfied with and clutters up his sermons with small and second-hand thoughts, he 
will be changing pastorates too often to take root. If his sincerity and sense of 
reality become blurred by any suggestions of professionalism or moral carelessness, 
his people will discover it before he does. 

The one future for the minister is that of a “spiritual practitioner.” Differ- 
ent men may qualify for such work by exercising different talents and approach 
the soul problem from opposite directions, but unless each is dominated by the 
desire and equipped with the ability to enlighten and enrich man’s inner life, the 
sooner he finds another job the better. 

The ministry of the future may take a variety of forms. It has changed in the 
past; it will change again. Our inherited program of services, sermons, classes, 
and calling may be radically changed. The present ecclesiastical organizations, in- 
cluding the Roman Catholic Church, may be done away with. Entirely new forms 
of religious cultivation may be evolved. Yet through it all, man’s soul will reach 
out for its Maker and the religious specialist, the vocation of the ministry, will 
remain, as in the past, the highest calling. 
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Bishop Joseph Flintoft Berry 


BisHop WILLIAM Fraser McDowELi 
Washington, D. C. 







Joseph Flintoft Berry: born in Canada May 13, 1856. Married Olive I. 
Johnson of Canada, October, 1876. Ordained as a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1874. Pastor at Memphis, Algonac, Port Huron, Caro, 
and Mount Clemens, all in Michigan. Associate editor Michigan Christian 
Advocate 1884-1890. Editor of Epworth Herald 1890-1904. Elected Bishop at 
Los Angeles, May, 1904. Bishop resident at Buffalo, 1904-1912, at Philadel- 
phia 1912-1928. Senior Bishop 1916-1928. Doctor of Divinity, Lawrence Col- 
lege, 1898; Doctor of Laws, Cornell College, 1904, and Syracuse University, 
1905. Retired, May, 1928, at Kansas City. Entered into life eternal, February 
11, 1931. 











HE Meruopist Review, in the course of its long history, has contained the 
portraits of many men, of many kinds, drawn by many hands. I have 
wished for time to read them all, some of them not for the first or last time, 

as the preparation of this article has been before me. These sketches, as one will 

see upon the study of them, are living studies in faith, courage, character, labor, 
consecration, obedience to God, human service, and all the rest of the fruits of the 

Spirit and proofs of grace. I have been rereading some of them, and have been 

strangely and keenly aware of another Presence, the presence of One who all the 










while seems to be Leader and Lord of them all. 

And I have been remembering that May in 1904 when at Los Angeles seven of 
us were set apart for particular service. Five of the seven now permanently dwell 
in the better world. They have already survived. Two of us are still in the land 
of the dying, but still “we are seven.” I have also been examining the Methodist 
Year Book, calling to mind the men with whom I have companioned more or less in 
this office during these twenty-seven years since Bishop Berry led our small group 
into it. Thirty-five of them have gone on into the light. Or as Quayle said of 
MelIntyre, “They had the far-away look in their eyes, and now they are where they 
looked.” 

No two of them have been alike, and that is a real advantage. A church that 
only produces one kind of character would not be an ideal or potent church. A 
church that only uses one type of person in its responsible places would not be a 
wise church. Always the group that Jesus chose to be with him must give us the 
For we must always use every good type in order that we may reach all 
















model. 
types in the name of the universal Person who seeks to bring all types to Christlike- 
ness. And we must also always observe the principle of expecting from each person 
the contribution or service that he can best give. That puts every man at his best, 
and saves him from any sense of inferiority because he cannot do what another 
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can do. We are not all of us feet nor all hands, but we all belong to the body and 
are to be tested by the standard of doing well what we are built to do as a part of 
the body. Each part has need of every other part. And ‘we ought to be enthu- 
siastic in our praise of those members who, keeping themselves at their own best, 
perform well and capably the service expected of them and not of others. 

Bishop Berry and I used to talk intimately of certain of our colleagues, of 
their excellences and outstanding qualities, of the things they could do well which 
neither he nor I could do at all, of things we all had to do but which they did 
surpassingly well. We took more than one lesson together in humility and, what 
was quite as important, in self-respect and courage, never in self-conceit. And we 
two, who were so very unlike, came to rejoice with real joy in the high qualities, 
rich and varied as we saw them to be, belonging to our colleagues. And we braced 
ourselves to do as well as we could the things that we could do by God's good help. 
We saw our classmate Bashford, for example, doing things that neither of us could 
do, in our Board and out of it, carrying audiences, and producing, under God, im- 
pressions far beyond the power of either of us. In other ways we saw others doing 
the same thing. But Berry did not know that Bashford and I also talked more than 
once of the fine qualities and abilities which he possessed which belonged to neither 
of us. And Bashford would chuckle and cough as he would say to me: “We must 
rejoice in every man at his best, must put every one at his best, and thank God 
that our Master wants and has so many types for his use.” It is a very sound 
principle, and its application would save many a heartache. Berry could not adorn 
our ceremonial occasions, like the reception of a fraternal delegate, as Warren could. 
And as senior bishop he suffered in his spirit because he could not. Who else, indeed, 
could meet those special occasions as Warren did? But Berry could sweep a Con- 
ference at times and a camp meeting always as many others never could. At Dela- 
ware, Ohio, in 1927, when the three Conferences of Ohio were meeting there in the 
same week, the three senior bishops were presiding, Berry, McDowell, and Wilson. 
Every report and comparison of what happened on Sunday morning made it per- 
fectly plain that Bishop Berry’s sermon in Gray Chapel had lifted, stirred, and 
blessed the great audience as neither of the other two had done in the other places. 
And Bishop Wilson and I told him so when that afternoon in utter exhaustion and 
racking pain he believed that his work was over and that his end was near. It was 
the kind of climax with which one could happily close a long life of preaching. 
And he could see the way through a practical problem in administration as certain 
other men could not at all. I am saying this in his name, not for his sake, but for 
all the men in our ministry who are, as he was, as we all ought to be, keenly con- 
scious of limitations and imperfections, saying it so that no one shall be conceited 
over the qualities he has nor beaten by the limitations that beset him, but all be 
exultant that the Master of all good work can use every one of us and wants every 
one of us at his own best. 
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Together we are the body of Christ and individually its parts, and we ought 
always to have in mind the things that are fine and admirable. If there be any 
virtue and if there be any praise in other men we ought to think of them as they 
exist in those other men more than we do of them as existing in ourselves. The 
Master has a bad time with men who have either the superiority complex or the 
inferiority complex no matter with which he has to deal. 

I am trying to say as clearly as possible that Bishop Berry’s contribution to 
the ministry through a long life, and through the office of a bishop for a quarter of 
a century, was a very real one, a very necessary one, and a very valuable one, not 
less real or necessary or valuable because it was unlike some others. The Tree of 
Life bears at least a dozen good kinds of fruits. He was one of the good kinds. And 
we ought to thank God for all the good kinds. 

I wonder if I should say a word about his relation to the Episcopacy before 
outlining what seem to me the major interests of his life. He never concealed his 
wish to become a bishop, having the natural desire that the church should put 
that mark of approval upon him and his work. But I think he never fully enjoyed 
the life and work of a bishop as a whole. Parts of the experiences of the office he 
did not care for. He did not take much interest in the details of board meetings. 
He did not suffer debate cr committee work gladly. In the administration of con- 
ferences men said that his heart and his judgment were often at war with one 
another. Certainly he wanted to do for many men what at last he found himself 
unable to do. And this did not lead to peace in his own soul or theirs. He un- 
doubtedly told many good men what he wanted to do, what at the time he really 
meant to do. And these expressed desires were regarded by brethren as definite 
promises, some of which it was found later could not be kept. And he suffered in 
his soul, as many other good men did, over what followed. He probably never did 
learn how to keep his fulfillments far in excess of his desires, as those desires were 
both held and often expressed by him. 

He set a very high value upon the office of a bishop and upon the episcopacy 
in its relation to our church, but was not always comfortable in it. But I have seen 
him do one or two things that were as fine as anything that has happened in my 
lifetime. I saw him calmly tell the board in session at Evanston that he had been to 
consult his old friend, Doctor Danford, and was ready to undergo a serious, major 
surgical operation in order that he might be designated to make the official visit 
to Africa. The older bishops were overwhelmed by his spirit in the matter and 
refused to let him take the risks involved. At Saratoga in 1916 he was ill, suffer- 
ing from troubles that he carried with him for much of his later life. He was 
unable to sleep or to digest his food. His nerves were all in a jangle. For half a 
forenoon I sat with him, almost restraining him by force from asking for the retired 
relation just as he was about to become senior bishop for the long period of twelve 
years. I doubt if the church as a whole even suspected the physical conditions 
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under which he did much of his work for many years. He was glad and proud to 
come into the episcopacy, he held it in honor and as a sacred trust; he was fond 
of his brethren, and loved much of the work of his office, but he would have been 
glad a hundred times if an honorable way had been opened for him in the field of 
editorship, to which his heart always inclined. He performed his duties often in 
pain, or with pain and illness hanging over him like a threat, never wishing to 
reveal or have the church know his actual condition, but for six quadrenniums he 
did his work with diligence, fidelity, devotion, and a constant sense of the vows he 
had taken. In these years he lived in contact with many types in the Board of 
Bishops. Some of them were more congenial to him than others, which is true of 
most men; but he had, among these men, an influence and place all his own. And 
he laid down his office at last, having kept it in honor and conscience through the 
years. 

He had many interests but also lacked many. Certain questions and inter- 
ests, burning and vital for many men in our generation, have not been burning and 
vital for other men. It was true of him, as it is true of men generally, that certain 
interests and movements, even large interests and vital movements, never got deeply 
into his life or thought. Every man makes his own emphases, at last, and determines 
the proportions that current concerns will hold in his life. The real question is as to 
the interests that are major and the spirit one holds toward them and others in which 
he is only mildly concerned. Streeter says, “The quality of a man’s life or character 
must be judged, not by the number of different things he does, but by the nature 
of the particular things he elects to do and the way in which he does these.” 

Among the major interests of Bishop Berry’s life I think his friends would name 
these at least: (I could name at least twice as many.) 

First: His interest in childhood and youth. There were two elements in this, 
one a pathetically personal interest in all children, born possibly of the tragie loss 
of his own children when they were little and he was young. Many of us have seen 
him on railway journeys going through the train, making up to such children as he 
might find. Many of us have been guests with him in homes where there were 
children, and we never had any doubt as to the guest of honor as shown by the 
children’s opinion. We might take the chief place in some groups, but with chil- 
dren, when he was present, we were fortunate to get even second place. Thou- 
sands of people have laughed and wept over his own story of the boy for whom 
he bought the apples, whose clothes, pockets and all, he filled with apples. The 
boy was amazed, but those who knew understood in that case as they always did in 
homes or on trains or anywhere else, that this man was lavishing love and enter- 
tainment upon other children, but seeing and thinking all the time of those whom 
he had lost out of his sight. I saw a woman once in that same way gather in her 
arms not only her own, but the children of all the world in the person of a dainty 
little orphan girl in India. Bishop Berry had an understanding heart when he read 
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the story of the Master taking the children in his arms and blessing them. He 
never doubted that the kingdom of heaven belonged to such as these. 

When he was thirty-four he became editor of the Epworth Herald and con- 
tinued in that office for fourteen years. That relation to the youth of the church 
was not an accident, nor was it a minor event in his life. The youth movement 
itself was young. He was part of it. His place in it constituted one of those 
supreme opportunities in life that do not come to every one, the opportunity to have 
a great relation to a great movement in its early, formative, creative years. He 
went to the Herald at thirty-four, the year I went to the University of Denver at 
thirty-two. That related him officially to the Epworth League youth and me to 
the college youth, and for exactly the same period, fourteen years, and made those 
relations permanent in our lives. His relation far surpassed mine in its touch 
with the hosts, the vast multitudes of the youth of our church. Mine was limited 
as compared with his. Each was important as a major interest. Neither is to be 
set over the other or over against it. But many a time, when alone, we humbly 
and reverently thanked God together for the opportunitv he had given us in our 
different ways with our youth. But he had the relation with the church’s thou- 
sands, I only a contact with a more limited number. 

Second: I think we must place his interest in our periodical literature as an- 
other of his majors. He had a real concern for it. From the days when he was 
associate editor of the Michigan Christian Advocate with that princely man, Dr. 
James H. Potts, down to the end of his days on earth he was really an editor in his 
heart and spirit, the “man with the inkhorn,” who was the predecessor of the man 
with the fountain pen. Bishop Berry recognized the distinction between books and 
current or periodical literature. He did not have the taste or desire to be an author, 
but he never lost the passion to be an editor. And it is an open secret that he 
constantly indulged his editorial passion even much more than was evident, by 
writing regularly for the church and other press, much of his matter being unsigned. 
He saw clearly the extent of our periodical literature and the inevitable influence of 
it. He saw also how largely the very life, spirit, and direction of both nation and 
church depend upon the people who do the writing for nation and church day by 
day and week by week. He looked upon this not as an occupation, but as a high 
and holy calling, to be interpreted in the light of its meaning for life. He thought 
an editor ought to test all his stuff by “its power to cleanse life from the stains 
of the world, free it from the chains that bind it in slavery, redeem life from small- 
ness and evil and create within it freedom, sanity, greatness, and even a measure of 
glory.” He believed in a new sanctification of the press, and the writing and print- 
ing of stuff that we should “dare to show to God.” He believed for the current 
press in the “supremacy of the spiritual” and longed for a new breed of editors who 
would write daily and weekly as moved by the Spirit. For he saw that no other 
agency could be more potent than the press to make us a church and people of the 
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Spirit and our church and country “a spirit in the world.” He wanted our periodi- 
cal literature written and published not chiefly for profit, but chiefly as the fourth 
Gospel was written, that men “might believe that Jesus is the Christ and that, 
believing, might have life through his name.” 

Third: His interest in Christian experience and evangelism. Maybe those who 
are reading this sketch think it is easy for me to write it, easy to be saying what 
were the major interests of the comrade who has fallen just in front of me. I have 
spoken at the funerals of more than a dozen of my colleagues, always in the light 
of the best things I could remember, in the light of the kind of men I believed 
they genuinely wanted to be, and in the light of what they would think of what 
I had said of them. I can easily imagine Foss, and Andrews, and Bashford, and 
Henderson, and now Berry saying at certain points, “Touch that lightly, it is not the 
most essential thing,” but at certain other points: “Bear down on that. That is 
at the center and heart of all I meant to be.” And here is the point where Bishop 
Berry would want me to be emphatic. He would not claim at all that he had 
sounded this note perfectly, but he would regard it as the perfect note, the domi- 
nant note, to which all others must be keyed and to which they must all be con- 
formed, the note he always meant to sound. I have reached and perhaps exceeded 
the limits of this sketch, but I must relate this one incident to make clear what I 
am now trying to say as to Bishop Berry’s major interest in evangelism and Chris- 
tian experience. It will be remembered that at Springfield his voice, which he never 
treated as fairly as that very splendid voice deserved to be treated, gave out long 
before he had finished reading the Bishops’ Address to the General Conference. 
He had feared that exactly this would happen and had warned me to be ready to 
take up the address and read on. I was not deceived at all about what would take 
place. I knew without being told the place in the address where he would want to 
take it again and himself read to the end even with cracked and broken voice. He 
could not let any one else read the closing pages into which he had put all the 
passion of all his years. He could not let the chance go by, the supreme chance 
for him, to bear in his own tones, his own manner, his sure testimony to the grace 
of Christ and to make his appeal for redemption through Christ. No matter that 
he had grown hoarse and might not even be able to finish. He must try. And if 
any one will now reread that address he will see in the last dozen pages or so the 
vision of a man pouring out to his church the supreme passion of a lifetime, not in 
a document formal and official, but in an evangel warm and living. 

And that way, chiefly, I like to think of him now and think that in that way he 
would prefer to be thought of by the church. He closed his address with the words: 

“Now unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in His own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God and His father, to Him be glory and 
dominion forever and ever. Amen.” 

And in that same way I close this sketch. 
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NE of the most significant problems which confront the critical student of 

the Old Testament to-day is to determine the nature and extent of 

Canaanite influence upon the development of Israel’s characteristic reli- 
gious ideas and institutions. 

We know that Israel’s invasion of Canaan was not so much a unified conquest 
as a gradual occupation that extended over centuries of time. The ancient frag- 
ments of our best account of the settlement of Israelite tribes in Palestine (Judges 
1-25) make it clear that the Canaanites and their civilization persisted in large 
measure side by side with Israel as the dominant race. The prophetic writings 
reveal the inevitable religious result of this interplay between Canaanite and 
Israelite civilization, and in flashes of vivid detail hint at the profound effects upon 
Israelite religious ideas and cult brought about through it. It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that the classic prophets of the Old Testament were conscious that they 
were addressing their messages to a Canaanized Israel, and that the most significant 
approach to the deepest elements in the religion of Israel is by way of a clear 
understanding of this Canaanite civilization. It was this which set the problem for 
the prophets from the time of Elijah on. It was the cult of a Canaanized Israel 
and its consequences in Israelite life that aroused them to passionate protest. It 
was over against an existing syncretism in popular religion that they felt it 
imperative to interpret the distinctive nature and define the particular require- 
ments of Yahweh. 

We are justified in viewing the Amorites, Canaanites, and Pheenicians as of 
essentially the same civilization. We must view the Amorite as an early phase 
and the Phoenician as chiefly the latest of what was throughout a Canaanite civil- 
ization. Pére H. Vincent, who is perhaps the best informed living authority on 
Canaan from the archwological angle, maintains that we can rightly speak of a 
“Canaanite Culture” and can view it as something richer, finer, and far more 
vigorously constitutive than a mere cultural syncretism could be. 

Inasmuch as there appeared in the Journal of Biblical Literature of 1916 an 
excellent and extensive article on “The Religion of Canaan” by W. Carleton Wood, 
which took account of the archzological data then available, we shall confine our- 
selves to excavations in Palestine which have been carried on since then, although 
we must necessarily limit ourselves to a few of these. We shall deal in detail only 
with Tell en-Nasbeh, ’Ain Shems, Tell Beit Mirsim, and Tell el-Hosn or Beisan. 

Dr. W. F. Badé, of the Pacific School of Religion, in the seasons of 1926, 1927, 
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and 1929, excavated at Tell en-Nasbeh. He has tentatively identified this tell with 
the site of ancient Mizpah of Benjamin and is supported in this view by the out- 
standing German Palestinian authority, Professor Alt, of Leipzig. Says Doctor 
Badé, “No other site north of Jerusalem seems to accord so closely with the geo- 
graphical references to Mizpah contained in Judges, 1 Samuel, and Jeremiah.”! In 
a grotto opened June 28, 1927, was found a jar-handle seal (and in 1929 an exact 
duplicate) that bears an inscription in Hebrew characters which Doctor Bade inter- 
prets as M C P (mem, ¢adhe, pe), and is supported in this reading by C. C. 
Torrey, R. F. Butin, and Mark Lidzbarski. He finds in earliest strata indications 
of a neolithic culture extending down to 3000 B. c., when begins a transition during 
which, up to 2500 B. c., copper implements along with flint are in evidence. 

This site was a center of Troglodytes or cave dwellers, who evidently did not 
burn their dead, and who modeled their pottery in abundant variety entirely by 
hand. A series of cups within cups points to their probable use for libation pur- 
poses. Doctor Badé cites as a later example of such cultic pouring 1 Samuel 7, 
“And they gathered together at Mizpah, and drew water, and poured it out before 
Jehovah.” 

An early Canaanite wall, twenty-six feet thick, was unearthed, the thickest 
and strongest city wall yet found in Palestine, and which brings concreteness and 
reality to the report of the awed spies who said, “Nevertheless the people be strong 
that dwell in the land, and the cities are walled, and very great” (Numbess 13. 28). 

In April, 1927, Doctor Badé uncovered an area where were revealed two surface 
basins and cup marks hollowed out in the limestone rock, with connections leading 
to a natural or artificial grotto underneath. This was evidently a place of sacri- 
fice. Immediately west of this was unearthed an Israelite sanctuary. There was a 
large room 8 by 30 feet in size, with three rooms set at right angles to it but 
parallel to each other, the largest measuring 10 by 26 feet. Near the center of the 
inner room was a roughly rounded stone, chipped flat, which was probably a 
pedestal for an altar of offerings. Storage chambers, probably for the priests, 
flanked this room. He recalls the biblical mention of the Israelite sanctuary at 
Mizpah in the following passages: “Then all the children of Israel went out and 
the congregation was gathered together as one man from Dan even to Beersheba, with 
the land of Gilead, unto Mizpeh” (Judges 20. 1). “And Samuel called the people 
together unto the Lord to Mizpeh” (1 Samuel 10. 17). Before this sanctuary had 
to be covered over again, on May 8, 1927, Doctor Badé conducted in this ancient 
holy place a unique religious service, jointly participated in by Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedans. 


1W. F. Badé in Palestine Institute Publication of the Pacific School of Religion, 
No. 1, p. 6. Albright, however, identifies it with “Ataroth,” and is supported in this 
by Doctor Hertzburg, Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, October, 
1929. 
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In the 1929 campaign, at the northern end of the tell he uncovered a moder- 
ately large building of four rooms similar to the Israelite sanctuary. It was evi- 
dently a temple of Astarte, the Old Testament Ashtoreth, the “Queen of Heavens” 
mentioned in Jeremiah 44. 17. In it were a terra cotta dove, a bird known to have 
been sacred to Astarte, the torso of an Astarte figurine, and a small saucer lamp 
supported on a three-branched-tree-fork terra cotta stand, painted like the Astarte 
figurine, evidently of votive character. Near this building were many heads of 
Astarte figurines and also in close proximity a conical betyl or maccebah. Two 
stamped jar-handles were found on the mound, bearing the,name Yah or Yahu, and 
one bearing the letters M C H (mem, eadhe, he), and possibly referring to the 
feast of unleavened bread. 

It seems likely that here Israelites and Canaanites lived among one another 
with considerable freedom, each group carrying on its own distinctive cultic prac- 
tices. 

Excavation at ’Ain Shems, the biblical Beth-Shemesh, was first carried on by 
Duncan Mackenzie and reported in the Annuals of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
for 1911 and 1912-13. Dr. Elihu Grant, director of the Haverford College 
Archeological Expedition, has recently conducted three campaigns in 1928, 1929, 
and 1930. On two different days last summer the writer visited this excavation 
while Doctor Grant’s work was in full progress. 

Let us for a moment recall Mackenzie’s impressions as he dealt with his “third 
discernible period of occupation”—that of Israelite influence and domination. He 
then described it as follows: “It is once more the old Canaanite world that is 
revealed to us, though a Canaanite world under a new external influence which is 
no longer that of the Philistines, but of Israel.”* The Israelites destroyed the city 
walls, but the High Place with its many betyls was left, and this suggests how the 
townsmen of Beth-Shemesh clung to their adoration of the divinities of the poly- 
theistic cult of Canaan. It is interesting to note that Doctor Grant has come to 
essentially the same conclusion as to the persistence, across the centuries, of 
Canaanite culture, but he states it in a still more striking fashion. “I do not think 
of Beth-Shemesh as being inhabited in the main by a succession of races—Canaanite, 
Philistine, Hebrew, etc., but rather as conquered by the latter who were perhaps 
always a minority, politically dominant, but leaving the race-Canaanite as before.’ 

Beth-Shemesh goes back to the Middle Bronze Age (2000-1600 B. c.) for its 
beginnings. The Canaanites had developed in this period a brilliant and versatile 
culture, influenced on the one hand by Egypt, and on the other by the islands and 
countries of the Mediterranean, especially as evidenced by the ceramics, both 
originals and locally made imitations, from Cyprus and Crete. The deities from 


? Duncan Mackenzie, Excavations at Ain Shems, 1912-13, P. E. F. Annual, p. 14. 


* Ibid., p. 16. 
‘Elihu Grant, Work at Beth-Shemesh in 1928, in P. E. F. I. 8., October, 1928, p. 181. 
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Egypt were seen in seals and amulets. But the object of greatest veneration was 
Astarte, the great mother goddess of fertility. The serpent cult was familiar and 
found place in the representations of the gods. Doctor Grant, contrary to most 
archzologists, does not believe that the Philistine introduced the Iron Age into 
Canaan. He thinks “that the Canaanites glided into the Age of Iron in their own 
right.”5 They had a good start in iron before the impetus that came from this 
latest of the sea peoples. 

Doctor Grant uncovered a stone table of offerings with cup marks, a grooved 
channel, and a basinlike,depression for catching blood. Nearby was a hewn stone 
one and one half meters long and the same in circumference, and not far away a 
stone socket into which it fitted. It was evidently a maccebah, and since several 
other betyls were near at hand it seems to suggest that these with the offerings 
table are all parts of one cult system,* an open air sanctuary which may date from 
the thirteenth century B. c.7_ In a location a little to the north is another temple 
where Doctor Grant found an Astarte head and an incense-burner stand made of 
clay. He thinks this temple may date from the tenth century B.c. A huge temple 
structure running east and west superseded this and may date from the ninth 
century B. c. The building faces west. Doctor Grant describes it as follows: 
“There are two rows of column bases parallel with the long diameter, and at the 
east end of the long room, about midway in the short diameter, against the 
back wall, is a round stone base on which the figure of the divinity may have 
stood.”® 

At Tell Beit Mirsim the Joint Expedition of the Xenia-Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary and the American School of Oriental Research is at work under the super- 
vision of Dr. M. G. Kyle and the direction of Dr. W. F. Albright. This site is 
identified by the latter scholar with Kiryath-Sepher which, according to Judges 
1, 12f., was taken by Othniel. Doctor Sayce, interpreting it as “Archive Town,” has 
suggested that there might be found there a library of cuneiform tablets.® His 
latest report (October, 1930) maintains that this town dates from approximately 
2200 B. c., and that it was destroyed by fire at least eleven times. In stratum D, 
which reflects the high level of civilization reached in the Hyksos Age (seventeenth 
and sixteenth centuries B. c.), was found the lower part of a limestone stela in 
relief, “about 30 em. wide and at least twice as high, representing the serpent 
goddess of the ancient Canaanites. The figure of the goddess, barefoot, and clad in a 
long dress, reaching to the ankles, is preserved as far as the waist. . . . A large 


* Elihu Grant, Beth-Shemesh, p. 42. 
*Elihu Grant, Beth-Shemesh, p. 51. 
* Elihu Grant, Progress at Beth-Shemesh in B. A. 8.0. R. No. 30 (October, 1928), 
. 151. 
” * Elihu Grant, Beth-Shemesh, p. 100f. 
*W. F. Albright, Excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim I and II, B. A. 8. O. R., No. 23, 
October, 1926. 
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well-modeled serpent is coiled around the legs of the goddess.”"® Doctor Albright 
dates this from about 1600 B. c., and says it is the first native Canaanite representa- 
tion of a deity yet discovered, aside from Astarte figurines. We are reminded that 
the narrative in Kings tells us that “Hezekiah brake in pieces the Nehushtan,’’™ or 
image of the serpent in bronze in the temple where it was evidently worshiped. In 
the light of this discovery the nature of the reformer King’s task becomes more 
clear and concrete. In this same stratum a limestone tablet with a carved maze 
pattern came to light which was probably used in liver divination.!? 

The late Canaanite or C stratum, which dates from the fourteenth and thir- 
teenth centuries B. c., uncovered five figurines of Astarte, the naked mother goddess 
of Canaan, called by the Egyptians Kadesh, which Albright maintains is her 
Canaanite name. On either side of her head are two spirally curled locks of hair 
and long-stemmed flowers are in her upheld hands. In this same stratum were 
found two objects of outstanding significance. One is a crudely constructed lion of 
limestone which Doctor Albright thinks is “presumably one of a pair which once 
flanked the entrance to a shrine, or the throne of a divinity.”"% “Archzologically,” 
he maintains, “it represents one of the most important objects of genuinely 
Canaanite workmanship yet discovered.” The other object of great significance 
was a stone table of offerings, with three lions carved in relief around the brim. He 
thinks that this table is an example of genuine Canaanite art, but that it reveals 
an ultimate Egyptian influence. Both of these objects he dates from about 
1400 B. c. 

In Stratum B, dating from the end of the thirteenth century to the latter part 
of the tenth, and in a level exclusively Israelitic, he found five Astarte figurines all 
representing Astarte, the mother goddess, in the act of giving birth. Such a 
representation of the great mother goddess as the patron of women in childbirth is 
quite unique and reveals the tremendous hold upon popular Israelite religion 
which her worship had."* 

Stratum A, from the end of the tenth century B. c. to the beginning of the 
sixth, and so contemporary with the classic period of Israel’s religious development, 
points to a town of about 5,000 people densely crowded together.’5 A score of 
Astarte figurines were here found, and a new respect for Jewish attainments in 
civilization is inspired by what the spade has uncovered. 

Two additional items of interest are reported by Doctor Kyle.2® It is perfectly 


* Ibid., No. 31, p. 6. 


“2 Kings 18. 4. 

"W.F. Albright, idem., p. 6. 

™W.F. Albright, B. A. S. O. R., No. 39, p. 7. 

“W.F. Albright, B. A. 8S. O. R., No. 39, p. 8. 

® Ibid., No. 33, p. 5. 

*M. G. Kyle, Excavations and Explorations in Bible Lands, in Bibliotheca Sacra, 


October, 1930, pp. 421. 
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clear that the Israelites entered and captured Kiryath-Sepher at the beginning of 
the Iron Age. This supports very definitely the date of the Exodus as under 
Merneptah (1225-1215), not Amenophis III. He recalls Isaiah’s vigorous con- 
demnation of the flapper damsels of Judah in Chapter 3, verse 16f., saying that in 
this Judzan level one or two vanity cases were found every day! He says: “They 
were delicately carved out of beautiful white limestone decorated with incisions 
and inlaid sometimes with bronze, sometimes with decorations of cobalt blue. In 
the center was a place for the use of a little malachite grinder to prepare the 
mastick. Some of the more elaborate of these palettes had a number of little 
receptacles around the rim in which the various cosmetics were kept for penciling 
the eyes and coloring the cheeks and lips. From the number of these that we find, 
we have a strong suspicion that every woman in Kiryath-Sepher had one.”!? 
One may ask, is progress a myth? 

Perhaps the most brilliant results yet obtained in Palestinian excavation are 
those at Beisan, Tell el-Hosn, the biblical Beth-Shan, where the University of 
Pennsylvania worked from 1921 until 1928, under the direction first of C. S. Fisher 
and then of the Australian Archzologist, Alan Rowe. We can mention but a few 
of the many significant results. 

Here have been uncovered six Canaanite temples. Two are from the Thutmore 
III level, that is, about 1500 Bs. c.: the northern one dedicated evidently to a 
serpent goddess, possibly “Shakhan,” the old Mesopotamian serpent deity, from 
whence may have come the name Beth-Shan;'* and the southern temple, the larger 
of the two, dedicated to Mekal,’® the Baal of Beth-Shan, whose counterpart the 
serpent goddess probably was. This is the first appearance of Mekal alone as the 
name of a deity. A third temple is from the pre-Amenophis III level, dating just 
before 1400 B. c., and was dedicated to Astarte.2° The fourth is from the time of 
Seti I, built in 1313, a duplicate of the Pre-Amenophis one, and dedicated to 
Astarte.21_ The other two are temples of Rameses II** (1292-1225 p. c.). The 
southern was erected in honor of Resheph, the warrior god, who, as Albright has 
shown, was the Canaanite god of the underworld and identical with the Babylonian 
Nergal.2 The northern was dedicated to the war goddess Anit, here called the 
“Queen of heaven, mistress of all the gods.” Anit was but a local form of Astarte. 
The worship of these deities, Resheph and Anit, continued during the Philistine 
period under the names Dagon and Astarte, respectively. 


"M. G. Kyle, idem., p. 403. 

*So A. Rowe, April, 1928, p. 75. 

* Ibid., p. 75. 

"So A. Rowe, April, 1928, p. 68. 

* Idem., p. 75. 

* Idem., pp. 73-76. 

™W. F. Albright, Mesopotamian Elements in Canaanite Eschatology, in Paul 
Haupt’s Fest Schrift, pp. 144-153. 
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Perhaps the most significant of these six temples is the spacious southern 














; ol 
der temple of Thutmore III, c. 1500 B. c., which was 138 feet long from.south to north. 
on- Let us picture it in some detail. The writer bases his description chiefly upon 
in Rowe’s official report of April, 1929,** but has also had the advantage of first-hand 
ey study of the excavation last spring. 
Ns (1) First there is a great courtyard west of the inner sanctuary, in the south- 
In east corner of which was the entrance to the sanctuary. (2) An inner sanctuary 
he with a stone altar for offerings of animals and a brick stepped altar for objects 
tle connected with the cult. (3) A room south of the inner sanctuary containing a 
ng great sacrificial altar with two steps leading up to it. In the top of it is a channel 
d, to convey the blood to an outlet east of the altar.** This reminds us of the 
17 Carthage inscription C. I. 8. 175, translated by G. A. Cooke as follows: “The 
Decemvirs (Magistrates) in charge of the sanctuaries renovated and made these 
re slaughterhouse (?) steps.”*6 Two horns of a bull that had been sacrificed lay 
of against the altar. (4) East of the sanctuary was a room containing the great 
Tr circular oven for cooking the flesh of the animals thus slaughtered. (5) To the east 
y of the oven room was a well for water, 43 feet deep. (6) A magnificent southern 
corridor of the temple was reserved for the priests alone. A flight of steps leads 
p up from the courtyard to this corridor, which is 127 feet long and 25 feet wide and 
' very impressive. (7) A great stepped altar, containing four steps and being 16 
feet, 10 inches wide, was in the western end of the southern corridor. Rowe says, 






“This structure is by far the most remarkable of its kind ever found in Western 
Asia.”27 He is confident that this altar was directly connected with the cult of 
Mekal. He thinks this god “ruled from his seat on -the top of the steps.” 
(8) Behind this great stepped altar was a small room containing a seat 15 inches 
high, and 22 inches wide running along the northern and part of the eastern wall, 
probably for the use of the temple guardian who was there to prevent the laity 
from mounting the steps from the courtyard to the corridor.2® (9) A small room 
containing the sacred conical stone or maccebah, the emblem of Mekal, was at the 


eastern end of the southern corridor. This magcebah is in an excellent state of 










preservation. 

It was near here that was found the now famous Mekal stela. The god in 
human form is represented seated upon a throne, holding in his left hand the 
scepter of happiness and in his right hand the symbol of life. He is dressed like 
Resheph.2® Here in “Mekal” we have the name of the Baal of Beisan. We cannot 











* A Rowe, Third Report, 1928 season, in P. E. F. I. S., April, 1929, pp. 78ff. 


* Ibid., April, 1928, p. 77. 
*G. A. Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, p. 130. Possibly read “ruinous as to its 







steps.” 

* A. Rowe in P. E. F. J. S., April, 1929, p. 83. 
* A. Rowe in P. E. F. I. 8., April, 1929, p. 85. 
* Ibid., p. 78. 
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be sure, however, of the nature of Mekal. It is possible that he may be a form 
of Resheph. 

It is probable that for the Canaanites of Beisan the maccebah was a sufficient 
representation of their Baal Mekal. But the Egyptians resident in Beisan, used to 
pictorial portrayal of the gods, probably found the maccebah inadequate. 

Rowe suggestively shows how this whole southern temple of Thutmose II/| 
permits us to see two significant transitions taking place in Canaanite religion. He 
says that this temple “really forms a combination of an old Canaanite ‘High Place 
(generally a crudely walled sanctuary open to the sky, with sacred columns in it) 
and a temple with altars, ete. The ‘High Place’ part of the Thutmose temple is of 
course the part containing the maccebah and libation bowl, and may well have 
formed the original sanctuary in the level, the rooms with altars, ete., perhaps, 
being added at a later date. In any event, the maccebah itself was no doubt 
brought up from a High Place in an earlier level on the tell; in fact, it had prob- 
ably been used over and over again since time immemorial. We have, therefore, 
and for the first time in the history of excavation, actually discovered the transition 
from the representation of a god in the form of a column to a human form and 
also the transition from a ‘High Place’ to a temple.’ 

The four excavations described are but typical ones. Time and space do not 
permit us to deal with the rich results of work at Tell el-Ful (Gibeah of Saul), 
Tell Fara’ (Beth-Pelet), Tell Jemneh (Gerar), Tel Balata (Schechem), Seilun 
(Shiloh), Samaria, the Tyropceon valley (Ophel), Jericho, and the thoroughgoing 
and masterly excavation at Tell Muteselim (Megiddo) now being directed by Mr. 
Guy for the University of Chicago. 

To these Palestinian excavations must be added the brilliant work of the 
French archxologists in Syria, especially that at Djebeil, ancient Byblos, where 
last June the writer saw Maurice Dunand earnestly at work, his mind and heart 
thrilled by steadily growing discoveries of greatest moment in this chief city of 
Pheenicia’s most ancient civilization. 

And just recently has appeared the preliminary report of F. A. Schaeffer's 
excavation at Ras Shamra, opposite Cyprus, with the account of his discovery of an 
ancient temple, a majestic statuette of Resheph, and a brilliantly carved ivory 
representation of the Goddess of Fertility. Yet more significant is his discovery of 
cuneiform tablets from the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B. c. in a script 
wholly unknown and which had already become alphabetic. One document here 
discovered is an epic poem in pure Pheenician, concerning a certain Taphon, consist- 
ing of nearly eight hundred lines which contain a Pheenician pantheon of more 
than twenty-five deities.*! 


* A. Rowe in P. E. F. 1. S., April, 1928, p. 78. 
“FF. A. Schaeffer, “The French Excavations at Minet el Beida and Ras Shamra in 
Syria in Antiquity, October, 1930. 
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For a systematic exposition of the main features of Canaanite religion the time 
has not yet come. Pére Hughes Vincent, upon the basis of archwological materials 
then available, did this brilliantly in 1907 in his Canaan, D’Aprés l’Ezploration 
Récente. But the new epoch in Palestinian archeology only began in 1920 and 
every year rich results are being achieved. We must first give heed to the authorita- 
tive reports of the campaigns at each individual excavation. Only gradually will 
a view of Canaanite civilization and religion thus grow into symmetry and order. 

But it is the writer’s conviction that here lies the immediate future of Old 
Testament study, not so much exclusively in the restricted and intensive study of 
the Bible record itself, relatively isolated from its Near-East world context, as in 
the grapple with the materials contemporary with the Old Testament centuries 
brought to light by archeology. In the light of this we must then reread the Old 
Testament with sensitive eyes, and courageously strive to build up through a union 
of archzological and critically sifted biblical data a fresh, new, and more adequate 
picture of Old Testament civilization and religion. 
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Saint Augustine, Christendom’s Greatest Theologian 


By tHe Rev. Hersert Brook Workman, D.Lirt., D.D., Presipent or 
THE BritisH WESLEYAN CONFERENCE 


N August 28, 430, exactly fifteen hundred years ago, there died at Hippo, a 

small town in Northern Africa, its bishop, Aurelius Augustinus. Since Saint 

Paul no equal name has arisen in the Christian Church. From his con- 

version until the present day his teaching has swayed the opinions of men and 

molded their most potent beliefs. His direct influence upon the East was not great. 

Nevertheless, indirectly, through Pope Leo, he gave to the Eastern Church at 

Chalcedon the final form of its Christological definitions. But no one did more to 

give to the Western Church the specific character of its theological thought, one 

outcome of which was the widening of the gulf already existing between East and 

West. What a difference it might have made to the after-history of the world if 
only Saint Augustine had known a little Greek! 

Even for the general reader there are two works of Saint Augustine which can- 
not fail to interest every man of culture. They are the City of God and his Con- 
fessions. In the troubles of his age, above all in the fall of Rome before Alaric, and 
in the taunts of the pagans that this had come about because Christianity had over- 
thrown the old gods, we have the explanation of his City of God. From the Rome 
which twenty years previously had fallen before the barbarian, he looked away to 
the City which had foundations. He was driven by the crash of the old order to 
find an apology for Christianity in the philosophy of history, of which science he 
was really the first exponent. 

Even more interesting is his work entitled the Confessions. This is one of the 
few books of self-revelation which will live forever. Its keynote is struck in its 
wonderful opening words, “Thou hast made us for thyself, and our souls are rest- 
less until we find rest in thee.” It is the record of a great soul who, through many 
wanderings into the far country, at last found God. His mother, Monica, was a 
Christian though his father was a pagan. Augustine tells of her that, when she 
was a little girl, she used to be sent into the cellar every day to draw the wine for 
dinner. Little by little she thus formed tippling habits, from which she was saved 
by the taunt of a slave. 

The most remarkable thing about Saint Augustine is that men of every variety 
look back to him for their inspiration, and trace their most sacred convictions to his 
writings. Romanist and Anglican, Mystic or Covenanter, Lutheran and Methodist, 
all alike revere his memory and are eager to quote his authority. As early as 431 
Pope Celestine sharply rebuked certain bishops of Gaul who had allowed his writ- 
ings to be questioned. For centuries he has been the one Father of the Church 
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recognized by all. To Saint Augustine we owe the formation of scholastic termi- 
nology. From the doctrines he taught have sprung the greatest movements and 
their most violent reactions. Rome still looks back to him as her chief doctor, 
though the result of her teaching was the slow but effectual elimination of Augus- 
tinianism. Gottschalk, Wyclif, Luther, Jansen are only a few names in a long line of 
leaders of revolt, who owed their inspiration to his writings. An order of canons, 





ma and an order of friars—Luther himself was at one time an Austin friar—alike 
ant claimed him as their founder, with disregard of historical accuracy, but with true 
asl insight into his importance in the development of monasticism. Upon the ideas 
nd which underlie his De Civitate Dei—of the kingdom of God as an organized, visible 
at. polity, identified with the church yet closely connected with earthly rule—was 
at founded the theory of the Holy Roman Empire, which for a thousand years domi- 
to nated the Middle Ages. The opposition which Augustine constantly posits between 
me the civitas Dei and the civitas terrena, of civil society, was reproduced in the edicts 
nd of Hildebrand and Innocent IIT. 
if Augustine was the first of the leaders of the church to give what may be 
called a full expression to the truth that religion is a personal relationship between 
n- the human soul and God. At the same time, he supports the conception of 
- grace as objective, that it is something imparted by sacraments or church. The 
id Biblicism of later time is to be traced back to Saint Augustine; and the resolute 
it deletion of scriptural foundation by an appeal to the authority of the church’s 
le doctrine may equally be referred to him. Although the statement is somewhat 


exaggerated, there is yet truth in Harnack’s claim “that the whole of the 


0 Middle Ages presents itself in the sphere of dogmatic history as the period when 
e the church was fixing its relationship to Augustine and the numerous impulses 

originated by him.” In certain of its aspects the Reformation was but the triumph 
e of Augustine’s doctrine of grace over his doctrine of the church. That with the 
S twentieth century his influence seems on the wane is only to emphasize the transi- 


tional character of the new age. 

y The greatness of Saint Augustine lies in his synthesis of opposing tendencies. 
His rich, manysided nature appropriated from all sorts of sources, but gave a new 
significance to all. No one before or after has so successfully fused into one doctrines 
that are really contradictory. Attempts to harmonize them are worthless, and lead 
only to what Harnack rightly calls “theological chatter.” They are united, however, 
in the rich inner life of their originator. This it is, rather than the possession of any 
clear, iogical system, which has led Eucken to call him “the single great philosopher, 
on the basis of Christianity proper, the world has had.” For the success of his 
synthesis is due to his deep sense of the continuous evolution of the divine purpose 
in all things, and of the unity and reality of the spiritual life under diverse forms. 
With Augustine everything is dominated by the deepest wants of mind and heart, 
of love and hope. His own desire is “to know God and the soul; nothing more.” 
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Hence his ability to grasp all his problems with his whole being, and not with his 
heart alone, or with his mind alone. 

As we might expect from this emphasis of experience, Augustine lays unusual 
stress upon psychology. With Saint Augustine self-knowledge becomes one of the 
roads to knowledge of God. The acuteness of his psychological observations is 
remarkable, and is one of the many features in which we may claim that he is 
essentially modern. Nowhere is this more clearly brought out than in his answer 
to the current philosophical skepticism. There is, he pleads, one matter over which 
there can be no mistake: “Even though I err, still I am”—a curious anticipation of 
the “cogito, ergo sum” of Descartes eleven hundred years later. Again and again he 
returns to this argument in new forms and with new illustrations. Throughout his 
system he makes the inner life the starting point of reflection upon the outer world. 
As a rule, his philosophical position is that of Plato, but in his explanation of the 
origin of knowledge he rejects the Platonic theory of reminiscence for that of 
the divine truth, borne in directly upon the human soul. The ideals we cherish, the 
intelligible relations we all recognize, are the thought of the Eternal Creator—his 
Eternal Being manifested in space and time among things of men, through which 
we may see him as in a glass darkly. Both these thoughts were afterward worked 
out into Christian Mysticism, as was also Saint Augustine’s statement that there 
was a stage in spiritual experience in which men passed beyond Scripture. 

The central fact with Saint Augustine is his realization of Sin and Grace. 
Through this he has won his supreme place. By their revival he first gave to Saint 
Paul, their real author, his right place in Christian thought. Hitherto these great 
Pauline truths had been so little recognized that their emphasis by Saint Augustine 
came upon the church with all the surprise of a new discovery. To this discovery 
he was guided by his own spiritual experience. Between the Confessions and the 
spiritual history of Saint Paul, there was probably much similarity. The con- 
sciousness of the radically sinful condition had been driven in upon him by Ambrose. 
His own failures refuted the ruling Stoic conception, that in the concentration of the 
will upon the attainment of virtue, lay the essence of redemption. It is character- 
istic of the man and of the drift of his experience that in his closing days at Hippo 
the penitential psalms, written in large letters, were hung where he could see them. 

We should be careful not to confuse with the teaching of Augustine opinions 
which later writers, especially Calvin, read into him. Thus, in our judgment, Saint 
Augustine did not always hold the doctrine of total depravity in the form com- 
monly imputed to him—that through the Fall man both wills and does nothing but 
evil, with the added rider of inherited sin in itself sufficient for damnation. For 
Augustine at times clearly teaches that, in spite of its depravity, the power of the 
will is still a noble power, in the possession of which lies the strength of our nature, 
here again a link with the modern mind. But Augustine did not see that in 
admitting that sin springs from the will he reduced his theory of original sin to a 
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contradiction. Moreover, Augustine had written in defense of Free Will against 
the Manichzans, and distinguished, though in an uncertain fashion, divine prescience 
from divine foreordination. God predestines because God foresees what man will 
do. Augustine held, it is true, that unregenerate man is so bound by sin that he is 
not “free” to do right. But this denial of “freedom” is really a denial of capricious 
choice; the assertion of self-determination on the lines of one’s real character. In 
the same way God himself is not “free” to do wrong; for Saint Augustine in his 
earlier days refused to separate the will of God from the character of God, and so 
saved himse!f from the divine arbitrariness which is the great blot in Calvinism. 
But Calvin was only following the repulsive teaching of Saint Augustine’s later days, 
as set out in his letter to Sixtus (417 or 418). 

Another doctrine of Augustine destined to bear much fruit in later centuries 
was that the election of grace is irresistible—as indeed with his premises it is bound 
to be—though no one can be certain that he possesses this grace. Augustine never 
saw that his doctrine of predestination must issue in the destruction of his concep- 
tion of the church and its sacraments. Where grace is irresistible all else becomes 
needless, and man himself can scarcely be said to be a moral creature at all. The 
doctrine of predestination is also only a form of Gnosticism, for it makes no real 
difference whether our doom is stamped upon the nature given by our Creator 
(Gnosticism) or fixed by an arbitrary decree. 

We have spoken of Saint Augustine as the greatest of Christian philosophers. 
His greatness consists as much in his method as in his teaching. His teaching we 
may reject; at any rate we cannot accept it as a ready-made solution of the diffi- 
culties of modern thought. Even in his own days John Cassian, of Marseilles, and 
Faustus, Bishop of Riez in Provence, set aside the teaching of Saint Augustine in 
favor of a more rational account of the relation of grace and free will to original sin. 
Their semi-Pelagianism, though formally rejected by the council of Orange (529), 
was, however, the doctrine which prevailed long before Trent, and which, through 
the discredit of Calvinism, is now dominant. But neither this nor other revolts 
against his dogmas touch his historical greatness. 

It is easy to show that even in every objectionable theory formulated by 
Augustine there lives a true phase of Christian self-criticism. Old controversies 
return to-day in new forms; yet the way which he pursued in his search for truth 
is still the living way; it is the path of faith that leads to knowledge: “Except ye 
believe ye shall not understand.” 
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Religious Drama in Church School and Parish 


PuiLures Enpecorr Oscoop 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


I 


OT “Pageantry,” please! Pageantry is processional spectacie. Nothing 
could be farther either from the usual needs of the average parish nor 
from its usual religious-drama productions. Pageantry is histrionic and 

religious drama in any or all its forms is anything but histrionic. 

The theatrical has no real place in religious practice: drama has a vital and 
proper function. The inherited Puritan objection to the theater may or may not 
be justified by the works thereof; but whenever a church mistakenly attempts the 
theatrical that Puritan demurrer is valid. “The church is no place for shows,” says 
the right conservative, and we murmur our “Amen.” In the parish house, for 
secular causes and in secular ways, there may be minstrel shows, young people’s 
plays, pageants; but these are not what we are considering. Religious-drama proj- 
ects are quite of another genus. If one is contemplating a program of religious 
drama, it will save endless difficulties of wounded sentiment and violated prejudice 
not to transgress the proprieties. Our subconscious inheritance of historic prece- 
dent and ritual aptness is a reasonably safe guide. Only the crass or exploiting 
amateurs at culture will not instinctively know that there is a fundamental unfitness 
of the theatrical against a churchly background. 

For instance, a script celebrating the greatness of a Western pioneer missionary 
’ Into this scene, garnished 
with realistic, oath-arrogant “bad men of the plains,” strode the sombreroed giant 
of the gospel, to dominate and convert. No doubt, behind footlights and against 
realistic scenery, either in the theater or even on a parish-house stage, this might 
have proved a second and better “Girl of the Golden West”; the present conten- 
tion is merely that it did not belong “between the choir-stalls” as a part of a service 
of worship. The producer of such a play in such a setting would violate too many 
sanctities of taste to be immune from the accusation of spiritual lése-majesté. The 
first rubric of religious drama is the unwritten but axiomatic one of common sense 


began, “Let a bar-room be set between the choir-stalls.’ 


and good taste. 

Religious drama has two main fields: one is religious dramatization in the 
church’s educational system, and the other is worship-drama as an enrichment of 
the church’s services. 

Both of these agree in the basic characteristic that the drama is a group 
experience. There are no onlookers, passive and dissociated. Everyone co-oper- 
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ates. There is no audience, even if there may be, in the case of worship-drama, a 
congregation. A congregation participates; an audience is bleacherite. 


II 


The game of “put yourself in his place” has many variations. Certain it is 
that dramatization is one of them. 

Every sacred story is sacred through no mere trade-mark or minted super- 
scription. The really holy stories are those which contain some experience capable 
of verification in experience. The ancient tale may involve other times and climes 
and clothes and local color, but its value is that it chimes in with something eternally 
human, possibly to be reduplicated innerly whenever imagination gets us under its 
surface once more. 

Any merely informational education loads the child on a sight-seeing auto- 
mobile and runs him down the highway of history, bidding him to look down from 
his bus-top to right and left at the strange and alien, “funny” and objective figures 
at the roadside. There is no stopping of the bus to let the youngster down among 
the folk he passes, to give him chance to comprehend their idiom, to develop com- 
panionship, to enter into their life, to share their ideals and experience. Drama- 
tization, however extempore, thrusts the child straight into inner camaraderie with 
them, makes him their contemporary or even their alter ego, opens the door of 
sympathy into their hearts. He lives that other chapter of life from the inside. 
Even vicariously he learns how such an experience feels. Abraham the Friend of 
God admits him to friendship with God, Joseph the Forgiving gives him the pleasure 
that comes from forgiveness, the Good Samaritan lets him know the emotion of 
compassion. The “life-situation’” method is at its acme. Even if the resultant 
realization cannot be phrased in some copy-book maxim, the taste of its satisfac- 
tions will do more to win the child for similar ventures of-faith in his own life than 
will the most impeccable, ready-made maxim. 

The dramatizable life-situation will of course be adapted to the abilities of the 
child’s age. The primary school may learn the feel of a missionary primary school 
by merely “playing” it is one. A few flavorous details will suffice to launch imagi- 
nation. External accuracy of costume is not demanded. Exactly as you can give 
a laddie a yardstick to thrust through his belt to transform him (in his own imagina- 
tion) inte Sir Galahad, or as he will put a hen-feather under a string around his 
forehead to make him Hiawatha, so his ceremonial leaving his rubbers in the hall- 
way, a kneeling bow as he enters and an “O-hi-yo” or two and a “Sayonara” to 
leave with will give the regular lesson all the flavor of a Japanese mission-class 
lesson. Later on, the acted parable of the Good Samaritan or the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins may take much preliminary research to get its implications straight and 
solemn, eager debate and mental team-play to build the plot-sheet. And the cos- 
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tuming will have to be much more complete. (Blessed be the costume-closet, avail- 
able at short notice for the supervised raid by the dramatis persone.) 

A specific example may be illuminative. Here is a dramatization exactly as 
planned and acted by fifth- and sixth-grade children, later given in the church 
service at Offertory time, preliminary to the passing of the alms basons to the 
congregation. The theme is the Widow’s Two Mites. 

The every-member canvass was about to occur. The boys of one class were 
asking questions how the church’s money was raised and on what it was spent. 
Duly deputed, some of them got a copy of the annual report. Others asked how 
the church of Jesus’ day was financed. This brought out the mention of the 
Widow’s mites. More investigation, this time on the Temple treasury, the horns for 
gifts, the value of Jewish coinage, etc. The parallelism between the local canvass 
and the Temple gifts was precise, they thought. They enlisted the aid of a girls’ 
class and worked out the following synopsis, by which to guide their acting: (In 
their own naive words.) 


In THE CouRT OF THE WOMEN IN THE TEMPLE 


Enter Exr: Goes to the Lectern and reads Mark 12. 41-44. Enter Apostles in 
groups and stand and sit around. 

Boaz: You have a good tithe to put in this year, friend Tiberius. 

Tisertus: Yes, I had good fishing this year and it made my tenth quite large. 

Enter Aprram: (one of the boys thought he should wear a dress suit and carry a 
cane! ) 

AprraM: Out of the way, ye dogs. My servants are bringing my money to the 

Temple. 

Enter servants, who deposit money in horns. (You see, every member of each 
class was utilized, that there might be no outsiders.) A. goes up Chancel steps and 
prays. Exit. 

Boaz: Who’s that? 

Tisertus: That is Abiram, the rich merchant. 

Boaz: I wish I could give as much as he did. 

Tisertus: Let’s go quietly so nobody will notice what we give. 

They give money, pray and go. 

Enter the widow, goes in, drops two mites into horns and goes to altar. 
Wivow: O God, who protects the poor, give me my health so I may work for thee, 

O God of Heaven. Amen. 

Exit. 

Apostles come forward. 

Peter: Gracious! two mites toward this temple! 
MatrHew: That doesn’t look like a tenth. 
James: That wouldn’t buy the wood for one sacrifice. 
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THe CLERGYMAN (asked to take part for the voice of the Master): Verily I say 
unto you, this poor widow cast in more than all they are casting into the treas- 
ury: for they all did cast in of their superfluity; but she of her want did cast 
in all that she had, even all her living. 

(Boxes had been painted with gold for horns. They were placed on either 
side of the Chancel aisle. After the first episode boys filed out, picked up the 
treasuries, noiselessly placed chairs and retired. Meantime the actors doffed Jewish 
costume and brought themselves up-to-date.) 

The minister speaks to his Vestrymen: Be seated. I called this meeting about 
the extra money needed for the church. Mrs. Jenks, what have you to report 
on the visits to your group? 

Mrs. Jenks: One of mine said he would double whatever we raise. 

Mr. Biack: Mine all said they had given their share. 

Minister: Mrs. John? 

Mrs. JoHN: One of mine was buying a new auto and couldn’t afford any more. 

Minister: Mrs. Star? 

Mrs. Star: Some of mine are out of work but will raise theirs later if they get 
work. I didn’t go to see Mrs. Ralston because her husband’s dead and she has 
all she can do to support herself and two children. 

Enter Mrs. Ralston, breathless. 

Mrs. Ratston: I thought you had been to my house when I was out so I brought 
the money here. Here is $2, which is all I have. The rent is due but can 
wait until next week when I earn more. 

Minister: Thank you, Mrs. Ralston. 

Exit Mrs. R. 

Mr. Brack: That won’t buy much coal. 

Mrs. Srar: It’s not enough to walk all that way for. 

Tue Minister (for Jesus): Verily I say unto you, this poor widow cast in more 
than all they that are casting into the Treasury, etc. 

Isn’t such a dramatization better than any rote memorizing of the New Testa- 
ment passage? Here is the pith of its teaching made an experience. 

Almost as a parenthesis one very usual objection should be met. A worried 
mother complained to her minister, “My boy is already too much of a little bar- 
barian. His class is dramatizing the Good Samaritan story and he is to be one 
of the highwaymen. I can’t see any proper character education in teaching him 
to be a thug!” 

If the dramatization were conducted with nothing educive of righteous emotion 
more than she implied this mother would be rightly perturbed. In this particular 
case she did not know what had been the first stage of her boy’s réle. The teacher 
started a few questionings in the boy 


’s mind: What was this merchant bringing 
on his mule’s back up from Jericho? “Silks and spices and incense, perhaps, which 
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he’d bought in the caravan market and was taking home to sell in his little shop?” 


What did this stock-in-trade really represent? “Oh, the investment of all last 
year’s savings, perhaps.” What did the donkey-load mean to his family? “It 
could mean food and clothes and a roof and happiness for his wife and children.” 
Whom did the robbers really hit when they knocked down the traveler? “Why, 
they really hit the wife and children, too!” And the boy exclaimed, “What a mean 
thing it was for those thieves to take clubs and hit a woman and children! All 
because they were too lazy to go out and earn an honest living, as the merchant 
was trying to do for his family!” The teacher smiled and said, “Sonny, you're 
ready to be a highwayman in this play, now that you see how hateful a highway- 
man is.” 

Our boys and girls have temptations enough to try out this or that wrong path: 
temptations are fascinations. We want disgust for immunization. If we can give 
a bit of purely imaginary experience of evil along with disgust for it we will have 
set up in the child’s subconsciousness an antidote to fascinaticn by that evil in real 
life. 

But this is only the negative side: the positive is better. The experience of 
dramatization is not an individualistic experience, each child to himself. It is a 
group experience with the effect of its totality on each participant. The highway- 
man feels his highwaymanry and the callousness of the cads as the shadow side, 
of which the sunlit side is pity for the victims and the goodness of the Good 
Samaritan. The net effect is exactly the net eifect of the story itself, except that 
it is more tingling and searching. The story is a complex, an unity, with com- 
passion shining both by evil report and good report. This will be the teaching 
power of its experiencing, even if only in imaginative make-believe. 

Also good characters can be assigned to those who need to know the feel of 
them most. The inhibited girl is given the chance to be a spontaneous and buoyant 
person; the dominant boy is given the opportunity to try humility; the irritable lad 
has his moment of other-selved patience; the intolerant lass can have a turn at 
putting herself in the place of someone who deserves compassion. There cannot but 
be educative effectiveness in such an adventure. The church should do more of it. 


Ill 


Worship-drama is akin to dramatization in that it, too, has no passive audience, 
but enlists everyone present in a group experience in which each and all strive in 
team-play together for a higher experience than individually or dissociatedly they 
may ever gain. . 

If one may be frank, it is in the field of worship-drama our churches seem 
weakest. They show painful lack of understanding of its ideals and practice. They 
permit histrionic theatricals in their chancels and on their pulpit platforms. They 
are content with reasonably expert, realistic players performing to an audience. 
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They seem to think that religious drama only means plays with religious subject- 
matter. They forget the norm the Master himself gave us in the perfect worship- 
drama of the Holy Communion. Do not be shocked by this mention of the sacra- 
ment. The words “Do this” are related in their original Greek to the word drama, 
“something wrought.” Surely we do not believe that his command means “Go 
through the motions of this.” We are not asked merely to reduplicate the acci- 
dentals and externals and acts of the Upper Room. We do repeat the essential deeds 
of that Upper Room, but we fill them with our endeavoring sincerities, up-reaching 
with our souls. And there are no passive beneficiaries here! Mental parasitism on 
the objective acts of someone else is strictly forbidden. The theatric in its place 
is not wrong, but this is not its place. The congregation must knit itself into a 
spiritual unity which projects its intercessory reach for the Life which comes when 
two or three (or more) are gathered together (not only physically but) into mystic 
oneness. 

To utilize what should be worship-drama as an audience-snaring device is one 
violation of the fourth commandment. “There is far too much mushy theatricality 
amateurishly used for sensationalist purposes.” 

May I quote? “Oh, if some ordinance or sense of ordinary culture would 
demand that writers, parsons, players and producers must study sample plays of 
the day when religious drama was religious! If we could bring right precedent 
effectively to bear! For the church needs just what religious drama can give. 
Whether we like to admit it or not, the services of the churches are too much objectiv- 
ized. No communion is completely exempt from the charge that there is room for 
democratization in responsibility in worship. 

“Precedents are as valid as they are in law, where they constitute a reservoir 
of advice for present questions. . . . The education of congregations is ever so 
expedient. Congregations must cease to expect pious theatricals. The play must 
be an act of worship on the part of all.”! 

If a parish plans to bring its religious drama to worship-consummations it will 
pay to study the classic drama-services of the days before the theatric captured 
even the liturgy. The old “dramatic offices” are worth re-trying. The minister 
may well take some pains to interpret to his people their best approach and mood. 
The attitude of the people is as important as the play itself. 

Every straw must show what way the wind of a given worship-drama is blow- 
ing. There should be service-leaflets with responses, hymns and other congregational 
cues plainly indicated. No names of actors should be published—they are not 
doing what they do for vainglory or public mention, but Godward, losing themselves 
to find themselves, for the sake of others sanctifying themselves to selfishness. Ap- 
plause would be forbidden, or, better yet, not thought of. Costumes may be called 


1“OQld-Time Church Drama Adapted,” by the Author. Pp. 8, 9. 
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vestments. Rehearsals should be opened with prayer and conducted with reverent 
dignity. The altar (if the church has one) should not be hidden. The presence of 
the Master should never be physically attempted by an actor: Oberammergau is 
exceptional. There should be no curtain or footlights; the church should obviously 
remain churchly. Scenery is inadvisable: simple “stations” or plain sereens are 
sufficient to provide suggestion. Draperies, rich but plain in color, costumes either 
Palestinian or medieval or ecclesiastical or simply symbolic. The choir, if visible, 
should be clothed ‘in the picture’ with the actors. Banners should be very carefull; 
made; never blatant or crude. Properties simple but in period. A minimum of 
make-up. All lighting concealed and, if possible, on dimmers. Do not snap lights 
on or off during the service except when really necessary. All speaking measured. 
No melodramatics. Ete., ete. Atmosphere is everything. 

The building of a drama-group will proceed with utmost care. Participants of 
worship-drama are an associate ministry of the Word. No egotism, no crassness, no 
elocutionary artificialities, no unspiritual actorialism. The minister himself should 
direct their preparation even if he deputes the actual coaching to an expert assist- 
ant. The minister is the standardizer and interpreter. He may not evade this 
duty. Unless he can take time to key his officiating partners for their important 
task, he had best not launch the project of worship-drama at all but keep his 
parish program to church-school dramatization and parish-house stage plays. 

Forgive it if this seems arbitrary! Yet isn’t it necessary? Does the coat fit? 
The present status of the religious-drama movement is not of plea for more, but 
of plea for less and finer plays and services. The danger to the Cause is uncompre- 
hending over-use. Whether or no it is apt to assert that one communion’s motto 
is “By good taste shall ye be saved,” it is apt for religious drama. We need reli- 
gious drama, educationally, for the re-creation of worship, to take us out of our- 
selves together. It is the sublimation of the play spirit. The make-believe is 
transfigured to make us believe, because we have tasted and seen how gracious the 
Living Truth is. 

He who has tasted significance will not be insignificant to himself or, probably, 
to others. He who has tasted courage can never again be quite cowardly. He who 
has the joy of self-sacrifice once will not be happily selfish. He who has felt the 
ideal will not be unhauntedly prosaic. He who has learned what it is to be in a 
membership one of another of those who outreach and utter themselves in ways 
“more’n tongue c’n tell” will not be so individualist in his emotions. Life is 
given to those who dare to taste it. Why shall we not do what we may to give 
those for whom we care their taste of Life, and trust Life for the rest? 
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Business as the Maker of Morals 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
Chicago, Ill. 


OMETHING like two thousand years ago the most influential moral Teacher 

of Western civilization told his followers to make friends through the 

mammon of unrighteousness. That saying of Jesus has never been given 
the attention it deserves. So interested have our teachers of morals been regarding 
the economic life as a thing to be condemned or exhorted, that they have rather 
missed its full meaning. They have not seen it as the matrix of morality. It is 
easy, of course, to say with traditional ethics that wealth is sanctified by being 
given in charity. As long as a social order makes poverty inevitable, charity is 
certainly not to be condemned as a mere palliative. All the dangers that lie in its 
practice cannot obscure its necessity. We may have. the courage to hope that 
some day our social order will beeome so sane as to end unemployment and poverty, 
but the technique by which such a reform is to be accomplished lies in the lap of 
the future. Business is still business. 

In a machine age one is almost irresistibly tempted to erect statistics into a 
machine-like God and to bow down in the worship of averages. But statistics, 
whether they be organized in economic charts or in life-expectancy tables, can show 
only tendencies in which individual peculiarities are ignored. Economic forces are 
only the generalized behavior of individuals, and are not to be identified with 
mathematical formulas like the laws of gravitation or thermodynamics. They are 
codifiecations of behavior and are subject to all of the uncertainties of their origin. 
The economic life sooner or later affects human behavior, develops mind-sets and 
customs which condition the relations and actions of groups and individuals. 
Morality is not made in heaven and superimposed upon the human life; it grows 
up by a trial-and-failure method as men try to satisfy their needs and build up a 
better way of life. The more complicated the social order, the more complex 
becomes the attempt to organize community living. Where a social group is mili- 
taristic it finds its ultimate moral sanctions in folk-ways which emphasize courage 
and honor but neglect honesty and kindliness. The customs and sanctions of an 
agricultural world are not those of a military order. Our revolutionary fore- 
fathers who refused to fight during haying time would be unintelligible to a feudal 
society like that of ancient Japan and France. A highly developed economic society 
like ours stresses adjustments and relations which constitute the very heart of 
morality. Whereas the military and feudal order makes honor a primary virtue, 
a commercial world emphasizes honesty. All may be fair in love and war, but an 
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industrial and commercial social order could admit nothing of the sort. When 
we say that times change and customs with them, we are saying that such changes 
are due largely to the changes set by industry, commerce, and banking. If we 
could succeed in putting the customs of the Old Testament into operation in our 
modern world, we should find ourselves justifying polygamy and slavery, and 
denouncing ‘banking and mass production. However much we may carry forward 
ideals which the historical student can find behind the moral customs of the 
Hebrews, our morality is vastly more complicated because the situations in which 
we live are so different from those on which the Mosaic codes were based. It is, 
of course, inevitable that our ethical teachers should endeavor to bring ideals as yet 
unrealized to our economic world, but whether we like it or not, our social mind- 
sets, the customs and imperatives of our actual living are being largely determined 
by the demands set by our economic life. To recognize this fact is the duty of all 
those who look to the future. 


I 


If any person ought tobe historically minded, it is the student of morals. He 
may use abstract terms like right and wrong, but after all they are hardly more 
than symbols of a social algebra. Just as the mathematician works out problems 
with the use of letters without any question as to their actual content, so many 
thinkers find relations between terms which are nat derived from the actual be- 
havior of human life. z+-y—z and z*+ 2ry+-y*—z?, but if z equals a horse and y 
equals a cow, who can say what z may be? If z represents a capitalist and y is a 
Bolshevik, z* is certainly a matter of imagination So, from the equation, 
Efficiency-democracy—Utopia, we may make all sorts of sociological permuta- 
tions, but the real issue lies in democrats rather than in democracy, and in the 
organization of economic activity rather than in the abstract word efficiency. 
What sort of efficiency are we looking for, and what sort of democrats can we 
expect to be efficient? 

What we really have to face is not the dictionary, but actual social situations 
and concrete human beings who spend anywhere from seven to fourteen hours 
a day in producing wealth. The conditions under which their time is spent are 
largely the experiences of the past reorganized more or less distinctly with an eye 
to the future. The speculations of scholars and preachers detached from the economic 
life undoubtedly have value, but they can transform morality only when they are 
appropriated by the activities in which society is actualy engaged. A neglect of 
this obvious fact accounts for much of the concern of the critics of morals. To 
say that the acid of modernity has destroyed the old authorities of morals is true 
only of these abstract moral considerations which at some time in the past have 
been used to substantiate customs which were really set by the concrete conditions 
in which men loved and fought and labored. The sanctions and inhibitions which 
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thus resulted have been carried along in the social process with very little regard to 
these rationalizers. Men are not honest because, according to Moses, God told 
them not to steal, but because the social order cannot exist without respect for 
the property of others and such economic relations of individuals as the expectation 
of resulting economic habits insures. When once such economic expectancy is 
shattered, as, for instance, by war, honesty itself ceases to be a cardinal virtue. 
Once destroy the delicate and elaborate adjustments which constitute our system 
of commercial credit, and the structure of economic life is destroyed. Until the 
acids of modernity affect these conditions of our economic life, honesty and its 
accompanying virtues will remain in our moral code. A moral custom is as inde- 
pendent of an ancient rationalization as a man is of his ancestors. You cannot 
understand morality by questioning its pedigree. A thing is moral when a social 
group regards it as necessary for its continued well-being, and enforces it in the 
life of the community. 

Such general considerations lie back of the more specific inquiry as to the 
moral creativeness of our modern economic life. 


II 


Our economic life is not deliberately idealistic. There are in it many survivals 
of attitudes which found expression in days in which the value of human beings 
was less than personal. The protection of wealth is not derived from altruistic 


motives. However much the need of economic efficiency may have taught men 
the advantages of humane treatment of their fellows the chief object of the economic 
life both in the past and in the present is materialistic. The more elaborate such 
life, the less obvious does the economic motive become. The mere possession of 
money may satisfy a miser, but there are few misers. Men accumulate property 
for the advantages which property affords. As the material resources of a com- 
munity develop, the more extensive become its wants. The life of a New England 
farmer suggested and permitted the possession of lands and stock, elementary 
schooling, singing schools, and fast horses. Our modern world is not content with 
such simple wants and satisfactions. Our desires grow by what they feed upon 
and our wants are so numerous and so extravagant that the possession of wealth 
seems as imperative for the poor as for the wealthy. Even those who have amassed 
fortunes find themselves tyrannized by the desire for power or enjoyment or excite- 
ment for which still greater wealth is indispensable. 

It would be a mistake to say that such recognition of the power of wealth has 
deprived us of an idealism once possessed by those who lived a simple life. Poverty 
was no more desirable in the past than to-day. It was accepted more passively 
and its relative limitations were less apparent but economic limitation is no more 
a good than economic abundance. The simpler world of the past had its brutalities, 
its selfishness, in fact, all of the moral obliquities which we possess, coupled with a 
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disregard of human welfare and the rights of women and of children which our 
modern days would not for a moment permit. The farmer of the colonies was 
no more idealistic, if, indeed, as much so, as the business man of to-day. But such 
facts do not argue that our modern search for wealth is without moral callousness 
in the production of wealth. Charity, be it never so noteworthly, cannot obscure 
this tragic fact. In the interest of economic success men yield to motives and adopt 
practices which are not consistent with the general social welfare. The possibility 
of satisfying the desire for physical enjoyment begets a materialistic if not a 
cynical attitude toward the welfare of the soul. The search for power may lead 
men to justify low wages for their workmen and deceitful treatment of their rivals 
in business. 

But this is only to say that moral obligation expands with economic develop- 
ment and that attitudes as old as humanity re-express themselves in new economic 
situations. The problem may be more complicated, but it is the same old problem, 
except that the world which one may gain is a larger world, and the life which it 
threatens is fuller of possibilities. The equation is not quite constant, however, 
for every new complication in the economic life forces a new appreciation of the 
world of humanity. The tendencies to make economic motives are checked by the 
conditions and demands which the economic development itself suggests. For the 
more complicated a social order becomes the more inevitable becomes: the necessity 
of making economic relations co-operative. Efficiency itself has forced the consid- 


eration of the human element in the more complicated economic life. Compare 
the status of wage-earners in an “organized” modern establishment with that of 
slaves or of wage-earners in the first decade of modern industrialism. 


More indirect anti-social attitudes may be traced to the influence of economic 
life. There is, for example, the weakening of the moral reserve which springs from 
the sense of responsibility for the community. Historically speaking, this is one 
of the basic causes of American democracy. The farmer and the town person were 
owners of property the value of which was largely dependent upon the fortunes 
of the community. The farmer could not move his farm and the business man 
could not move his business. One might almost say that democracy struck roots in 
the actual soil of the country. But with the development of modern tendencies in 
our economic life such responsibility for property has been decidedly lessened. The 
urbanization of America is too familiar a fact to require description but the herd- 
ing of people together in rented apartments where they have no neighbors and no 
community duties and lack the moral control which the constant observation of 
acquaintances gives, is already shaping moral irresponsibility. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that democracy, which is at bottom a moral mind-set, has not yet 
learned how to assimilate the apartment house. The decentralization of industry 
which is now developing will not hinder this divorce of the individual from the 
community so long as wage-earners live in rented houses and executives are con- 
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stantly transferred from one town to another. The manager of a chain store is 
apparently prevented from acquiring any local interest or responsibility for town 
and city affairs. When such a relationship is about to be developed, he is trans- 
ferred like a policeman to another economic beat. 

The case is not altogether the same with the tenant farmer, for he usually 
has some economic stake in his work. But the sense of family adjustment to a 
given house and farm has all but perished in wide sections of America. The 
search for recreation and amusement, with its consequent weakening of a sense of 
responsibility for the community, is transforming the agricultural home as cer- 
tainly as the apartment house is causing the city home to disappear behind short- 
term and childless marriages. Even patriotism itself must feel the change. A 
citizen might be ready to die for his hearth and home but it would be difficult 
for him to die for a lease, a steam radiator, and an inador bed. 

To these indirect moral influences of our economic life many observers would 
add the effect of machines and the standardization of labor. The case of the man 
who makes a single screw throughout his working day and who never produces the 
finished product is oftentimes contrasted with the guild worker who made the entire 
article of his trade. And no doubt the effect of such standardization and high 
differentiation of labor produces a monotony which carries with it no stimulus to 
art. But the comparison seems somewhat misleading. One should put in the 
economic colors of the two pictures before they are compared. Certainly one would 
hesitate to say that the total life of the modern world is poorer and has less oppor- 
tunity for general development of personal values than the Middle Ages. The 
creature comforts and sanitary arrangements are certainly symptomatic of a regard 
for humanity, and from this point of view one might almost say that a wage- 
earner can live more comfortably and healthfully in his bungalow than a feudal 
lord could live in his castle. To get at the actual contrast, one should compare 
people of the same relative economic status, the farmer with the serf, the wage- 
earner with medieval men who were not members of a guild, members of labor 
unions and the master workmen with the executives in a factory. Certain aspects 
of our life must always be disagreeable. The real measure of their relative impor- 
tance in different periods is the degree of opportunity to develop personal worth 
from the point of view of hours of labor, leisure, education, recreation, and litera- 
ture. 


Ill 


There is a more positive influence of business upon morals. The changes in 
our social order in the last few years have been as revolutionary as in the eighteenth 
century. But while the revolutionary spirit of the eighteenth century was largely 
centered upon the acquisition of political mghts and freedom, to-day’s revolution 
is largely affected by the conception of equality. To the writers of the Declaration 
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of Independence it might seem axiomatic that “all men were created equal,” but 
the emphasis had to be laid upon the word men. Slaves were not equal, children 
were not equal, women were not equal. The middle of the nineteenth century saw 
the end of at least legalized slavery, but the twentieth century has seen the exten- 
sion of personal rights to women. The latter change is in many ways the most 
revolutionary change through which human society ever passed. Until our day 
women have never been possessed of the full rights of persons. It is only recently 
that they have been given the suffrage, the right to hold property in their own 
names, and to be free from the control of father or husband. We are in the midst 
of the uncertainties which such a radical change involves. If women are to be 
economically independent, if they are to have in marriage the same personal rights 
as their husbands, the problem of the relation of the sexes and of the home is cer- 
tainly acute. We have no precedents to decide how it is to be answered. It will 
have to be worked out by trial and error in actual social relations, and chief among 
these relations are, of course, those set by our economic life. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the influence of business, using the word 
in a large sense, in shaping up the mores for a society which lacks the social stratifi- 
cations of the older social order. So far as the workman is concerned, the struggle 
varies in locality and in accordance with experience. Labor organizations even a 
generation ago were largely fighting units. To-day, while they have not lost this 
quality, they are increasingly becoming a device for collective bargaining. The 
strike has at least a partial legality, and the appearance of workingmen as stock- 
holders in the corporations for which they work is already so marked as to be a 
form of the socialization of capital. It is, of course, true that a business cannot 
be run on thoroughly democratic principles, but however vast the responsibility 
of those who administer corporations employing thousands of workers, industrial 
autocracy has been distinctly limited. 

Women need no longer be non-economic except possibly among the rich and 
the well-to-do in such domestic establishments as have ceased to be homes. And 
even in such cases divorce might almost be said to be a form of economic procedure. 
The presence of women in offices, factories, and shops has given rise to new duties 
as well as new freedom. New customs and new standards are being evolved by these 
relations. To those who measure things by the standards and customs applicable 
to the time when women had almost no other vocation than that of marriage, and 
sex morality was based on something akin to the property right of the husband in 
his wife, such equality and consequent self-determination seem almost synonymous 
with social chaos. But within the sphere of the economic life itself, adjustments 
are being made. The self-respect which comes from economic independence is 
setting limits to conduct which certainly are as effective as those of the older moral- 
ity. In other words, in the widespread and constant contact of men and women in 
business, moral codes are in actual process of formation. The process is still in 
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the field of experiment. Men will always be men and women will always be 
women, but new customs are developing from the actual situations of business life. 
The comic-paper references to the business man and his stenographer may not be 
altogether without a basis of fact, but business cannot be conducted on any such 
unconventional basis. Women, like men, are employed to produce more than they 
are paid. Business is not an eleemosynary operation, much less a modernized 
harem. 

The tremendous influx of women into every form of business has accented the 
question as to whether they should be given equal pay with men. While men who 
are married have to support a family, the woman worker is usually unmarried or 
makes a contribution to family earnings. Is she entitled to the same wages as a 
man? One can hardly fail to observe that the question will have to be answered 
from one or the other of two economic points of view. If wages are, so to speak, 
a discount payment made by the employer to the employee for the latter’s share 
in the finished product it is hard to see why there should be any discrimination be- 
tween the wages of men and women. If, on the other hand, production is a phase 
of a social process conditioning and conditioned by human rather than strictly 
economic considerations, then the answer is not so easily given. The fact that the 
more or less unconscious tendency of business is toward the latter rather than the 
former point of view, with the accompanying fact that we are speaking less about 
labor and more about the laborer, is clearly setting before our entire social order 
new moral considerations. So long as an individual, whether slave or employee, is 
regarded as having no relationship to the employer other than a machine, the sense 
of a personal relationship and of social responsibility will be regarded as quite out- 
side of business. But no one can study economic history of the last generation 
without realizing that in the more experienced economic communities the imper- 
sonal relation between the employer and the employed is steadily decreasing. It is true 
that the so-called welfare work of corporations is sometimes said to be a phase of 
selfishness and criticized as being really at the expense of the wage-earner himself. 
It is true also that it is justified as an aid to productive efficiency on the part of 
the worker. But the precise motive alleged is really of far less importance than 
the actual fact that the very pressure of economic life as well as a more open and 
better understanding of human society is resulting in a new type of group morality. 
Behind the plea for economic efficiency there is discernible a sense of responsibility 
to the public as well as to the co-operating economic group. Hypocrisy there may 
be, but it is quite as likely to be that of moral sheep masquerading as economic 
wolves as it is of economic wolves masquerading as moral sheep. Impatient as 
every idealist must be at the rate at which this personalization of our economic 
process is going on, the fact is undeniable that it is proceeding. The moral climate, 
so to speak, is really improving. Social-mindedness, like honesty, is getting to be 
good business policy. 
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IV 


The same thing is even more obvious as regards business honesty. It is one 
thing for a man to be honest because he thinks it right to be honest, and another 
thing because he cannot do business unless he is honest. Some men’s honesty is 
doubtless due to both considerations, but whatever the reason, a commercial age 
must be honest, and its honesty must be of its own sort. Temptations to deception 
are always strong in one’s own field. A minister may be honest in his limited 
business dealings, and yet be dishonest when, because of economic advantage, he 
preaches what he does not actually believe. The business man, on the other hand, 
may be perfectly sincere in his evangelical faith and yet be unscrupulous in business 
We hear very much about the honesty of the past, but as compared with the 
opportunity for dishonesty in the present, old-fashioned honesty seems very simple 
Because of the enormous development of our economic life, honesty has ceased to 
be a merely individual virtue, and is bemg made by the very stress of competition 
and organization a basis for all commercial operations. In this regard we are 
something like the Chinese, for standards of honesty have not been stressed as much 
in politics as they have in business. The tendency of different trades and occupa- 
tions to organize into associations has resulted in the organization of a great num- 
ber of codes in accordance with which the members of the association are supposed 
to act. It may very likely be that such codes are not always literally obeyed by 
the individuals of a group, for it is always easier to be idealistic en masse than 
individually. But the fact that these codes have emerged and that the different 
occupations are beginning to set up standards of social relations is an indication 
of how business for self-preservation 1s compelling men, whether in advertising or 
in substitutions, or in brands, to conform to facts. Indeed, the prevailing note of 
most sales companies is an insistence upon the reliability of the article in question, 
as well as of the concern by which it is manufactured. Accountants have assured 
me that it is seldom that the books of a corporation are unreliable. 

It is to be admitted that in one particular, that of bootlegging, business opera- 
tions seem to be untouched by this insistence upon honesty. But even here the 
honest bootlegger—I am told—is preferred to one who cannot be trusted. 


Vv 


A rather more elusive, hut at bottom exceedingly important, aspect of busi- 
ness as a creator of morality is in the limitation of the hours of labor, with an 
unprecedented increase of leisure. So far as individual conduct is concerned, the 
probability is that a man’s leisure is more important than his vocation. In the 
latter he finds his conduct standardized by the very demands of his employment. 
Initiative and independence in the nature of the case must be within distinct 
limits. But in the leisure born of organized efficiency, the individual finds himself 
freed of many such standardizing influences. Yet at precisely this point business 
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proceeds to establish the freedom, so to speak, within which he will act. Recrea- 
tion is as thoroughly commercialized as the manufacture of steel. During our 
leisure moments we are amused by enormously capitalized moving-picture com- 
panies, baseball and football clubs, and radio companies. In urban centers, at 
least, the problem of avoiding the standardized recreation is daily increasing. This 
in itself might not be so serious were not the ideals of an entire civilization at the 
mercy of those who purvey the motives and suggestions which in the long run 
affect our moral judgments. In the present light of our knowledge it would be 
unsafe to make any explicit statements as to the effect of the moving picture upon 
the details of morality, but there is no denying that they are accustoming millions 
of people to appeals to mental inactivity and emotional debility. So long as the 
moving picture and other forms of recreation are a novelty, they have a quasi- 
educational value. But accustomedness reduces them to an intellectual passivity 
and mental callousness which in the long run must serve to weaken the use of leisure 
as an opportunity for the development of the better personal qualities. Perhaps 
it is too much to expect that much more is to be demanded of the average run 
of human beings. At any rate, it must be less brutalizing to look at a moving- 
picture portrayal of what one knows to be an unreal act of violence than it must 
have been to look at the real thing in a combat of gladiators in a coliseum. Even 
a prize-fight is more dangerous to the finances of the promoter than to the physical 
well-being of the fighters. Here, as in the other opportunities for the employment 
of leisure, in fact, in all the purveying to the enjoyment of its leisure time, the 
public gets about what the management thinks it is ready to pay for. 
VI 

In two other fields there are moral questions emerging, to answer which 
the world lacks precedents to which it can appeal. The one is the just use of our 
rapidly increasing control of natural forces and the other is the new international 
questions resulting from the practical disappearance of space in human relations. 
It cannot be said that we have done much more than realize that such questions 
exist. We have not yet learned whether it is safe to put the forces of the universe 
at the disposal of men who themselves are only partially socialized. Neither have 
nations as yet organized into any such group as makes possible the development 
of international mores in any way akin to those which have resulted from the 
grouping of individuals. The constructive treatment of such problems must be 
left to the rising generation who inherit rather than cause the new conditions. 
They must live within them, and they must act wisely if they are not to act 
disastrously. 

What share business will have in the development of these new mores it is not 
yet possible to forecast. We are trying still to answer the first question by appeals 
to our failure in dealing in a socially minded way with the natural resources of the 
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continent. Any hope that commerce or international finance would prevent the fo 
war has been shattered by the events of the last few years. At the present it th 
almost seems as if international commerce and national productivity, with the ti 
struggle for international trade and tariff, were complicating rather than answering al 
the questions. For it is idle to talk about international peace so long as nations tl 
are engaged in economic war. d 
a& 

VII ‘ 

The criticism most insistently urged against business is that it is inspired by s 

the profit motive, whereas it should be inspired by the motive to serve. Whether r 
or not the antithesis is inevitable, it cannot be denied that men in business are I 
anxious to gain profit. But it is difficult, from any realistic study of industry and ; 
commerce, to see how profit can be avoided in any economic order that is not ‘ 
socialistic. The real issue, however obscured or avoided by the critics of the profit- 


motive in business, is that between our present economic order and one set by 
socialism or communism. Until some non-capitalistic social order is set up, our 
morals will have to be conditioned by the existing order. The profit motive and 
the service motive will have to be in some way combined. To a very considerable 
extent, legislation and policy alike are establishing the advantages in a recognition 
of the public throughout the range of our economic life. The real struggle is, 
so to speak, domestic, in the relations between the employer and the employee and 
the allocation of economic profits as distinct from interest. That difficulties are 
here is undeniable. Our wage system has slavery for its distant ancestor and the 
individual laborer unprotected by organization in its immediate past. The present 
relations’ of the two are in the nature of the case transitional. But despite the 
setbacks resulting from business depression, the relations of the employer and the 
employee are tending toward new adjustments. How far these are the result of 
conscious altruism is a matter of speculation, but the trend is undeniable. Col- 
lective bargaining is recognized widely. The working day and the working week 
are being reduced and unemployment is increasingly being translated into economic 
leisure. The effect of such change upon morals is increasingly apparent. The 
wage-earner has more time to live as a person. 

It is at this point that business unexpectedly appears. In the ancient world 
the masters amused the masses. In our modern world the masses pay for their 
amusements, from moving pictures to prize-fights. This unprecedented situation 
is subject to all sorts of criticism and defense. On the one side its moral dangers 
are magnified and on the other side minimized. It requires no particular insight 
to see that if the opportunity for recreation be commercialized the recreation will 
be of a sort that people will want to pay for. The most important question is not 
the admission fee, but the types of interest and attitude which are consolidated 
by the amusement. The commercial interest in horse-racing, dog-racing, and other 
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‘he forms of gambling is not to be criticized because of its commercial quality, but for 
at the deterioration which gambling works. On the other hand, the legitimate recrea- 
he tion, like athleties and moving pictures, is to be judged by the conduct of its own 
ng affairs. The impractical idealist may lament the rise of professional athletics and 
ns the man of fine taste may denounce the quality of entertainments, but such con- 


ditions are subject to control by themselves and by law. More or less effective 
agencies are already at work to prevent the commercial interests from debilitating 
moral motives. It can hardly be expected that the adjustment to commercial 


y success and social service should be perfect. But some progress is certainly being 
Tr made. Commercial recreation is growing more conscious of its public responsi- 
e bilities. It is the business of all social agencies like the church and the school and 
d various reform organizations to support such efforts. Leisure is a problem of 
t society as truly as of the individual. Commercialized recreation should be treated 
as controlled moral suggestion. 

y As one looks at our economic life the temptation is either to criticism or 
r defense. The historically minded person will not yield to either, but will endeavor 
to see things from the point of view of process capable of intelligent direction. 
From such a point of view the chief interest is the organization of the direction in 


which changes take place as well as an impartial estimate of the good and bad 
possibilities which lie in existing conditions. Indiscriminate attacks upon our 
economic life are based upon a failure to recognize the constructive as well as the 
destructive forces in operation. The leaders of social idealism within the church, 
unless they are unconsciously or secretly looking for revolution, should recognize 
the nature of the social process, and instead of mistaking rhetorical denunciation 
for the spirit of prophecy, should realize that morality is the outcome of social 
and especially economic adjustments the worth of which will be determined by the 
intelligence with which these adjustments further personal values. If it be true 
that economic stability depends upon intelligence and the recognition of human 
as distinct from material goods, there is need of education as to the best way in 
which the human element in the economic process shall be recognized and fur- 
thered. Such adjustment will have to be made within and by the process itself. 
Unless all signs fail, despite the hangover of earlier ideas and practices and the as 
yet untamed selfishness of human nature, new mores are developed within the eco- 
nomic order. The church as an institution with definitely religious and moral func- 
tious cannot afford to neglect intellligent co-operation with this process. 
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Christ—the Lord of the Scriptures 


Wieert F. Howarp 
Birmingham, England 


HEY have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 

him.” Such was the lament of one who knew Jesus after the flesh, but 

did not yet know the risen Christ, who was to be the pioneer and per- 

fecter of the faith of such as were prepared to follow him in the realm 
of the Spirit. To-day the same distressful cry is raised by many who tremble 
lest the fearless searching of the Scriptures which has been going on for some 
years past may prove in the end to have robbed them of the dear lineaments and 
the well-known voice of their Saviour. We may well sympathize with those who, 
weak in faith, cling to the familiar and traditional, and shrink from the adven- 
ture to which each new age is called. For every adventure of faith has its risks, 
and there are those who lose their bearings and make shipwreck of faith. But, 
like the unnamed author of the Epistle that tells us that Jesus was the crowning 
revelation of him who spoke of old to the fathers “by divers fragments and in 
* we say, “We are not of them that shrink back unto perdition, but 
of them that have faith unto the saving of the soul.” 


divers forms,’ 


We therefore accept the simple principle that our very reverence for the 
truth which we have learned from the Bible demands that we should study the 
ancient library of sacred literature with the same scrupulous regard for literary 
and historical method, and for the laws of evidence, as we should exercise in any 
other inquiry into the records of the past. Now this is just what has been done 
for more than a generation by the best biblical scholars of this and many other 


lands. No religious literature has ever been subjected to so rigorous and minute 
a scrutiny as have been the Old and New Testaments. At times one has winced 
when scientific thoroughness has seemed to out-distance religious sympathy, and 
incisive logic has been allowed to forget the value of spiritual insight. Neverthe- 
less, the Bible has come forth from the ordeal a new book, and those who are 
best able to form a judgment assure us that never before was it so rich in reli- 
gious value, because now we can more clearly see how to distinguish the essen- 
tial religious message of the Bible from the temporal and local conceptions with 
which this was so often mingled. 

The question, however, that disturbs many minds is this: How is the position 
of our Lord Jesus Christ affected by all these adjustments that have been made 
in our revaluation of the several parts of the Bible? There was a time when 
the Bible was accepted as a closely knit unity. It was Christ who was the center 
at which all the lines of narrative and prophecy converged. He was the woman’s 
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conquering seed who should bruise the serpent’s head. He was the sign of which 
the Prophet spoke to Ahaz when he prophesied, “Behold, a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” Indeed, the Gospel according 
to Saint Matthew shows how far that method of reading back into che Old Testa- 
ment features in the life of Jesus could be carried in the first Christian century. 
And now we know that all such interpretations of Old Testament passages are a 
violation of sound exegesis, for it is certain that we are thus reading into the minds 
of the ancient writers thoughts which were alien to them, and meaningless to those 
for whom they were writing. But does not this destroy the value of the Old 
Testament, and rob it of its evangelical savour? It is as though a mosaic of price- 
less beauty had been taken to pieces, and reset to form a geometrical design of fault- 
less mathematical precision, where once the figure of a Saviour shone forth, with 
a nimbus around his head. This would indeed be an act of vandalism. But it is 
one thing to deny that the earthly life of our Lord was so arranged as to corre- 
spond minutely with Old Testament prophecies in the sense of a predestined ful- 
filment, and another matter to dismiss the Old Testament as unrelated to Christ. 
For one thing, it is a fact of history that for nineteen centuries the church has 
quarried deeply in the Old Testament for the liturgical language of Christian 
devotion, and, apart altogether from the correct interpretation of ancient texts 
in their original and appropriate context, by the force of long and sacred associa- 
tion these passages have attached to themselves a value in the experience of the 
community and of the individual soul that is independent of their primary 
meaning. Every student knows that the Song of Songs is a beautiful but rather 
voluptuous Oriental love-song. No one will ever again attempt the long-discarded 
allegorical interpretation. Yet Christian devotion will still, without any sense 
of incongruity, speak of our Lord as “the fairest among ten thousand” and “the 
altogether lovely.” Charles Wesley’s matchless paraphrase of the Shepherd Psalm 
begins with words drawn from the Johannine allegory of the Good Shepherd, and 
who will dispute his right so to interpret the Psalm in the light of an identifica- 
tion by which countless Christians have started upon the last stage of their 
pilgrimage, “unappalled by guilty fear”? It would be the height of pedantry 
for the biblical critic to object to the evangelical application which is 
given to the fortieth of Isaiah, the seventh of Isaiah, and the nineteenth of Job 
in Handel’s Messiah. For, though faithful exposition of such words in their orig- 
inal context would not bring us to Bethlehem, or to the garden with the empty 
tomb, yet their place in our remembrance is due to the part they have played in 
the life of the Christian community. Indeed, just as Bach captured Hassler’s 
chorale for his Passion Music, and Mendelssohn goes back to Nicolai for the 
“Sleepers, Wake!” chorus in Saint Paul, so the New Testament itself caught up 
stray melodies from here and there in the literature of the Hebrew people and 
gave them a far grander setting in the sonorous music of the Christian gospel. 
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But there is a second and even stronger justification for the Christian use of 
the Old Testament. It was the devotional manual and religious textbook of Jesus 
Christ. Its language leaped to his lips in hours of temptation and of mortal agony. 
He turned to it for illustrations in argument and instruction. But how amazing is 
the insight that showed such keen discrimination in the use of the ancient Scriptures! 
Modern theology is fond of speaking of the “progressive revelation” of God in 
Scripture, or of the Old Testament as a record of the “progressive discovery” of 
God by the Hebrew people. Perhaps the course of discovery was a zigzag path 
rather than a steady advance. In any case, we can only marvel at the way in 
which Jesus, with unerring selective judgment, went straight to the heart of the 
prophetic Scriptures, leaving on one side the tangle of prescriptive ordinances, and 
on the other the whole system of priestly religion. In the Law it is Deuteronom) 
that he most often quotes, that more spiritual revision of the law in the light of 
the great prophetic revival of the eighth century. If he quotes from Leviticus, it is 
to bring forward the second great Commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” He contrasts the Mosaic law regarding marriage and divorce, and its 
concession to human frailty and cruelty, with the primal bliss of Eden, God's 
ideal type of human love fulfilled in the abiding bond of the home. Here it is not 
the details of the idyllic story of Genesis, but the deep principle that underlies 
the constitution of human nature, which Jesus brings to light. The spiritual 
message of the Old Testament is always emphasized in its ethical aspect. The 
whole prophetic protest against the cultus divorced from morals is summed up in 
the twice-quoted saying of Hosea, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice.” And if 
the conflict with the traffickers of the Temple courts appears to show an unex- 
pected zeal for localized sanctity, we have only to look more closely at the words 
combined from the third Isaiah and from Jeremiah to recognize that the indigna- 
tion was raised by all that hindered the devout prayers of the Gentiles in the one 
part of the Temple to which they had access, while sanctuary was offered to all 
the rascaldom ef Jewry who chose to take refuge within their inviolable enclosure. 
We have thus but another instance of the paradox that He who declares that he 
came not to destroy but to fulfil, and who emphasizes the abiding significance of 
the Torah, was a reformer who preserved by destroying, who disentangled the 
supreme spiritual content of Law, and Prophets, and Poets from its imperfect 
historical setting, by casting aside all that was incongruous with his consciousness 
of the true nature of the Father. It is the Lord of the Scriptures who pronounces 
with serene authority, “It was said to the ancients . . . but I say to you.” 

There is yet a third way in which the Old Testament is indissolubly bound up 
with the self-revelation of God in Christ Jesus. In the earliest account which 
has come down to us of the baptism of Jesus the assurance of his call and com- 
mission came to him in the words, “Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well 


pleased.” No heavenly message comes to a heart that is not attuned to hear it; 
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but it is equally true that the voice must speak in a language that is already 
familiar to the listener. If these words were to Jesus a revelation of the Father's 
mind toward him, they are to us also a revelation of the mind of Jesus. The 
significance of this declaration is that it unites the proclamation of the first of the 
Messianic Psalms with the opening words of the first of the Songs of the Servant 
of Jehovah in the second Isaiah. “Thou art my son; this day have I begotten 
thee.” “Behold my servant, whom I uphold; my chosen in whom my soul de- 
lighteth: T have put my spirit upon him; he shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles.” Now the Messianic hope, and the conception of the Suffering Servant, 
are two of the most exalted ideas to which the soaring imagination of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy rose. It is not for us now to trace the stages by which the Hebrew 
passion for a righteous kingdom of God on earth passed from the expectation of a 
restored Davidie monarchy to that of a catastrophic establishment of a new world- 
order inaugurated by the advent of a superhuman personage. The political and the 
apocalyptic were often found side by side in the hopes of the same generation. But 
as the eager expectations of the enthusiasts who returned from the exile were dis- 
appointed, and as the high hopes raised during the heroic epoch of the Maccabees 
were dashed to the ground during the sectarian rivalries and intrigues that dis- 
graced the reign of their successors, the dreams of the people took more and more 
the form of an ideal figure. But he would reign as God’s vicegerent, and his 
kingdom would be maintained by irresistible might. Yet all the time later Juda- 
ism had before it that other solitary figure, so mysterious and so neglected in the 
popular and even in the prophetic thought of the centuries that followed the exile. 

We need not try to solve the question whether the second Isaiah pictured 
to himself an individual, or the ideal Israel, or a nucleus of the nation, or the 
nation itself regarded in its aspect as the agent of God’s providential purpose for 
the world. Whatever may have been the thought that inspired the prophet to 
sing these four hymns, they stood in the Book of the Prophets bearing their wit- 
ness to the idea of vicarious suffering in the service of God. It was Jesus who 
first formed in one indivisible unity the conception of a suffering Messiah. There 
is not a shred of evidence that any one else had ever given utterance to so daring 
a thought. The nearest approach is an Aramaic paraphrase of the fifty-third of 
Isaiah, possibly as early as the time of Christ, in which the Servant is identified 
with the Messiah, but all the pains and indignities are transferred from the Servant 
to the people of Israel. This only brings out into bolder relief the daring originality 
of our Lord in teaching the unbelievable truth that the Messiah must suffer. How 
deeply this teaching sank into the minds of his first disciples may be seen from the 
place which the Servant has in the preaching of the apostles as recorded in the 
early chapters of Acts. But it also gave the early church a clue to the meaning 
of that otherwise most baffling enigma, the paradox of the crucified Christ. Be- 
fore, however, we go on to consider the place which Jesus occupies in the rest of 
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the New Testament, let us return to the starting point of our examination of this 
astonishing discovery of Jesus—that the Messiah and the Suffering Servant are one 
and the same. It is at the baptism that this culmination of the brooding of 
the long silent years is reached. But there is yet another word which finds a 
place in the symbolism of the Messianic Psalm—the Son. Whatever may be the 
technical and official significance of that term in ancient Hebrew or Jewish thought, 
the whole atmosphere and content of the Gospels bears witness to the filial con- 
sciousness of Jesus. Here it is that we find the uniting bond of the other two ideas: 
But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them, and, lo, they are! 


And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 


fet all this assumes that in the Gospel records we have reliable evidence of 
the teaching of Jesus. Can this be maintained in view of all that the critical study 
of the Gospels has brought to light? Let it be freely granted at once that it is 
impossible for the intelligent and honest student of our day to treat every passage 
in all four Gospels as of equal historical value. Probably not a single Gospel as 
we have it is the actual record of an eye-witness. The Gospels were composed by 
honest Christian writers whose method and purpose is described by Luke in the 
preface to his work. They were dependent on earlier sources, written and oral. 
In the case of the fourth Gospel, we recognize that the author is an interpreter 
who is translating sometimes the words or deeds of Jesus, sometimes his own or 
the church’s experience of Christ, into a new idiom which will gain for the message 
of the Master a more attentive hearing in the new world of Gentile religious mys- 
ticism. It may even be that the latest school of Gospel criticism is right in empha- 
sizing the influence of the faith and life of the church in those formative years dur- 
ing which the tradition was being shaped before the earliest written documents 
about the life or words of Jesus were published. However this may be, two facts 
stand out with startling clearness. The Gospels, written by very different men, 
do give us a portrait of one and the same Man. There is an unmistakable unity, 
not only in the very varied reports of the teaching, but also in the perfect con- 
gruity of words and life. The second fact is one which the newer criticism has 
done much to force upon our notice. Even the earliest Gospel, that by Mark, 
is written, not as an essay in biography, but as the proclamation of the gospel. 
In Mark, no less than in John, Jesus is the Son of God come with power. The 
once fashionable theory that in the Synoptic Gospels we see the human Jesus, 
wise teacher, resolute reformer, rational moralist, who was later on exalted by 
the devotion of his followers to a superhuman dignity, is now universally acknowl- 
edged to be an impossible fiction. Some have tried to show that the Pauline 
theology had influenced Mark, and so tinged his record. But closer investigation 
dismisses this superficial assertion. It is clear that even before the time of Paul’s 
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reception into the church Jesus was reverenced under the highest titles that fell 
within the vocabulary of Jewish piety. His disciples called him Lord. If they 
also called him Son of Man, Son of God, and Messiah, it seems most probable 
that they did so because they had learned to do so from his own example. 

Within the pages of the New Testament we find a wide variety of attempts 
to do justice to the supreme and unique glory of Jesus as the all-suificient revealer 
of God and Saviour of men. The cross from being a perplexity has become the 
open secret of divine victory through obedient suffering. Nowhere is the Chris- 
tian religion proclaimed as a mere imitation of Christ. Nevertheless, the congruity 
between the charavter of Jesus and the cross as he himself interpreted it in the 
light of the Suffering Servant of inspired prophecy gave to the church a new 
ethic. “Love is the fulfilling of the law,” and the great hymn in which Paul gives 
the highest lyrical expression to this conception calls to mind inevitably the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Such love is redemptive, for it rises up in response 
to Him “who loved me, and gave himself for me.” It is the first of the fruits of 
the Spirit, the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead, by which also 
our mortal bodies are quickened. “But if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his.” For this is the Spirit of sonship, without which we cannot call 
upon God as Father. Now in the Sermon on the Mount it is the filial spirit that 
brings perfect trust in God, with belief in the naturalness and efficacy of prayer. 
That same attitude of confidence has been brought down from the inaccessible 
heights of the perfect life to the common experience of the church by the revelation 
of the Cross. “He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him freely give us all things?” In like manner the last 
ringing voice of the apostolic church declares the new commandment, not as a 
vague emotional ideal, but as an ethical demand which finds its seal and assur- 
ance in the cross of Christ. “Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. Beloved, if God 
so loved us, we also ought to love one another.” 


Chief subject of the sacred book, 
Thou fillest all, and Thou alone. 
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The Methodist Review—1818-1931 


cinnati, Ohio, April 30, 1931, took action as follows: 
“The publication of the MerHopist Review shall cease as of July 1, 
1931.” 

With this number, accordingly, the MerHopist Review closes its career of dis- 
tinguished usefulness. The initial number appeared in January, 1818, under the 
name The Methodist Magazine. Its “great design” was “the circulation of religious 
knowledge.” From 1830 to 1840 it was The Methodist Magazine and Quarterly 
Review. From 1841 to 1884 it was The Methodist Quarterly Review. Since 1885 
it has been published bi-monthly under the style of the Meruopist Review 

The first essay in Methodist periodical literature in America was the Arminian 
Magazine, which had been established by John Wesley in London in 1778 to defend 
and advocate the new theology of the time, which was under fire from all the great 
guns of Calvinism. This was imported and distributed by The Methodist Book Con- 
cern, which was founded in 1789. In 1796 the General Conference authorized the 
publication of a new American monthly, The Methodist Magazine, of which a few 
numbers were issued by John Dickins, the Book Steward in Philadelphia, the first 
bearing date of January, 1797. His death in the following year wrecked the venture. 
Though the General Conference of 1812 ordered its revival, it was not until six 
years later that through the efforts of Nathan Bangs the magazine was launched by 
The Methodist Book Concern at New York, Joshua Soule and Thomas Mason being 
the publishing agents, and Soule, afterward bishop, discharging the editorial func- 
tion. Since 1832, when the General Conference began to choose the editor, the 
office has been held as follows: 


1832-1836, Nathan Bangs, D.D.; 
1836-1840, Samuel Luckey, D.D.; 
1840-1848, George Peck, D.D.; 

1848-1856, John McClintock, D.D., LL.D.; 
1856-1884, Daniel D. Whedon, D.D.; 
1884-1888, Daniel Curry, D.D.; 

1888-1892, James W. Mendenhall, D.D.; 
1892-1920, W. V. Kelley, D.D., L.H.D.; 
1920-1930, George Elliott, D.D., LL.D. 


These names include some of the most notable in the denomination. Doctor 
Bangs was the founder of The Christian Advocate and the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Doctor Luekey was a cultured minister. Doctor 
Peck was a man of broad scholarship, who lifted the magazine from the level of a 
respectable religious miscellany to a periodical which aroused the interest and com- 
manded the attention of thinking people. His successor, Doctor McClintock, who 
later became president of Drew Theological Seminary, ranked among the leaders of 
the American churches, and enjoyed the friendship of British and Continental 
scholars. He gathered and presented to his readers the best thought of his time. He 
was criticized as catering too little to the popular taste, but he was content to 
pursue a policy which commended the Review to another audience, fit, though not 
as numerous. His successor, Dr. D. D. Whedon, had the same zeal for scholarship, 
plus a rare zest for combat. Between 1856 and 1884 the Review throbbed with his 
audacious and brilliant personality. It was read as much for what he wrote as for 
the contributions with which he filled its pages. Dr. J. A. Faulkner, in his historical 
sketch of the first century of the Mernovist Review (published in the number for 
November, 1917), says of the magazine of the Whedon era, “It attained as near the 
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ideal of a perfect theological Review, at onee popular and scholarly, as probably 
will ever be seen in this world.” Its circulation outran denominational bounds, as 
it was read and quoted in foreign universities and learned societies. To adopt Pro- 
fessor Faulkner's words: “Its influence on our ministers and laymen, in intellectual 
stimulus, im conserving their loyalty to essential truth, yet their catholicity and 
breadth of view, their sanity and moderation in the face of kaleidoscopic changes 
in American religion, was inestimable. That long editorship was a brilliant section 
of our history as a chureh.” When age removed Doctor Whedon, Dr. Daniel Curry 
succeeded, but his great force was already far spent, and he died without making 
his mark ag editor. Dr. George R. Crooks having declined the Book Committee’s 
election, the venerable Dr. Daniel Wise acted until the General Conference of 1888 
placed a young and eager spirit in the editorial chair, Dr. J. W. Mendenhall. It was 
the era of militant “higher criticism” of the Bible, and the new editor took arms 
against it. He was a Crusader, who never slept save with his good sword by his 
side. He gave all he had in the intensity of the struggle and succumbed in broken 
health after a few crowded years. The Book Committee’s first choice, Dr. Henry A. 
Buttz, having declined election, the lot fell upon Dr. William Valentine Kelley; who, 
in 1893, began an editorial career which was to last until his voluntary retirement 
in 1920. He was of a new and different type, well suited to the time. He was 
enough of a scholar to recognize and honor scholarship and to present its examples 
and results in these pages, and at the same time he was a man of wide reading, 
liberal culture and broad human sympathy, which were reflected in the delightful 
literary style of which he was a master. For an entire generation this gently strong, 
wise, refined, lovable litterateur and loyal Christian reigned benignly over these pages 
and encouraged his readers to be generous, high-minded, sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive of the beautiful, the true, the good. Dr. George Elliott came to the editorship 
in 1920, ripened by long experience as a scholarly preacher, familiar with the litera- 
ture of theology and philosophy, and a recognized force in the legislative assemblies 
of the denomination. Again the Revirw took on the color and tone of its editor. 
It was vigorous, clear, progressive, hospitable to new ideas, but true to the ancient 
loyalties. When Doctor Elliott was fatally stricken, last autumn, he could give a 
good account of his stewardship. 

Yet times have changed, and with them the opinions and tastes of the public, 
and of the periodicals which serve it. Methodist periodical literature was Wesley's 
weapon for fighting the foes of the Arminian doctrine which he taught. In America 
the Methodist press at first had the same battle on its hands, together with the task 
of winning recognition as a church worthy of intellectual respect. The Review 
fought both these fights and won. After 118 years it is the last to leave the field and 
it marches off with banners flying. It has been demonstrated in its own experience 
and in that of its whilom denominational contemporaries that the work has been 
accomplished. Why should it linger superfluous on the stage? 

Yet a periodical which has enjoyed a long and vigorous life, into which a suc- 
cession of able editors have poured the best they had of head and heart, cannot be 
discontinued without a feeling of regret. While we may and sincerely do approve 
the action of the Book Committee in discontinuing with this number the Mernopist 
Review, which had its birth more than a century ago, we believe that not only 
Methodism, but the Protestantism of America has reason for satisfaction and pride 
in what this magazine has accomplished in diffusing light and truth from genera- 
tion to generation. And yet— 


“Men are we and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away.” 


(Signed) James R. Joy, 


New York, May 20, 1931. For the Editors. 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


A DECADE OF STUDY OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL 


Tue eternal popularity of the Fourth 
Gospel is witnessed by the extraordinary 
amount of attention which has been paid 
to it by scholars during the last decade. 
Earlier in the century, in English-speak- 
ing countries, there was evidence of a 
hesitant dogmatism which clung to old 
positions and refused to investigate new 
possibilities. There was a large body of 
scholarship which defended the apostolic- 
ity and historical value of the gospel 
against the onslaughts of the “negative 
and critical school.” They were fighting 
the confident insistence on the continent 
that the gospel was a romance of the 
second century. However, with the ac- 
ceptance of the Marcan hypothesis, the 
real Johannine problem could not for- 
ever be side-stepped. It was not to be 
solved in never-ending debates over the 
meaning and importance of sentences in 
Papias, Irenzeus, and Eusebius. The vital 
question lay in a comparison with Mark 
and a study of the development of early 
Christianity in its environment. 

In the period from 1920-30, it should 
be noted that the traditional point of view 
has not been without its defenders. Nol- 
loth argues for it without compromise.’ In 
France, Lagrange supports the official Ro- 
man Catholic position with an exceed- 
ingly learned “tome.” German “positive” 
theology is represented by Adolf Schlat- 
ter, who shows in the fourth evangelist 
“s Palestinian, who in his speech and 
manner of thinking preserves the Pales- 
tinian heritage unfalsified; the disciple of 
Jesus who, far from all Gnosis, [rather] 
in the closest connection with Palestinian 
piety, comprehended and presented the 
word and work of Jesus in its depths; and 
the apostle, who speaks to the church also 
in the letters and the Revelation of John.” 
While Locke hesitates in the Gore Com- 

1 Nolloth, C. F. The Fourth Evangelist. London, 
J. Murray. 1925. 
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mentary,“ a supplement is added arguing 
for the traditional position, and the editor 
quotes approvingly the defense by Henry 
Scott Holland, just on the threshold of 
our decade.” Among high churchmen in 
the Anglican communion, where an incar- 
nation theology is so greatly stressed, th 
apostolic value of the Fourth Gospel ap- 
pears to be exceedingly sacred. 

There have also been conservativ: 
novelties. Bornhaiiser insists not only 
that the Gospel was written by the Apos- 
tle John, but would date it before 70 
a. dD.” Like Schlatter, he lays emphasis 
upon the Jewish background of thought 
He finds parallels from among the rabbis 
for that peculiar characteristic of Johan- 
nine dialogue wherein questions have only 
the purpose of leading to a further exposi- 
tion of the idea. Jewish Torah specula- 
tion, and not Philo, affords the back- 
ground for the prologue. The Gospel is 
written for unconverted Jews in order that 
they may be led to believe (19. 35; 20 
31). An even more eccentric position is 
represented by Vacher Burch.” He holds 
that the Gospel which we have is a trans- 
lation of the original Aramaic, presynoptic, 
apostolic Gospel written before 70 a. p 
This closed with 19. 35; chapters 20, 21 
are the lost ending of Mark. The Fourth 
Gospel was a source for the Mandan 
writings, not vice versa. Needless to say, 
the volume is ignored by serious students 
of the problem. 

Aside from such eccentric positions, 
little new is added by the defenders of 
the tradition. That is not surprising, for 
there was litile to add to what Zahn, 
Westcott, Hayes, and others had said long 
ago. But it is noteworthy that the tide 
moves continually against them. New 
converts are not made except in the circles 
suggested above. A glance at the ages of 


prominent Protestant defenders reminds 
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us that their points of view were not for- 
mulated during the decade in question. 
Many with very conservative inclinations 
find it impossible to ascribe our Fourth 
Gospel to an intimate disciple of Jesus.’ 
The editors of The Abingdon Commen- 
tary had no hesitancy in assigning the 
Fourth Gospel to a scholar who was 
known from his published writings to be- 
lieve that “all the internal evidence is 
opposed to the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel by John, the son of Zebedee.”” 
“Mediating positions” would describe 
the standpoint of many English writers 
Following out the clues of lack of unity 
systematically explored by earlier scholars, 
they would divide the authentic testimony 
of the “witness” from the developments 
of that tradition at a later hand.” It is 
generally agreed that the Gospel is not a 
“seamless robe.” But the “mediating” 
scholars differ among themselves both as 
to the extent of the historical tradition 
embodied in the Gospel, and in the inter- 
pretation of the external evidence. Some 
accept as agfact the indications of an early 
martyrdom of John, the son of Zebedee,” 
and insist that the Beloved Disciple is 
someone else, probably a young man in 
Jerusalem. This may or may not be 
identified with John, the Elder, whose 
existence is still debated.“ Some hold 
that there were two Johns in Asia Minor, 
and others that the only John of Ephesus 
was the Apostle, but the Gospel comes 
from the hand of one of his followers. 
Most conservative of the group is J. H. 
Bernard, whose massive commentary offers, 
to use the words of a reviewer, “first aid 
to the incredulous.” me nolds that the 


* Nolloth, 80; Schlatter, 79; Gore, 7 
* Typical is V.H Beton, The Goepele as Historical 


Documents, Pt. III. Camb 
Garvie,A.E. The Beloved bridge, 1920. Doran. 1922. 


«A condensed survey of their positions is to be 
found in Vincent * lor, The Gospels; A Short Intro- 
duction. London, 1930. 

% Wendt and Spitta systematically worked out a 
source division separating what was credible for John, 
the son of Zebedee. On the other hand, Wellhausen 
and Schwartz attacked the problem from a purely 
literary, critical standpoint. 

H. Wade, New Testament Histery, 1922; A. H. 
MeNeile Introduction to the of New Testa- 
ment, 1927; Charlies, Strachan ie Robinson, Macgregor, 


and others. 
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Gospel and the Epistles are by the Pres- 
byter, while the Apostle is the witness. 
The Apocalypse is probably by the Apos- 
tle John. The Gospel is not a translation, 
but certainly by a Jew. Bernard strenu- 
ously, combats the idea that allegory is 
prominent in the Fourth Gospel. The 
evangelist is a real historian. While Ber- 
nard suspects the changing of water into 
wine, the historicity of the raising of 
Lazarus is zealously defended. Though 
allowance is made for a reflective element 
in connection with the speeches, on the 
whole they are treated as “words of 
Jesus.” No one would gain any concep- 
tion of what has been written by the 
“critical school” from the ponderous 
amassing of detail which tends to hide the 
failure to grapple with the real problems. 
He gives as impassioned a defense as Lord 
Charnwood’s According to Saint John, but 
without the readable style which com- 
mends the latter volume.” 

Readers of the Mernopist Review will 
have a particular interest in the point of 
view of A. E. Garvie, who contributes to 
The Abingdon Commentary." He shares 
the distribution of the Gospel among a 
Witness, the Evangelist, and a later Re- 
dactor, who added the twenty-first chap- 
ter and made other alterations. Others 
also assign to this hypothetical “R” the 
numerous dislocations which are accepted 
by interpreters in order to secure a more 
logical document for exposition. In iden- 
tifying the disciple referred to in 18. 15 as 
“the Beloved Disciple,” Garvie insists that 
he could not have been a Galilean fisher- 
man, but must have been a young man of 
priestly family. While Garvie is perfectly 
willing to assign the vehemence of the 
anti-Jewish polemic in chapters 7, 8 to 
someone other than Jesus, nevertheless he 
feels called upon to conjecture what the 
words, “Before Abraham was, I am,” 
meant to the historical Galilean. The 
substance of chapters 13-17 are held to be 
from Jesus. Sacramental teaching is not 
prominent in the Gospel except from the 
Redactor’s hand in 6. 53-58. Garvie feels 


called upon almost to apologize for his 
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departures from tradition in the pursuit of 

truth. He fears that he may be charged 
with treating with unholy hands a book of 
devotion. 

Others are much less cautious. It is a 
merit of the treatment of the Fourth Gos- 
pel in Streeter’s influential work” that he 
defines at the outset the type of literature 
which he finds it to be. It is to be ap- 
proached in the spirit of the Confessions 
of Augustine, or the Imitation of A 
Kempis. As an heir of the Greek tradi- 
tion, the book does not pretend to hand 
down the ipsissima verba of the teacher 
as in the Jewish rabbinical tradition. An 
analysis shows that the author uses both 
Mark and Luke. Streeter holds, how- 
ever, that other material comes from addi- 
tional sources which were not necessarily 
written. The parabolic character of some 
of these “events” is, however, fully recog- 
nized. He comes to the corclusion that 
“The Fourth Gospel is thus the climax 
reached in the development of theology in 
the New Testament toward the natural- 
ization of Christianity in the Hellenic 
world.” 

But it is just this Greek background, 
which was assumed in the earlier liberal 
interpretations of the Gospel, which has 
come under attack. Streeter must recog- 
nize that the discourses reflect Aramaic 
diction and background. That problem 
had been thrust into the foreground a 
little earlier by the appearance of Doctor 
Burney’s work.” He contended that the 
Gospel was a translation from the 
Aramaic. The peculiar linguistie char- 
acteristics are not sufficiently explained 
by appeal to the popular koiné, following 
Deissraann, for these are much more 
marked in the Fourth Gospel than else- 
where. He offers “conclusive proof” in the 
form of supposed mistranslations. The 
Gospel is therefore not from Asia Minor, 
as has been traditionally supposed, but 
is a product of Palestinian thought. 
Burney dates it about 75-80, and locates 
it at Antioch in Syria, pointing to its 
early use by Ignatius of Antioch and 
in the Odes of Solomon. Torrey sub- 


4 Streeter, B. H. The Four Gospels. Macmillan. 
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stantiated the theory im an article in 
which he rejected, however, all of the 
proposed “mistranslations” and offered 
some of his own discovery.” 

Since then the question has been closely 
investigated by other skilled linguists. 
The evidence is well summarized by Bur- 
rows in the Journal of Biblical Literature” 
While the theory of direct translation has 
not been widely accepted, it is contended 
that the author thought in Aramaic. Even 
Professor Bacon, who wrote an elaborate 
discussion of the Ephesian tradition, now 
insists upon North Syria as its prove- 
nance. Little has been published upon 
the bearing of the theory upon the whole 
so-called external tradition relating the 
Gospel to a John of Ephesus. It is ap- 
parent, however, that the upholders of the 
tradition secure no more aid or comfort 
to their cause from the new emphasis upon 
the Judaic character of the Gospel than 
radical scholars who looked upon it as a 
Greek romance. The Irenzwus tradition 
does not connect John, the Son of Zebe- 
dee, with Syria. + 

From another point of view, the same 
locale is assigned for the origin of the 
Gospel, the reputed connection with Man- 
dzism. Space will not permit a full treat- 
ment of the debate which has raged over 
the interpretation of the sacred books of 
this Gnostic group, which have been made 
available to western scholars through the 
translations of Mark Lidzbarski™ Reit- 
zenstein claimed that the earliest of the 
material exercised an influence upon Chris- 
tian history, especially in the rite of bap- 
tism and the myth of the heavenly man.” 
Others, such as Peterson and Burkitt, in- 
sist that the Mandzans are a late develop- 
ment of post-Christian gnosticism and 
hence their seriptures have no significance 
whatever for the study of a book like the 


» Torrey, C. C., in Harvard Theological Review, 
1923, pp. 305-44. 

™ Burrows, Millar J. B. L. 1930, pp. 95-140. 

™ Lidzbarski, Mark. Ginza, Das Grosse Buch der 
Mandaer, 1925. Mandaische Liturgien, 1920. Das 
Johannesbuch der Mandaer, 1915. 

= Reitzenstein, R. Das ‘Tranische Erlosungsmyster- 
tum, 1921. Die Vorgeachichte der Christlichen Taufe, 
1929; with Schaeder, H. H. Studien zum Antiken 
Synkretismus aus me | und Griechenland. Leipzig, 
1926. Burrows to name Schaeder among 
those who hold the rourth Gospel to be a translation 
from the Aramaic. He affirms that every future 
exegete of the Gospel must understand Aramaic. 
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Fourth Gospel.* A mediating position 
holds that while these writings are not as 
early as the Fourth Gospel, they reveal 
the presence of a type of thought which 
probably is contemporaneous. A Jewish- 
Oriental syncretistic baptist sect may have 
existed to the east of the Jordan valley. 
Walter Bauer believes that the Gospel 
may be illuminated at many points from 
the Mandzan writings.” Bultman, whose 
commentary in the Meyer series is eagerly 
awaited, has indicated in preparatory 
studies which have already appeared that 
he too seeks the origin of the Gospel in 
the sphere of Oriental syncretism in 
Syria.” 

A much wider perspective is revealed in 
the first volume, which has appeared from 
a Swedish scholar, who would illustrate 
the ideas in the Fourth Gospel from rab- 
binical exegesis as well.” He extends the 
material beyond that covered in the 
Strack-Billerbeck Commentary from the 
Talmud” E. H. Kraeling, Professor 
Bacon’s successor at Yale, who has given 
the theories of Reitzenstein such careful 
investigation, inclines to believe that this 
type of research is on the right track.” 
He finds in the idea of “life” the true con- 
necting link, and the center of these ideas 
in Syria. Points of contact with Indian 
religions are developed in Kenneth Saun- 
ders’ The Gospel for Asia” It is to be 
hoped that the interpretations of the Gita 
and Lotus are more historical than the 
treatment of the Fourth Gospel. 

None of these newer formulations of the 
problem have seriously influenced the 
chief followers of the liberal tradition. 
This found exceedingly lucid expression 
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in the hands of J. E. Carpenter,” who has 
given us the best treatment of the theol- 
ogy of John since that by E. F. Scott.” A 
more popularly written work is The 
Fourth Evangelist by R. H. Strachan.” He 
emphasizes the dramatic form of the Gos- 
pel, though he does not carry the hypoth- 
esis very far. The particular emphases 
of Doctor Deissmann were given effective 
expression in the work of Professor Robin- 
son of Chicago.“ He holds that most of 
the chapters are brief sermons, and it is 
therefore beside the point to discuss ques- 
tions of chronological sequence, and sup- 
posed disarrangements. The Gospel does 
not deal in philosophy—the logos intro- 
duction being quite misleading—but with 
the concerns of the simple Christians in 
Ephesus, marriage, birth, water, sickness, 
food, blindness, etc. No finer treatment 
has been given to the “I” style. After we 
read the great Christ-testimonies, first in 
the third person, and then as a prayer, 
we may be ready to put them on the 
lips of the exalted Lord. 

One of the first English commentaries 
from a liberal point of view has been 
given us by G. H. C. Macgregor, who was 
called thereupon to the New Testament 
chair at Hartford Theological Seminary.” 
A comparison with Garvie is revealing 
because both assign three personalities to 
the composition of the book, the Witness, 
the Evangelist, and the Redactor. While 
Garvie interprets the book from the 
standpoint of an historical account of the 
ministry of Jesus, with allowances for re- 
flective interpretation, Macgregor inter- 
prets the book from the standpoint of a 
confessional document of the end of the 
century, with allowances for the use of 
genuine historical tradition supplementing 
the information gleaned from the Synop- 
tics. That is the real watershed which 
divides the interpreters of the Gospel. 
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“Tf . . . the Gospel was meant from 
the first to be a religious and theological 
interpretation of the Person of Christ in 
the light of two generations of Christian 
experience, then again it is vain to 
imagine that it can be studied except as 
such, and therefore always with the back- 
ground full in view; and the attempt to 
use any considerable parts of it to cor- 
rect our historical perspective will not 
only do a profound injustice to the Gos- 
pel itself, but will result in obscuring the 
picture derived from Mark.’”™ 

At the same time that English-speaking 
interpreters have been moving toward this 
position, continental students are more 
and more recognizing that the Fourth 
Gospel does preserve a tradition of some 
additional facts. Goguel,” the Protestant 
French scholar, believes that we have evi- 
dence from the Fourth Gospel that Jesus 
was for a time a disciple in the circle of 
John the Baptist. Dibelius points out 
that the discrepancy between some of the 
material in the Fourth Gospel and the 
use which is made of it by the author 
indicates most certainly that he is work- 
ing with tradition, not his inventions.” 
But the differences and peculiarities in this 
Gospel are not so much due to what he 
knew as what he wanted to do. As an- 
other has stated it, “If the Gospel is really 
by an eyewitness, he has written with but 
little regard for what he actually saw and 
heard.” Speaking in terms familiar to 
his readers, he gives “a representation of 
the exalted Lord projected into the life of 
Jesus.” 

The most systematic treatment of the 
purpose of the author has been given by 
Windisch” He likewise believes that the 
Gospel contains tradition either from the 
aon of Zebedee or a Jerusalem disciple. 

= emcees, 5. B. L. 1930, pp. 151. 

¥ Goguel, M. Introduction au Nouveau Testament, 
Il. Paris, 1923. as Baptiste, 1929. 

* Dibelius, M. Article on John’s Gospel in Die 
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in the fourteenth edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
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have, in fact, been few finer discussions in English 
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*® Easton, B. 8S. Christ in the Gospels, Scribners. 





“ Windisch, H. Johannes und die Synoptiker. 
Leipzig, 1926. 
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The real author he believes to have been 
a Syrian of the second generation who has 
clothed his message in the form of Orien- 
tal-helleristic redemption religions. Wind- 
isch considers the various definitions o/ 
purpose that have been assigned to th 
author since the days when its aposto 
licity was defended against the Alogi 
After full consideration of the claim that 
it is to supplement and correct the earlier 
Synoptics, he rejects the view. The tru 
relationship would be rather that he wrot: 
to supersede them. The Gospel does not 
give a theological interpretation of th« 
old synoptic portrait, but its rejection 
The logos doctrine replaces the story of 
the wonderful birth by a virgin. “John” 
gives us the Christianized Gospel of th 
church, a cult-liturgical book. The kind 
of affirmations about God which com: 
from the pen of the Christian evangelist 
in 1 John 4. 16 and 1. 5, that God is love 
and light, appear in the Gospel on the lips 
of Jesus himself (4. 24). 

John, then, according to Windisch, re- 
formed the tradition in order to “Chris- 
tianize” it and relate it to the church o/ 
his day. He puts in the background th« 
clashes with Pharisaism and the Rabbis 
and concentrates on the debates about 
Jesus which were then going on with the 
synagogue. He spiritualizes the earlier 
eschatology and proclaims the message of 
a salvation already at hand. No longer 
does he groan for the redemption of the 
body and the whole of creation, as did 
Paul. He simplifies the message by leav- 
ing out all that was obsolete, and reduces 
it to first principles. He concentrates 
upon belief in God and in Christ, and love 
of the brethren. The evangelist thus 
performed an inestimable service by re- 
telling the Gospel message (as he under- 
stood it) in terms of more universal cate- 
gories than Jewish apocalyptic messian- 
ism. 

Certainly as we look back upon a 
decade of work upon the Fourth Gospel, it 
is clear that final solutions have not been 
achieved. We need to know very much 
more about the religious background of 
the Gospel, and must patiently await the 
further developments in the study of the 
hellenistic world of the first century, and 
of various streams of Jewish thought. 
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The claims of pioneer investigators must 
be carefully weighed, for there is an 
almost inevitable lack of perspective that 


” 


comes with “new discoveries.” It will not 
suffice simply to draw a circle about the 
Fourth Gospel and refuse to accept any 
help from a study of its milieu. Never- 
theless, since the Fourth Gospel is above 
all else a Christian book, the central factor 
will be found in the significance of the 
historic figure of Jesus Christ. It is a 
great merit of Mrs. Ely’s monograph 
on Knowledge of God in Johannine 
Thought that the specifically Johannine 
Christian point of view stands out in con- 
trast to analogous contemporary ideas.“ 
The Fourth Gospel reveals a Chris- 


= Ey. Mary R. K of God in Johannine 
Thought. Macmillan, New York, 1925. 
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tianity that is a dynamic and developing 
entity. Its Christ affirms that the Spirit 
will guide men into all truth. It has 
guided the author of the Gospel into 
positions far different from those of his 
predecessors, no matter what his intention 
may have been. If that development was 
legitimate, as we believe it was, certainly 
we must expect that the Spirit will guide 
men to-day into more of the truth. The 
Fourth Gospel is a reminder that we 
should not expect to read all of our guid- 
ance out of the fragmentary tradition pre- 
served from the historical Jesus. The 
living Spirit of truth must be our ulti- 
mate guide unto that abundant “life” 
which he came to bring. 
CuiaRENCE T. Craic. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 





FOREIGN 


THE LAYMEN’S FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS INQUIRY 


Wrra revolutionary upheavals in pro- 
cess over parts of several of the conti- 
nents, with extraordinary social and indus- 
trial changes in progress in other areas as 
well, with world-wide economic disturb- 
ance, and with all civilization on the jolt- 
ing board, it is little to be wondered at 
that the foreign missionary enterprise is 
at present going through a severe test. 
Probably not in the memory of those who 
are still active in administration at home 
or in service abroad has the situation as a 
whole been so difficult and trying. A 
period calling for thorough-going restudy 
and reappraisal of all methods, of all pro- 
grams and policies, of all objectives, is 
upon us. 

Mission boards to-day find themselves 
between serious conditions at home which 
grow out of an uncertain mind on the part 
of the giving constituency as well as out 
of economic depression, and equally seri- 
ous conditions on the field which have to 
do, on the one hand, with changing atti- 
tudes of leaders of the developing 
churches, and on the other, with the diffi- 
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cult and often hostile political, social, and 
economic trends and the acute national- 
istic temper in the presence of which the 
missions and the younger churches must 
function. 

Clearly the enterprise of missions can- 
not go forward with buoyancy and con- 
fidence unless there is a convinced con- 
stituency at the supporting base providing 
personnel and funds. And the offerings of 
life and treasure for the great adventure 
are at present depressingly hesitant in 
most communions of Protestantism, both 
in North America and in other lands 
which for a century have shared in this 
modern expansive movement of Chris- 
tianity. There comes naturally and in- 
sistently, therefore, the question as to 
whether methods are available whereby 
the mind of a giving constituency can be 
reassured, questions which are insistently 
raised can be answered, and administra- 
tive and promotional procedure at home 
can be so adjusted to realities abroad that 
the lift of a living and dynamic purpose 
on the part of the supporting churches 
may again show itself. 

Something akin to the present mis- 
sionary enterprise must go forward. Of 
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that there can be no question. Those who 
have shared the inestimable treasure of 
the Christian heritage can be oblivious to 
spiritual, intellectual, and physical need 
among less favored peoples only at the 
cost of the shriveling of their own souls. 
Through precept and parable Jesus un- 
ceasingly constrains his followers to give 
thought to need for neighborliness, and 
to-day such need and the response thereto 
must be considered as without geographi- 
cal or racial frontiers. The possibility of 
awareness of the occasion for neighborly 
ministries is assured because of the mar- 
vels of world communication in the pres- 
ence of which we live. Moreover, even 
on lower self-interest levels of motivation, 
there is urge that we have a care. With 
the rapid unification of world life, Occi- 
dental standards of living cannot long 
persist unless a better basis for the good 
life becomes available to the peoples of 
the Orient, Africa, and Latin America, who 
are increasingly alert and aware. Says a 
Turkish proverb, “When one man eats 
and another looks on, the Day of Judg- 
ment comes.”" 

The Laymen’s Foreign Missions In- 
quiry, now in process, is likely to prove a 
significant factor in the process of ad- 
justment in missions. This study is an 
attempt on the part of a number of lead- 
ing laymen from six denominations, all 
these laymen being avowed and tested 
friends of missions, but not board execu- 
tives, to find trustworthy answers to the 
more urgent questions which are disturb- 
ing to themselves, and which doubtless are 
disturbing to many others as well. 

For the answering of such questions 
complex and painstaking processes are 
called for, and the techniques of modern 
social science must be utilized, although 
adapted to the specific problems to be 
dealt with and the nature of the data to 
be sought. Withal, the detachment and 
objectivity of the scientific temper are 
desiderata. Trained investigators must be 
enlisted, and however generally competent 
and experienced in methodology they may 
be, they must also have or develop a 
sympathetic understanding of missions. 
At every step there must be the blending 


1 Quoted by Madame Halidé Edib, im a recent 
address in New York City. 
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of scientific purpose and procedure with 
insight into objectives, programs, and 
problems of the enterprise studied. 

To the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research the laymen committed the task 
of securing the necessary facts. The direc- 
tor of the institute became the executive 
of the project with several of the best 
trained and most experienced institute 
technicians as collaborators. In addition, 
more than a score of other competent in- 
vestigators were enlisted. The organiza- 
tion of the research had to do with the 
following subjects: urban economics, so- 
ciology, and industry; rural economics 
and sociology; general education; reli- 
gious education; medical work and public 
health; evangelism and church organiza- 
tion; women’s work. 

For a month the staff, under the gen- 
eral direction of the institute experts, 
worked together in New York in prepar- 
ing the “instruments of investigation,” 
that is, those tools of survey, such as 
questionnaires, statistical blanks, and out- 
lines of study, calculated to call forth the 
precise information which might throw 
light on the laymen’s questions. Prob- 
ably not in all modern foreign missionary 
history has an effort been made to devise 
methods of research procedure for so 
elaborate an investigation. 

With these specially prepared instru- 
ments of investigation at last in hand, the 
research staffs (one supervisor with a 
group of specialists for each of the three 
countries to be studied, namely, Japan, 
China, and India, including Burma), trans- 
ferred their activities to ocean steamships. 
After study and conference throughout the 
necessary voyages, the operations afield 
began early last autumn. Glimpses of 
what has been happening since are ob- 
tainable from mission periodicals pub- 
lished in the countries where the investi- 
gators are at work. Mission specialists 
are co-operaténg to make possible rapid 
and adequate understanding of the activi- 
ties and environment of the missions by 
the investigators, but the technical pro- 
cesses of inquiry are left to those respon- 
sible for the study. 

In the coming summer these technical 
staffs will return to America; and will 
make to the laymen reports of their find- 
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ings as to facts. But the Laymen’s In- 
quiry will then be only at the half-way 
mark. In the autumn of 1931 another 
group of investigators will go abroad. 
This second group, equipped with the 
facts discovered and assembled by the 
first deputations, will also visit the same 
three countries in order tc appraise the 
missionary work of the six denominations 
in light of the facts in hand. Instead of 
being social technicians, summoned to the 
study primarily because of ability and 
experience in scientific investigation, the 
“commissioners” in 1931-1932 will be out- 
standing Christian scholars and leaders, 
chosen for recognized understanding, in- 
sight, and interpretive competence in fac- 
ing world movements and problems from 
the viewpoint of Christian purpose and 
outlook. Having in hand the data gath- 
ered by the social investigators, equipped 
also with their own Christian philosophy 
of life, and keenly aware of present world 
travail, the appraisers after months of ex- 
posure to field conditions will strive to de- 
liver a true message concerning the mis- 
sionary situation to the laymen who have 
commissioned them. 

This Laymen’s Inquiry will assuredly 
prove to be of genuine significance and of 
high value in respect to the particular ob- 
jectives which are sought. The inquiry 
is pertinent and timely. The methods fol- 
lowed should commend the conclusions, 
whatever these may prove to be, to 
thoughtful students of missions, and be- 
cause missions through this inquiry are 
undergoing such realistic scrutiny and 
evaluation, new friends are likely to be 
made among those who acknowledge the 
Christian allegiance, but who are uncon- 
vinced about this or that phase of the 
Christian outreach. The cause of foreign 
missions is one to which the churches have 
made very great commitments; it is one 
which has brought a more abundant life 
to multitudes in far places, and such bene- 
fits as it has already mediated are needed 
by multiplied millions of men, women, and 
children to which these benefits are as yet 
alien. Let it be said once more that this 
enterprise, inherent in the very life of 
the church, must go forward, and the 
Laymen’s Inquiry will help. 

But an additional word must be said. 
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This inquiry does not directly attempt to 
bring into clear focus the world forces 
which now confront Christianity in its 
program and processes of expansion. 
These world forces are powerful, subtle, 
and widely pervasive. The trend toward 
secularism comes to climax and turns to 
passionate propaganda in Russia, but 
probably no Christian communion, no 
non-Christian faith or sect anywhere, lacks 
experience of the general secularist tend- 
ency. Nationalism has been an outstand- 
ing characteristic of the post-war world 
and tends to look askance at religious 
approaches from outside national borders 
Parts of Asia and Africa are already in 
the throes of the industrial revolution and 
there is little evidence that this revolu- 
tion will be stayed anywhere. Rather, it 
seems likely that the mechanization of 
life will be accelerated. The capitalistic 
countries of the West reach out to the 
ends of the earth for raw materials and 
for markets, and where life has not de- 
veloped adequate protective processes, ex- 
ploitation is likely to take the field. Com- 
munications providing for the transport 
of persons and things achieve ever-increas- 
ing speed, while the communication of 
ideas tends to become instantaneous for 
the whole world. The League of Nations, 
the World Court, the International Labor 
Office, the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
government bureaus and commissions, the 
scholars of the universities of the Occi- 
dent and the Orient, and publicists of note 
in almost every nation, are giving them- 
selves to the study of these world forces 
and tendencies. The missionary enter- 
prise must reckon with and utilize the 
resultant reports, monographs, books, 
pamphlets, review and magazine articles, 
but probably cannot, and, it would seem, 
need not make the basal studies for itself. 
The play of the forces, however, and their 
conditioning of all processes for promot- 
ing Christian life and human betterment, 
challenge the churches in their mission- 
ary outreach. The development of Chris- 
tian statesmanship in the face of both 
helpful and adverse world forces will in- 
volve rigorous and sustained thought and 
effort. Only incidentally can the survey 
help here. 

Still another word must be added. Doc- 
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tor Mott, in a recent pamphlet entitled 
Christian World Facts,’ lists among the 
needs of the hour, “a more intelligent and 
sympathetic appreciation of the unan- 
swered questions in the minds of so many 
clergymen and discerning laymen, and, in 
particular, of the younger generation, per- 
taining to the very groundwork and au- 
thority of the Christian faith.” Bishop 
William Temple, now the Archbishop of 
York, at Jerusalem in 1928 was doubtless 
the outstanding figure of the meeting of 
the International Missionary Council in 
giving content and form to the report on 
“The Christian Message.” Writing on 
“Missions and Theology” in The Church 
Overseas (April, 1930), the archbishop said 
with reference to the Jerusalem Council 
meeting: 

“As that gathering focused the thought 
and aspiration of Christians in all denomi- 
nations throughout the world, it disclosed 
the fact that in every quarter further 
organization is likely to be ineffective ex- 
cept in so far as the intellectual problem 
is being adequately handled. Sensible 
people do not ask for exhaustive and com- 
pletely watertight theories of things hu- 
man and divine; they do not ask for a 
final and conclusive answer to all the ques- 
tions that can be framed. But they do 
expect to see an adequate case made out 
with reference to the problems confront- 
ing their own minds.” 


2 Christian World Facts, pre 
among 
North 


ed for circulation 
tors _ — Foreign Missions Conference of 
ica, November, 1930. 
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As difficult, as far reaching, and as 
urgent as is this problem of Christian 
interpretation having to do with the foun- 
dations of missionary purpose and pro- 
gram, it is not to its solution that the 
laymen are endeavoring to make a con- 
tribution. This task is one primarily for 
theologians, and completion may require 
many a year. 

The difficulties of missions to-day lic 
partly within the field of the enterprise 
itself. To this field the Laymen’s In- 
quiry is addressing itself. But the diffi- 
culties inhere also within the intellectual 
and social revolution which is character- 
istic of the post-war world, and in the 
presence of which missions must do their 
work. Deeper than both of these, how- 
ever, difficulties lie also in the necessity 
of rethinking and reinterpreting the Chris- 
tian apologetic in a time of utmost diffi- 
culty. At the recent annual meeting in 
January at Atlantic City of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, 
Dr. J. H. Oldham, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, said, “The 
world to-day rejects our orthodoxies be- 
cause it knows (and, on this point, the 
world is right) that our orthodoxies are 
not the whole truth about God.” 

The Laymen’s Inquiry is full of promise 
But it is only part of the total process 
that will be necessary in order adequately 
to revalidate missions in the thought of 
the churches. 

Cuartes H. Fans. 

New York City. 
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USE IT OR LOSE IT 


“For unto everyone that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance: but 
from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” 
Matthew 25.29 


I. Occasionally the sayings of Jesus seem 
harsh. The text is an example. Although 
this is difficult to understand it is a true 
picture of what happens in a world of com- 


petition and profit seeking. Instinctively 
we deny that Jesus placed his stamp of 
approval upon such heartless procedure. 
The parable of the five talents is another 
example of an apparent harsh teaching by 
Jesus. However, it is in reality a basic 
law of life, illustrating the fundamental 
principle that nothing can be permanently 
possessed unless it be frequently used. 
Perhaps the word “used” was left out of 
the teaching given in Matthew. Certainly 
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the addition of it makes the meaning 
clear. Inserting it makes the statement 
read “For unto him that hath used it, 
shall be given, and he shall have abun- 
dance; but unto him that hath not used 
it, even that which he hath shall be taken 
away.” Jesus was emphasizing that in 
the divine economy there are no extra 
talents. 

II. The principle of “use it or lose it” 
applies in the physical realm. Muscles 
become depleted during a long illness. 
Vestigal organs were once normal and 
served an active function but because 
they are no longer useful they are pro- 
gressively drying up. Money is not free 
from the rigors of his rule. Ten thou- 
sand dollars put away in a safety deposit 
box would be intact but its buying power 
would be reduced. Its value begins de- 
creasing the minute we put it away. 

III. The principle also applies in the 
mental realm. Skills of all kind must 
be practiced if they are to be retained. 
Music, foreign languages, and the love 
even of good literature must be continu- 
ally cultivated. 

IV, It also applies in the realm of love. 
The omission of the expression of affec- 
tion causes love to die. Love is friend- 
ship and lives only by acts of kindness 
to others. Seeking the welfare of others 
nurtures love, but self-seeking causes it 
to wither and die. 

V. Again, “use it or lose it” applies in 
the realm of the spirit. Prayer becomes 
unreal unless it is practised regularly. The 
sense of God’s nearness and guidance is 
a development of prayer and meditation. 
If we do not practice prayer daily, reli- 
gion becomes less and less of a force in 
our lives and eventually we lose it. 





COME YE APART 


I. Many modern ideas are really the 
products of antiquity. For instance, the 
project method was used by Jesus in train- 
ing his disciples. Always there have been 
educators who recognized that a child 
learns best by doing. 

II. Jesus advised his disciples to come 
apart into solitude for prayer and medi- 
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tation. He followed the advice himself, 
going away alone after preaching to the 
five thousand., Again, at the supreme cri- 
sis of his life, he sought solitude in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. In this latter 
experience he prayed until the sweat stood 
out on his forehead. But the intensity 
of the struggle was rewarded by the peace 
and calmness which characterized his trial 
and crucifixion. Paul also found it neces- 
sary to seek solitude—he went away into 
Arabia after his conversion. St. Francis, 
Luther, Wesley, and Lincoln also found 
it essential to go apart to renew their 
strength. 

III. There are practical reasons for medi- 
tation. The mind is like a muscle, and 
in order to work effectively must have 
rest and opportunity for recuperation. 
Further, it must have opportunity to or- 
ganize what has come to it—digest it and 
select what is nourishing and useful. 
Meditation also develops poise. It gives 
opportunity for a calm evaluation of the 
present conditions of life. The modern 
home is not quiet and isolated as was 
the old-fashioned home where there were 
no telephone and radio and the children 
were gathered into the home regularly 
and the world was shut out. 

IV. Meditation makes God and prayer 
real. It deepens one’s insight and en- 
larges one’s capacity to understand spir- 
itual truth. It gives a sense of direction 
and a newer and truer perspective. Con- 
centration is made possible, and that 
makes for integrated personality. It re- 
veals aspects of personal living which de- 
velop faith in others as well as in our- 
selves. Our spiritual powers are to our 
lives what windows are to a house. Let 
the latter be covered with dust and cob- 
webs and the light of day seems gray 
and the whole out-of-doors takes on a 
melancholy hue. Life will be bigger and 
happier and more worth-while when our 
spirits see it through undarkened windows. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay puts the truth 
into a verse which is a jewel of beauty: 


“The world stands out on either side 
No wide than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky— 
No higher than the soul is high. 
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The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther back on either hand; 

The scul can split the sky in two, 

And let the face of God shine through. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That does not keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by.” 
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V. Christ’s invitation to us, “Come y: 
apart,” is one we should heed to-day. Ii 
it is accepted there will be an increase 
of spiritual power in the church which 
will make it a more effective instrument 
of righteousness. 

RicHarp CAMPBELL RAINEs. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 





OUR BOOKSHELF 


Lincoln and His Cabinet. By C.iareNnce 
Epwarp Macartney, D.D. Pp. 366. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 


Dr. Crarence Epwarp Macartney, of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
author of Lincoln and His Generals, and 
Highways and Byways of the Civil War, 
has added another volume to Lincolniana. 
It is a well-written, comprehensive, and 
informative work on Lincoln’s Cabinet. 
Of course it has much of Lincoln in it, but 
it is designed to inform the student con- 
cerning the personality and accomplish- 
ments of the men Lincoln chose to work 
with him. So Doctor Macartney marshals 
one by one the men who shared the ter- 
mfic war burden with the Emancipator 
—Simon Cameron, the Pennsylvania Re- 
publican leader, Secretary of War; Caleb 
B. Smith, of Indiana, Secretary of the In- 
terior; Edward Bates, of Missouri, At- 
torney General; William H. Seward, of 
New York, Secretary of State; Gideon 
Welles, of Connecticut, Navy; Salmon P. 
Chase, of Ohio, Treasury; Montgomery 
Blair, Postmaster General, and Edwin M. 
Stanton, of Ohio, who took Cameron’s 
place. John P. Usher, who succeeded 
Smith, and William Pitt Fessenden and 
Hugh McCulloch, who succeeded Chase, 
also are in the picture, but major space 
is given to those who started with Lin- 
coln. 

Of the eight who commanded largest 
attention, Seward, Smith, and Bates were 
former Whigs, while Chase, Cameron, 
Blair, Welles, and Stanton had been 
Democrats. The latter had served as At- 


torney General in the preceding Buchanan 
administration. 

Doctor Macartney has availed himself 
of data appearing from various sources 
during the last fifty years, much of it new 
and most interesting, thus providing a 
volume that leaves little to be desired. 

Cuaates T. Waite. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contemporary Preaching. Edited by G. 
BromMitey OxnamM. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $2. : 


THIRTEEN preachers, editors, and pro- 
fessors, men of all angles of thought; men 
of practical experience; men who have 
been out of the schools long enough to 
know that preaching is no easy matter 
and the ministry no “soft snap”; men 
who have themselves contended with the 
foe and know something of the needs of 
the field and of the weapons for the con- 
tender were brought together at Boston 
University School of Theology to deliver 
the third series of lectures in “The Con- 
ference on Preaching.” 

G. Bromley Oxnam, president of De- 
Pauw University, has edited this volume 
of addresses, which in a subtitle he calls, 
“A Study in Trends.” From the first 
chapter, on “The Homiletical Mind,” by 
Carl Wallace Petty, all these addresses 
seek to impress upon the minds of the 
reader the importance of the pulpit. 
Quoting one, “it still stands at the center 
of our strategy for winning the world to 
the discipleship of Jesus.” 

This volume is valuable for both lay- 
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men and preachers in that it reveals the 
style of pulpit utterance now in vogue, 
and further shows the turning movement 
in preaching which, “marks a change of 
front wherein the lines will be changed 
from defensive trenches to attacking 
waves.” 

The thirteen chapters of this book are 
dynamic with thought, backed by experi- 
ence and surcharged with a vital faith. 
A careful reading will make for a better 
and a stronger ministry in the church. 

P. H. Muroicx. 

Port Huron, Mich. 


Affirmations of Christian Belief. By Her- 
pert A. Youtz. New York: Mac- 
millan. $1. 


One must not judge this book by its 
size. It has a value far b-yond what its 
one hundred and ten pages might suggest. 
The author, Herbert A. Youtz, is the pro- 
fessor of the philosophy of religion and 
Christian ethics in the Oberlin Graduate 
School of Religion. He has previously 
written three volumes, The Enlarging 
Conception of God, The Supremacy of the 
Spiritual, and Democratizing Theology. 

Professor Youtz, a graduate of Boston 
University, is one of the best expositors 
of the philosophy of Borden P. Bowne. 
He has his own clear-cut method of 
statement and he does so present his 
thought with a literary finish that the 
reader is captivated. 

This new volume makes an analysis of 
the weakness of futilitarian doctrines. The 
major part of the book contradicts the 
current materialism of which mechanistic 
doctrines are but one contributing factor. 
Insisting upon the supreme importance 
of spiritual values and judgments, he de- 
clares that the unrivaled achievement of 
Jesus is in challenging to spiritual ad- 
venture. 

In the subtitle of the book the author 
calls his discussions “Essays Toward 
Understanding Spiritual Personality,” and 
that exactly states what this volume at- 
tempts to do for the reader. The chapter 
headings will give insight into the purpose 
of the book. (1) “Belief that Jesus’ Spir- 
itual Adventure is Normative for all 
Men.” (2) “Belief in Jesus’ Estimate of 
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Humanity.” (3) “Belief in Jesus’ Esti- 
mate of the Moral Consciousness.” (4) 
“Belief in Jesus’ Gospel of Spiritual Reli- 
gion,” and, lastly (5) “Belief that a Lib- 
eral Education Should Produce Spiritually 
Vitalized Persons.” In each chapter he 
contends that Jesus stands on ground that 
is unassailable. 
P. H. Murpicx. 
Port Huron, Mich. 


The Invisible Christ. 
New York: The 
$2.50. 


In the book The Invisible Christ, by 
Ricardo Rojas, we have what Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, in his introduction, calls “a re- 
markable book, unique in itself.” The 
translator from the Spanish, Dr. Webster 
E. Browning of Buenos Ayres, tells some- 
thing of the learning and high literary 
attainments of Doctor Rojas, and says the 
book “comes from the pen of one of the 
master writers and thinkers of the Latin 
world of to-day, and merits attention from 
readers of all nationalities who are inter- 
ested in the Invisible Christ of whom he 
sings.” 

In the form of dialogues, a Roman 
Catholic bishop and his guest, who is the 
author, in the picturesque setting of his 
mountain place, discuss spiritual problems 
intimately, personally, in three deep 
phases, the Image of Christ which, as the 
author himself says, “treats of the Son and 
the Cross; the Word of Christ, which 
treats of the Father and the Word; and 
the Spirit of Christ, which deals with the 
Messiah and the redemption of man.” 

The discussion—direct, incisive, sincere 
—reveals not only intellectual insight, but 
spiritual appreciation of the Christ of 
Bethlehem and Calvary and his meaning 
to the world. Through all the conversa- 
tions there is apparent a passion for truth 
which makes the book the story of “a 
soul’s pilgrimage after Christ.” The 
reader is led along in increasing absorption 
as out of a marvelous study of the presen- 
tations of Christ in art through twenty 
centuries, the teaching of other religions, 
the literature of saints, the results of his- 
tory, the Mighty Christ, gradually 
emerges—the only answer to the soul’s 
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need, the heart’s desire, and the cry of 
the world. 

The book is a significant contribution 
toward a study of Unity. Ascending up 
above lesser considerations, the discussion 
leads to the spiritual significance of ritual, 
dogma, and organization and “amid the 
multiform presentations, above the sym- 
bols and representations to the Spirit of 
Christ, the Invisible Christ of souls.” The 
divine power of the Holy Spirit is kept 
constantly before us, and the two agree 
“that it is only of the Spirit of God that 
divine truth that is unchangeable may be 
born and therefore it is inevitable that the 
Church follows Him who is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life.” 

The book will offer a thrilling experi- 
ence to those who are interested in a study 
of the trend of religious thought in Latin 
America and in a presentation of Christ 
“as the invisible, indwelling life in the be- 
liever.” 

Mrs. J. Ross Stevenson. 

Princeton, N. J. 


Personality in Its Teens. By W. Rytanp 
Boorman. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.50. 


Leavers of boys’ clubs, parents, and 
teachers of adolescent boys will find in W. 
Ryland Boorman’s Personality in Its 
Teens an accumulation of fresh and inter- 
esting data. 

The method by which the material was 
secured is of special interest. The author 
carried on an extended correspondence 
over a considerable period of time with 
about three hundred boys. The collected 
letters of twenty of these boys written 
over a period of two years form the basis 
of this study. During this interval the 
boys developed and their changing points 
of view are reflected in their letters. It is 
thus possible to watch the progress that 
was made and to draw some conclusions 
as to the contributing factors. 

Undoubtedly some readers will experi- 
ence a sense of disappointment that so 
little has been accomplished in the organ- 
ization of conclusions from the material 
collected. They may feel that the author 
might well have given more attention to 
that side of his task. In answer it may be 
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said that frequently students of adoles- 
cence have shown too much haste in jump- 
ing to conclusions before adequate facts 
were gathered. Probably all will admit 
that the writer has rendered a real sery- 
ice in showing a method by which one 
may acquire a more sympathetic under- 
standing of the teen-age boy.. 
Harotp J. SHERIDAN. 
Delaware, Ohio. 


The Science of Life. By H. G. Wetts, 
Juuun §. Huxugy, G. P. Wetts. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company. Two volumes. $10. 


Mr. Wetts began The Outline of His- 
tory with the fire mist and closed with 
the post-war fiery animations of fatigued 
nations. After ten years he appears as a 
“triplex author” in an even more ambi- 
tious work as to its length and the vast 
range covered in a comprehensive pano- 
rama of life. “A quality of fantasia” was 
to be expected in this strenuous attempt 
to be clear, complete, and correct. The 
three authors do not speculate, but state 
some aspects of the picture of the uni- 
verse in the light of biology. At certain 
points of this readable story they do not 
state proven facts, but offer speculative 
suggestions. After allowing for disagree- 
ments these two volumes help us to a 
better understanding of the unified co- 
ordination of life in the diversified proc- 
ess of development. No other work ap- 
proaches it in fullness, 

This frank and thoroughgoing recital 
converges in man. He has certainly 
traveled a long distance and has many 
achievements to his credit and discredit, 
but he still has a long future before him. 
In dealing with this latter phase of prog- 
ress, Mr. Wells indulges in his familiar 
views about war, education, human breed- 
ing and the possibility of a collective mind 
and will. More questions are raised than 
answered on several disputed matters, but 
such a method is an aid to investigation, 
without which the truth cannot be ascer- 
tained. These 1,478 pages offer a gen- 
erally reliable outline of biological knowl- 
edge, written with a minimum of technical 
terms. Many illustrative charts and dia- 
grams add to the value of the text. 
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Wherever you turn the bewitching narra- 
tive and exposition will grip your atten- 
tion and the judgments here given will 
stimulate you to form your own. 

Oscar L. Josern. 


The Mind of Christ in Paul. By Franx 
CHAMBERLAIN Porter. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Tus book is the ripe fruitage of years 
of humble Christian living, and of pro- 
found thinking about the relation of the 
historical Jesus and the Christ of experi- 
ence, the release of the Christian move- 
ment from the narrow bounds of Jewish 
nationalism to become the universal reli- 
gion, and the permanent significance of 
Paul in the life of the world. 

The main thesis of the first part of the 
book is that Paul does not stand as a 
screen between us and Jesus, but that his 
life is a mirror in which we may see both 
the true historical Jesus and the transition 
to the Christ of experience. Professor 
Porter sets himself against the tendency of 
our day to belittle Paul, and to prove his 
influence a hindrance and not a help in 
discovering Christ and determining truth. 
“Paul is not chiefly a difficult thinker with 
whose thoughts about Christ and his death 
we are chiefly concerned, whether to inter- 
pret them so that we can give them our 
assent, or to set ourselves free from them 
as not adapted to our view of the world, 
and so not true to us. He is chiefly one 
who died daily, with joy if his dying could 
be life for others; who bore about in his 
body the dying of Jesus that the life of 
Jesus might be manifested in his mortal 
flesh; one who could rejoice when he was 
weak if others were thereby made strong; 
who gloried in being poor yet making 
many rich, in having nothing yet posses- 
sing all things.” Professor Porter looks for 
the essence of Paulinism not in statements 
about “the heavenly pre-existence of Jesus, 
his part in the creation of the world, . . . 
his death as an outward performance, done 
to him, not by him, . . . his exaltation 
and apocalyptic coming,” but in such pas- 
sages as 1 Corinthians 13. “The new and 
great and wonderful thing in Paul was the 
degree to which the love of Christ con- 
strained him,” and the reproduction of 


that same love in him until he was iden- 
tified with Christ. 

Paul’s interpretation of the significance 
of Jesus to his own nation, but even more 
to the Gentile world, is given in the 
thought-forms of his time. Only so could 
they have been intelligible and useful. 
Students of Paul have often seized upon 
the outgrown medium, and failec to get 
the living message itself. “There are 
books on Paul,” as Professor Porter re- 
minds us, “in which Paul himself is left 
out, chiefly because Jesus himself has been 
left out of the religion of Paul.” It is 
well to let Paul himself decide, “what was 
most fundamental to his Christianity, what 
his ruling purposes and tendencies were, 
and what a modern Christian thinking 
that is really according to Paul would be.” 
This Professor Porter proceeds to make 
plain. Many of the matters of grave con- 
cern for Paul’s day are still urgent in ours, 
and his guidance is of supreme value. 

This needs to be added, that we shall 
not sense the greatness of Paul, nor 
through him re-discover the Master, unless 
we do what he so urgently pleads—“Be 
ye imitators of me, even as I of Christ.” 

Wu D. Beacz. 

New Haven, Conn. 


The Second Twenty Yeays at Hull House. 
By Jane Appams. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $4. 


Our Times. The United States. Volume 
III. Pre-War America. By Marx 
Suutirvan. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $5. 


Since Then. By Puuire Grips. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $3.75. 


There is a tone of disillusion in the 
reminiscences of Miss Addams, as she re- 
views the travails and struggles which she 
shared with others in the work of reform, 
reconciliation, and redemption. The pio- 
neering days at Hull House are over. 
This house of humanity is an acknowl- 
edged place of refuge for thousands of 
the oppressed and depressed from all na- 
tions. But the task of crusading is still 
here, and the indomitable spirit in which 
she met opposition, persecution and 
slander certainly does credit to one of the 
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rare Christian souls of any generation. 
These twenty years, from September, 1909, 
to September, 1929, have witnessed some 
of the most dismal episodes and glorious 
events in human history. At the age of 
seventy Miss Addams looks out upon the 
world with undimmed vision and con- 
cludes that on the whole the gains are 
greater than the losses. She refers to 
“the stupid atrocities of contemporary 
life,” our excessive conformity and stand- 
ardization, the dangers from inadaptabil- 
ity, the post-war hysteria and its curious 
inhibitions. On the other hand, she sees 
much to the good in the woman’s move- 
ment among the nations, in the efforts for 
world peace, in the measurable results to 
humanize justice, to socialize education, to 
increase racial understanding and apprecia- 
tion. 

If anyone is in doubt about the progress 
of these ambiguous years, let him read 
Mark Sullivan’s chronicle. It is inter- 
spersed with lively stories and pungent 
criticisms, and has reproductions of some 
of the best cartoons and photographs of 
those who staged the events described. 
These chapters by a leading journalist 
take note of insurance scandals, frenzied 
finance, racial misunderstandings, polit- 
ical conflicts, educational and economic 
reforms, adventures in altruism, changes 
in fashion, and many other live 
issues which have ceased to be so to-day. 
The chapter on “Pre-War Popular Songs” 
is a revealing exposition of the manners 
and morals of the early 1900’s, of which a 
panoramic survey is given in the opening 
chapters. The changes between then and 
now have been so rapid that some of the 
interests of the near yesterday seem quite 
remote to us. And yet without them 
what most concerns us to-day would not 
have arisen. 

The book by Sir Philip Gibbs is like a 
moving picture of the world. Few writers 
compare with him in the journalistic flair 
combined with the gifts of clear observa- 
tion, impartial discussion, picturesque de- 
scription. What he calls “the disturbing 
story of the world at peace” begins with 
the great reprieve on the first Armistice 
Day. This is followed by eighteen other 
chapters, portraying the determinations of 
the nations to recuperate their losses, to 
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revive their life, to reform their govern- 
ments, to recover their standing, to realize 


their destiny. Oscar L. Joseru. 


A Faith That Works. By Epwarp §S 
Woops, Bishop of Croydon. Pp. 224 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc 
$2.00. 


The book does more than the author 
expected of it. It was written for the “un- 
learned.” But the “educated” will find 
it equally important to them. It presents 
the social gospel in no uncertain terms, 
and with originality and force. It is a 
message that is startling for its frankness, 
audacious in its demands upon the estab- 
lished order, and dynamic in its appeal to 
the Christian conscience. The reader will 
gain a new outlook on the scale of human 
values, on industry, on education, on war 
and peace, and on the use of Sunday. 

It is clear that the book was prepared 
for a specific group: the English public. 
Its problems are British, but in such 
chapters as that on “Force or Faith,” 
“Men and Machines,” “Men and Things,” 
“On Keeping Sunday,” there is an appeal 
that overreaches British boundaries and 
raises questions of universal importance. 
It is doubtful if one can anywhere find a 
more understandable statement of the 
present status of the peace movement, or 
a clearer discussion of the use of Sunday. 

JoserpH M. Biessina. 

Denville, New Jersey. 


The Sayings of Jesus. By Bensamin Wr- 
LARD Ropinson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $3. 


THE sayings of the Master are arranged 
in topical groups with translations by the 
author and other modern translators. The 
comments always have in mind the appli- 
cation of the sayings to our own day. He 
makes an important distinction between 
the external form of the teaching and its 
inner meaning. The chapters follow a cu- 
mulative order. The ethical teaching of 
Jesus was profoundly religious and empha- 
sized the importance of heart. righteous- 
ness, as distinct from the legalism which 
made much of merely external practices. 
Doctor Robinson lets imagination get the 
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better of judgment when he eulogizes 
democracy without noting its perils and 
showing how the ideal of spiritual brother- 
hood is to be attained. He recovers him- 
self in the excellent chapter on “The Inner 
Dynamic” by setting forth the unique 
beauty and distinctive value of Jesus’ 
contribution to religion. 
Oscar L. Josern. 


This Human Nature. By Cuar.tes Durr. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration. $4. 


Tue closer examination of history re- 
veals to this author the recurrences of 
snobberies, pruderies, moralities, ration- 
alities. He also notices the hopes and 
aspirations which have been realized in the 
face of reverses and retaliations. He 
further recognizes the influence of unfore- 
seen events in religion, culture, economics 
and war, and finally considers the trends 
and tendencies of modern Western civil- 
ization with its obsessions and panaceas, 
clearly indicating that in the struggle 
goodness will at last win over stupidity. 
There are many inconsistencies and exag- 
gerations in this portrayal of human na- 
ture. It is not a case of half truths, but 
of partial truths which take the edge off 
this indictment. On the other hand, some 
popular fallacies and _ credulities are 
sharply punctured. There is much to be 
gained by reading this book if we separate 
the chaff from the wheat. The gain will 
be still greater if with these criticisms 
and witticisms in mind the preacher makes 
a careful study of the Evangelical Revival 
with the help of such a book as George 
Whitefield the Awakener, by Albert D. 
Belden (Cokesbury Press). He will then 
better understand the needs of our am- 
biguous times and be convinced that only 
the gospel is adequately sufficient to win 
our generation for Christ and the full- 
est Christian life. Oscar ae JosEPH. 


The Meaning of the Cross. By Henry 
Stoane Corrin. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Some twenty years ago President Coffin 
published a volume of sermons on Social 
Aspects of the Cross, dealing with Sin, 
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Duty, God, Man. Many things have hap- 
pened since this book appeared, but the 
message: of the Cross is still pertinent. It 
needs to be reinterpreted as a vital chal- 
lenge. This is what Doctor Coffin does in 
his new volume. The four chapters have 
unusual ethical insight and spiritual clar- 
ity. He is aware that much of our preach- 
ing avoids the Cross. This neglect ex- 
plains in part the lack of transforming 
power in our message. . 

The final question, “What .must we do 
because of it?” receives a searching an- 
swer. The Cross is the ethical guide and 
compulsion to a new life. Our urgent obli- 
gation is to speak the word of recon- 
ciliation to a world of economic strife, 
political retaliation, social discord, spir- 
itual emptiness. Many falter because they 
do not go beyond the Cross to the Resur- 
rection. Our Easter faith is not merely an 
assurance of immortality; it is an affirma- 
tion that Jesus is alive in power. Here is 
the secret of the Gospel of Redemption. 
Here is the source of a spiritual and ethi- 
cal revival. Here is the glory of our 
ministry. Doctor Coffin has plumbed the 
depths of our modern life and he reveals 
to us our resources in the Christ of the 
Cross. His animated appeal should be 
read by clergy and laity. 

Oscar L. Joserx. 


World Revolution and Religion. By Pav 
Hutcuinson. 200 pp. The Abingdon 
Press. $2. 


Tuis book is magnificent reporting. It 
is not cheerful reading, but it is a clear, 
fair, and exhaustive description of the 
technological, social, intellectual, and reli- 
gious revolution taking place to-day. It 
is an essential volume for every man de- 
siring to know what is happening on our 
planet. The author’s unusual sources of 
information, wide interests, and painstak- 
ing organization of material have com- 
bined to produce a picturesque work, 
packed with facts, that will illuminate the 
best informed minds as well as those who 
do not have ready access to the best cur- 
rent journals. 

The author is mainly interested in the 
possible contribution of organized reli- 
gion to our day caught in the throes of 
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revolution. He rightly refuses to limit 
himself to a consideration of the church 
or of Christianity, for the synagogue and 
the mosque, Mohammedanism and Hindu- 
ism, are feeling the impact of new ideas 
just as keenly as our own religious organ- 
izations and orthodoxies. In fact, some of 
the most informing pages of the book are 
those devoted to analysis of these non- 
Christian systems of faith and order. 
Suffice it to say that this consideration of 
the contribution of organized religion soon 
becomes a question as to its possible fate. 
Some of his affirmations are severe, but 
they are also heart searching. 
Frank KInopon. 
East Orange, N. J. 


The Clash of World Forces. By Bast 
Matuews. The Abingdon Press. 
$1.50. 


THERE is one adjective that persists in 
the reviewer’s mind after reading this last 
book of Basil Mathews—fascinating. 
With a brevity and a ecomprehensiveness 
which leaves out no essential group of 
facts, the author marshals the vast array 
of tumultuous forces which have swept 
over the world in the last quarter of a 
century annihilating old monarchies, creat- 
ing new nations, giving birth to strange 
economic and political systems, beget- 
ting intense class and national loyalties 
and hastening the world toward a clash of 
values which threatens disaster. 

His own summary in the last chapter is 
a clear-cut bird’s-eye view of the scene 
which the book unfolds: “the momentum 
of change is breaking every existing frame 
in which man has tried to set his life. 
The family, the nation, the state; parlia- 
ment, trades unions, chambers of com- 
merce, international law, empire—every 
single category of human life is, as we 
have seen, not simply challenged, but 
dissolving and reshaping under our very 
eyes.” I have not read any book which 
in so small a compass not only reviews 
the epoch-making events of these stirring 
years, but actually “gives one the feel” 
of the tragic pang and passions, the 
ghostly despairs and grim determinations, 
the sublime faith and heroic sacrifices 
which have been involved in the revolu- 


tions and evolutions of which the most 
of us have been contemporaries and in 
which some of us have been participants 

Here, too, in swift sure strokes, th¢ 
author paints interesting and revealing 
portraits of Masaryk and Mussolini, Mus 
taphal Kemal and Sun Yat Sen, Lenin and 
Gandhi, giving a fresh understanding of 
the influences which determined their 
career, the personal qualities which lifted 
them above the herd and their almost 
awesome devotion to the tasks which lif 
and their own wills set before them. 

The main thesis of the book is that 
“the clash of the titanic forces of material- 
ism, Bolshevism and mechanistic material- 
ism has created a world crisis.” Each of! 
these arresting phenomena is strikingly 
analyzed, with a wealth of illustrative fact 
and with flashes of insight which at times 
are dazzling. Their convergence upon th¢ 
contemporary arena is revealed in a fash- 
ion which ought to awaken even the most 
complacent American reader to a genuine 
world concern. 

Having set the problem, the author de- 
votes one chapter to the suggestion of a 
solution. “How and where are we to find 
not only a guiding principle, but a moral 
power which will transform the present 
pugnacious nationalistic states into a co- 
operative world?” To me this chapter is 
a bit disappointing. Perhaps any attempt 
to wrestle with so complex and knotty a 
situation in one chapter is doomed from 
the start. Perhaps it is lack of space 
which compels the author to fall back 
upon a too-easy dogmatism about Chris- 
tianity and a brief rhapsody upon the 
League of Nations. I have’‘a feeling that 
that is so. I think Mr. Mathews could 
do a more satisfying piece of work than 
he has done here and it seems to me that 
he owes it to the readers to whom he has 
brought so clear‘a vision of the peril to 
present a more reasoned discussion of the 
remedy. 

At any rate read this book. Besides 
learning much about the clash of the world 
forces you will arrive at a clearer under- 
standing of why Europe is afraid of us, 
why personality at this hour is facing a 
challenge unparalleled in modern times, 
why a Gandhi or a Lenin or a Mussolini 
can hold sway over millions, and why the 
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author ventures a hope that we may “be 
at this hour at the dawn of a new day, 
when a world that has seen the Caiaphas 
of false nationalism and the Pilate of 
greedy imperialism crucify Love in a 
world war, will cry in astonishment— 
Christ is risen.” 


Apert Epwarp Day. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Peter Cartwright, Pioneer. By Heven 
Harvie Grant. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $2. 


Wrrs the passing of the years the part 
played by the itinerant pioneer preachers 
in the rise of American civilization is 
becoming more evident. Without ques- 
tion, the leading figure among these 
preachers is Peter Cartwright. Prof. Olin 
A. Curtis once said that every American 
ideal is a combination of three features: 
“(1) A large way of feeling; (2) an un- 
trammeled way of thinking; (3) a daring 
way of doing. In heart, magnitude; in 
mind, liberty; in will, dauntless assertion.” 
This same combination appears to a re- 
markable degree in Peter Cartwright. 
Sharing to the full the experiences of 
frontier life, he personified all that was 
finest in those hardy men who settled the 
Middle West. The story of his labors, so 
full of exciting incidents, is fascinating in 
itself, but the charm of his vigorous and 
versatile personality simply captivates us 
as it did his contemporaries, first, as he 
preached in the wilderness and on the 
prairies and, later, as he appeared upon 
the lecture platform in the great cities 
along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Overshadowed by Lincoln after 1860, he 
was even better known and more influ- 
ential in Illinois prior to the elevation 
of Lincoln to the Presidency. It was due 
to his efforts that slavery was kept from 
Illinois. Although he had no more school- 
ing than Lincoln, he was the first to intro- 
duce a bill in a- state legislature to estab- 
lish a state university. This was during 
his first term in the IIlinois legislature in 
1828. In 1846 he was one of the founders 
of Illinois Woman’s College, now Mac- 
Murray College, at Jacksonville, Illinois, 
and was the first president of its Board of 
Trustees. A fearless, dynamic, and inde- 
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fatigable fighter for righteousness, witty, 
yet eloquent, in his proclamation of the 
gospel, there has probably never been a 
more effective Methodist preacher. 

The story of his life has never been so 
well told as in Mrs. Grant’s book. It is a 
book which will be read by many at one 
sitting not because it is comparatively 
brief, but rather because of the skill with 
which the stirring events of this dis- 
tinguished American’s career are used. 
The book is concise and well balanced. It 
will be thoroughly enjoyed not only by 
preachers, but by all others who like to 
know interesting and unusual people who 
have made a large place for themselves in 
the minds and hearts of their contempo- 
raries and have contributed substantially 
to the progress of civilization. 

Ciarence P. McCie.ianp. 

Jacksonville, Ill. 


The Speaker's Bible. The Epistle to the 
Philippians: The Epistle to the Colos- 
sians. Edited by James HastiNas, 
D.D. Pp. 254. Chicago: Blessing 
Book Stores, Inc. $3.50. 


Tus series is primarily a homiletical 
commentary composed largely of collec- 
tions of sermons and quotations bearing 
on every important verse in the Epistles. 
Its purpose is largely inspirational; it is 
intended for an illumination of scripture 
rather than a critique of the text. Hence 
it is good for devotional reading, but 
hardly commendable as a sourcebook for 
study. 

JosepH M. Bessina. 

Denville, N. J. 


Which Way Religion? By Harry F. 
Warp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2. 


Arter his other book, Our Economic 
Morality, from the pen of this trenchant 
writer, we might expect this bold chal- 
lenge of the church’s cowardly complac- 
ency in the face of our present-day indus- 
trial condition. Is religion going to trans- 
form the world or is it going to be made 
submissive to the purposes of the state? 
This is the real question which Professor 
Ward is asking, which is just another way 
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of stating Dr. L. P. Jack’s contention that 
Christianity has taken on the color of our 
paganized society. 

Here is a true prophet turned economist 
and social reformer. Protestantism, he 
indicates, has been so bound up with the 
Empire of Money as to threaten its very 
life. Is it too late to recover the ethical 
principles of Jesus? Of what use to so- 
ciety are the ethical values of the religion 
of Jesus? Is Protestantism too much en- 
meshed with vested interests to give the 
religion of Jesus free and full-throated 
pronouncement from our pulpits? Shall 
entrenched ecclesiasticism successfully re- 
sist the demand of the radical minority 
who insist that the application of the 
teachings of Jesus is the only sure hope of 
a revived and powerful ethic? One can 
well imagine that a book of this kind will 
not meet with great favor from those 
who are satisfied with the usual devices of 
the church, or with the kind of Rotarian 
policy which dominates our ecclesiastical 
brotherhood, and which proclaims a prin- 
ciple of love within limited areas and rela- 
tionships. 

Freperick K. Stamo. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Albert Schweitzer: The Man and His 
Work. By Jonun Dickinson Recgs- 
Ter. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1931. Pp. 145. $1.50. 


Goerue, the author of many brilliant 
sayings, expresses an eternal truth when he 
writes, “The supreme good fortune of 
mankind is.a great personality.” The 
present generation is fortunate in having 
Albert Schweitzer, at the age of fifty-five, 
internationally known as musician, phi- 
losopher, theologian, biblical scholar, scien- 
tist, physician, missionary. The remark- 
able story of this great “prophetic, self- 
forgetting” character is vividly told by 
Professor Regester in the little volume 
here under review. 

The biographer outlines the life and 
activities of his hero, evaluates his accom- 
plishments, points out the permanent sig- 
nificance of his contributions and seeks to 
determine the factors and influences which 
produced this man of exceptional aptitudes 
and achievements. Albert Schweitzer was 
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born in 1875. His father was an evan- 
gelical minister. “In his home were th: 
influences of culture and of religion. In 
both the mother’s and the father’s lin: 
there was musical talent . . . ‘religious 
convictions were associated with the spirit 
of rationalism and tolerance.” These in- 
fluences surrounding the young, observant, 
and impressive boy, and other influences 
playing upon him after he left home, help 
to explain the man and his achievements 

The dominant element in Schweitzer’s 
interests and labors is religion. In his reli- 
gious life there is a pronounced mystical 
note, but there is also a strong interest 
in the relation of religion to morality. It 
is religion that inspires his interest in 
music. He was early drawn to the music 
of Johann Sebastian Bach, because he felt 
that to this great master “music is an act 
of worship his artistic ability and 
his personality are both based on his 
piety.” It is the same interest in reli- 
gion and morals which made him a phi- 
losopher and theologian, and led him to 
a first hand study of the gospel records for 
a reliable picture of the historic Jesus 
His medical work among the blacks of 
Africa is simply the culmination of the 
spiritual developments reflected in his 
earlier more directly intellectual search for 
a sound and permanent basis of ethical 
ideals and conduct. 

A reviewer cannot do justice either to 
the man or to his biographer in a few 
brief paragraphs. Let anyone interested 
in Christian biography read this little 
book, and he will come to appreciate more 
fully the scope of this remarkable man’s 
genius, the breadth and warmth of his hu- 
man sympathy, and the vigor of his 
strength and character, which gives coher- 
ence to everything Doctor Schweitzer does 
as a musician, a theologian, a medical mis- 
sionary, a Christian philosopher. 

F. C. E1seren. 

Evanston, IIl. 


The Quest for Social Justice. By Haron 
Unperwoop FauLtKner. New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. 390. $4. 


In the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury America became industrialized and 
urbanized. As business and cities grew 
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bigger our wealth increased at a rate that 
amazed the world. But as we turned into 
the new century we began to think soberly 
about the situation, and many began to 
suspect that “America in making her for- 
tune was in danger of losing her soul.” 
Then we engaged in what the author of 
this book calls “The Quest for Social Jus- 
tice,” which means, in the light of the 
contents of the book, an effort to secure 
the administration of both public and pri- 
vate affairs in the interest of all the 
people. Professor Faulkner has given us a 
very valuable book. It contains materials 
indispensable in any appraisal of American 
life, and they are so organized and set 
forth that they are highly suggestive in 
respect to their relation to those ideals at 
present thought to be impractical by many 
people. Ministers will find the book of 
great usefulness in that it provides his- 
toric facts which are basic to an adequate 
evaluation of both conservative and radi- 
cal social theories. The book is one of 
twelve in a series dealing with the His- 
tory of American Life, each written by a 
different author. It covers in detail the 
years from 1898 to 1914. 
F. W. 8. 


America’s Way Out. By Norman Tuomas. 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. 325. $2.50. 


Tus book was written because the au- 
thor thought it was “high time for some 
comprehensive restatement of the socialist 
case in the light of post-war history, espe- 
cially for Americans.” It is an examina- 
tion and evaluation of capitalism and 
socialism, with the purpose, of course, of 
showing how the former is inimical to 
human welfare and how the latter will aid 
in establishing on earth a more satisfy- 
ing way of living together. Regardless 
of what we may know about socialism, or 
how we may be inclined to appraise it, 
we will find in Mr. Thomas’s book a 
statement of the socialist philosophy and 
program that is well worth reading. And 
let it be emphasized that the book is 
about socialism, not communism. The au- 
thor rejects the latter as inadequate. 
Further, the discussion is not about gen- 
eralities, but about specific policies and 
how they will apply to America. Because 
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of the standing of Mr. Thomas, and his 
well-known ability and sincerity, this book 
will no doubt be accorded a wide wel- 
come and given a careful reading by a!l 
who are genuinely interested in bettering 
social conditions. 

F. W. S. 


The Stars in Their Courses. By Sir JAMES 
Jeans. New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 


Tuis book has been prepared-for those 
not acquainted with astronomy. The con- 
tents were first delivered as radio talks in 
England. They have been rewritten and 
expanded, but the same care exercised to 
make them intelligent to a listening pub- 
lic has been carried into their preparation 
for a reading public. The book contains 
fifty fine photographs and two sky maps 
with very clear instructions for identifying 
the constellations and locating special stars. 
It is the sort of book that both young and 
old will enjoy. The author does not “write 
down” to his audience. He states in a 
straightforward manner that all can easily 
understand what he has to say about the 
stars. The book is excellent reading. 

F. W. 8. 


Education for World-Mindedness. By At- 
BERT JOHN Murpuy. New York: 
Abingdon Press. $2.50. 


Tuere can be nothing more important 
at this critical juncture in international 
affairs than education for world-minded- 
ness. The patriotism premised on a pro- 
vincial national self-interest must be sup- 
planted by a Christian regard for all 
peoples everywhere. This does not mean 
that we will care less for our own. On the 
contrary, world-mindedness is the corner- 
stone of the newer patriotism—the patriot- 
ism of peace. 

The author of this important book has 
the right idea. He believes that social sal- 
vation is to be achieved primarily through 
the cultivation of attitudes and not 
through the adoption of legislative meas- 
ures. In a systematic and logical manner, 
he discusses the principles and methods of 
education for a Christian cosmopolitanism. 
He analyzes the effect on one’s attitude 
toward himself and others of fear, desire 
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for security, love of power, economic greed, 
and vainglory and show. 

The teacher of the church or day school 
who has been looking for suggestions re- 
garding curriculum making for this new 
day will be grateful to the author for his 
many practical suggestions at this point. 
The two chapters on methods are valuable 
for those who seek to guide the footsteps 
of the present and the coming generations 
of youth. There are just enough project 
suggestions to make the book of real prac- 
tical value. 

That there is no lack of goodwill in the 
world is evident. But how is this goodwill 
to be harnessed to life and made to work? 
To answer that question is the author’s 
thesis. Convinced that we learn to like 
the people whom we help, the author sees 
groups and nations at peace with one an- 
other through the preaching and practicing 
of this gospel of helpfulness. 

Readers wil! appreciate the bibliography 
dealing with Education for a Challenging 
World, Religion, Missions, Peoples and 
Cultures, International Relations, Race 
Prejudices, Character and Personality, So- 
cial Psychology, Methods of Teaching, and 
Measurement of Attitudes. 

Water W. Van Kirk. 

New York City. 


Looking at Life Through Drama. Lyp1a 
Guover Desgzo, Hutpa MosssBera 
Pures. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.50. 


This book is an extensive bibliography 
of social problem plays, with four com- 
plete or almost complete plays given as 
illustrations of different types, and in- 
cluding suggestions as to how the read- 
ing of plays by young people’s groups 
may inspire them to think beyond the 
ego-point into the circle of inter-com- 
munity, inter-racial, and inter-national 
society. 

The authors of the book face the fact 
squarely that church groups seldom have 
the time or money that is necessary for 
the production for good drama. That the 
reading of social plays which represent 
the best we have in authorship and think- 
ing will do more to stimulate emotions 
into possible action than the presentation 
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of worthless or mediocre “drama” is a 
fact that is well impressed in this book. 
The plays included are, “The Slave,” 
“Bread,” “X—O: a Night of the Trojan 
War,” “The Criminal Code,” representa- 
tive of such problems as race, industry, 
world friendship, and citizenship respec- 
tively. E.LisaBeTH EDLAND. 
New York City. 


The Dramatic Method in Religious Edu- 
cation. By W. Carteton Woop. The 
Abingdon Press. $3. 


Tue author has given us in this book 
both a textbook of principles and a hand- 
book of technique. In one book the stu- 
dent of dramatics, the producer of drama, 
and the teacher employing the dramatic 
method in education will find helpful ma- 
terial which otherwise could be had only 
through careful research in many books. 
If further study in any dramatic develop- 
ment is desired, the author has noted in 
the text itself specialized books by recog- 
nized authorities. 

First, an educational foundation for the 
use of drama is built through a discus- 
sion of the 'sasic tendencies in the dra- 
matic impulse and the aims and values 
of the dramatic method. A very clear 
distinction is made between formal and 
informal dramatization, which is probably 
the best contribution made in the book. 
A calendar of special days which invite 
dramatic programs is also suggestive an‘ 
helpful, as are the chapters on the 
mechanics and the technicalities of stage 
production. In fact, this reviewer feels that 
Mr. Wood has given to religious workers 
just exactly the book they have long 
wanted, and while it is a textbook for 
study, any dramatic leader will find it 
decidedly helpful as a guide in perplex- 
ing problems. 

But Mr. Wood himself gives the best 
résumé of his book in the foreword. He 
says that in this volume is presented “in 
more or less systematic way the psy- 
chological principles involved in describ- 
ing and directing the drives of human 
nature that come to expression in the 
dramatic impulse and the educational aims 
that are to be sought, values to be con- 
served, and methods to be employed both 
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for informal and formal dramatics. More- 
over, the various types of drama have 
been defined and treated with reference 
to their adaptability, and a calendar for 
the dramatic program has been outlined. 
Particular treatment has been given to the 
production of formal drama—organizing a 
small or large amateur group; the con- 
struction of different types of stage with 
adaptable scenic settings; the equipment 
necessary for the production both of mod- 
est and ambitious dramas; the e#sthetic 
principles involved in play design, such 
as in the use of color in scene and cos- 
tume, costuming a drama, dramatic tech- 
nique; the conduct of music; and the tech- 
nique of a successful performance.” 
EvisasetH EpLanp. 

New York City. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Speech Made Beautiful. By He.en 
Srocxpett. (Abingdon, $1.00.) Any book 
that promises help in improving the 
beauty of our English speech should be 
welcomed and widely used. The art of 
correct speaking is a sure sign of culture, 
and this book will aid those who seek to 
attain such an art. Although it is a rather 
small book, the contents are so selected 
and organized that the book is very prac- 
tical and useful. It is in a very real sense 
a working tool for those who would im- 
prove their manner of speaking the Eng- 
lish language. It will serve as a textbook 
for classes of both young and old, or a 
book to be reviewed and discussed at a 
series of meetings of literary clubs. 


Our Pupils and How They Learn. By 
Frances Cote McLester. (Cokesbury 
Press, 75 cents.) A report of meetings of 
a church-school council giving the discus- 
sions in full, but not the conclusions which 
the group reached. The discussion of the 
problem which these teachers faced may 
help to answer many questions which arise 
among other church-school groups. 


The Lord’s Prayer. By Friepricu Rrr- 
TELMEYER. Translated from the German 
by S. M. K. Ganpett. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
A series of addresses on the masterpiece 
prayer. Devotional in character. 
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Junior Worship Materials. By Ne.ur 
V. Buraess. (Cokesbury, $1.50.) A good 
arrangement of materials for those respon- 
sible for worship training in the junior de- 
partment of the church school. Full of 
suggestions. The stories, talks, and hymns 
are well indexed. It is a very serviceable 
book. 


Life Reveries. By Cuartes L. Goopgtu. 
(Revell, $1.50.) Sermons and addresses 
delivered over the radio last summer. The 
purpose of them is “to establish in the 
minds of the hearers a deeper conviction 
of the abiding verities of the Christian’s 
faith.” 


Josephus and the Jews. By F. J. Foaxes 
Jackson. (Richard R. Smith, $3.00.) For 
over thirty years Dr. Foakes Jackson’s 
specialty has been the study of the period 
on which the writings of Josephus throw 
a great deal of light. This book presents 
the fruit of those years in respect to 
Josephus. The author declares that the 
object of his book is “to supply a key to 
the study of an author who, with all his 
defects, is not only a remarkable man and 
an historian of exceptional value, but is 
personally worthy of study as a character 
of almost unique psychological interest.” 
The book is a scholarly treatment, of 
course, and one that is easy to read. Its 
organization helps the reader see the re- 
lationships involved as well as remember 
the contents. 


The Story of Church Union in Canada. 
By the Rev. S. D. Coown. (The Ryer- 
son Press, Toronto. Here is a small 
volume that can be read _ through 
carefully in two hours. But they will be 
great hours for the reader! Doctor Chown 
believed in church union in Canada, and 
worked to bring it to pass. He has an 
intimate acquaintance with the history of 
the movement, and records the story in a 
thrilling and informing manner. The 
book was not written at the instance of 
any authority in the United Church, so 
the author assures us, nor for “the pur- 
pose of making personal gain.” But all 
who read the book will be indebted to 
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Doctor Chown, and none will feel at any 
time that he is reading a defense of an 
ecclesiastical project. There are eleven 
chapters and three appendices. The chap- 
ters deal with the following: the Motives 
of the Movement; three chapters on the 
History of the Movement; Co-operation ; 
Building the Creed; the Opposition; Mis- 
conceptions Removed; the Consumma- 
tion; the Inauguration; and Results. In 
the appendices are the “Declaration from 
the United Church of Canada Act,” “The 
Creed of the United Church,” and “The 
Constitution of the Church,” this latter 
giving in a concise way a description of 
the organization plan of the church. Al! 
who are interested in church union should 
read this book. 


Christian Vocation. By Franx B. 
Hickman. (Cokesbury, $2.00.) This 
book contains the Belk Lectures at Wes- 
leyan College in 1930. The author is 
Professor of Psychology of Religion and 
Homiletics at Duke University. God's 
interest in man’s career is the central 
theme of the book. There are nine chap- 
ters on the following phases of the gen- 
eral subject: the Problem of Christian 
Vocation; the Vocation of the Prophet; 
the Gift of the Spirit; the Mystical Basis 
of Vocation; the Vocational Conscience ; 
Mental Conflict in Vocation; the Environ- 
mental Factor; Vocation and Social Adap- 
tation; and Principles of Christian Voca- 
tion. A valuable part of the book is its 
four appendices—studies in the lives of 
eminent persons, a study of 500 student 
volunteers, a study of 117 hindered per- 
sons, and tabulations of 54 cases studied. 
The author has already become known for 
his scholarly qualities in research and 
presentation, so one can approach this 
book without any suspicions that its 
really serious and important subject is 
liable to be handled in a careless and un- 
fruitful manner. He will find that it con- 
tains none of the too current vaporizings 
in the field of vocational guidance. It 
deals with a profound subject in a 
thorough-going way, and provides a great 
deal of food both for thought and ser- 
monic use for this “age of burly natural- 
ism.” 
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Mary Baker Eddy. By Lyman P. 
Powe.tL. (Macmillan, $5.00.) The author 
of this book is a clergyman of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. Although he is 
not a Christian Scientist, he looks upon 
the movement with considerable admira- 
tion. At the same time he tries to write 
about the founder of it with impartiality. 
Obviously he has undertaken a difficult 
task, because both the’ founder of Chris- 
tian Science and the faith itself are not 
especially characterized by any quality 
approaching impartiality or tolerant con- 
sideration of divergent opinions. But, for 
the most part, the author has succeeded— 
at least his book is interesting reading, 
even though one feels that there is always 
something just around the corner that is 





keeping out of the author’s sight. That 
the Christian Science Church approved 
the author is evidenced by the fact that it 
opened to him 8,000 documents and letters 
left by Mrs. Eddy, and assisted him in his 
research. One’s estimate of the value and 
significance of that is purely a persopal 
matter in this instance, especially since the 
book seems to please the Christian Scien- 
tists themselves. However, for those who 
can read serious books without taking 
them too seriously, this “life-size portrait 
of the real woman” who founded Chris- 
tian Science will prove to be profitable 
reading. It is well written and is easily 
read. One cau read it for its own sake 
and not be disturbed by the suspicion 
that it is even subtle propaganda. 





A READING COURSE 


The Philosophy of the Good Life. By 
Cuartes Gore. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3. 


Eruicat culture is insufficient without 
religious culture. However much some 
modern humanists may insist on the ade- 
quacy of secular idealism, their appeal 
does not carry far nor has it been con- 
firmed in human experience. Morality 
without religion has no dynamic and no 
reserve resources. Sooner or later a pessi- 
mistic mood seizes one who has struggled 
independently to reach the heights of per- 
fection. He becomes disillusioned and ar- 
rives at a state of skepticism which denies 
values, and out of his despair he confesses 
that man has “no reason to suppose that 
his own life has any more meaning than 
the life of the humblest insect that crawls 
from one annihilation to another.” This 
is the logical nemesis stated in The Mod- 
ern Temper by Joseph W. Krutch. An- 
other type of confusion shows a wistful 
longing for what “the acids of modernity” 
have dissolved. The trivial illusions of 
modernism are an unsatisfactory substi- 
tute for the majestic faiths which sup- 
ported those of a former day. This is seen 





in the high religion of disinterestedness so 
fervently expounded and espoused by 
Walter Lippmann in A Preface to Morals. 
It is too onesided and cannot bring us to 
the land of heart’s desire, as was done by 
the religion of our fathers, who testified 
thereto from actual experience. 

They furthermore declared that their 
religious consciousness clarified moral 
ideals and gave them the power of re- 
newal and initiative. The essentials of 
their faith and practice have also been 
indorsed by the great teachers of religion. 
On the other hand, we find ourselves in a 
world of negation and mistrust. Can we 
discover a conciliatory principle which will 
lift the unities and unanimities of faith 
out of its differences and dissonances? Is 
there a way out of our perplexing dilemma 
to restore certainty concerning the perma- 
nent validities of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness? Is there a gospel for the disen- 
chantments, the discontentments, and the 
dismemberments of our hurried and har- 
ried life? Is there anything better than 
what we find in Jesus Christ, who offers 
pardon of sin which touches our deepest 
needs, who imparts purity of character 
which goes to the root of the matter, who 
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confers peace of soul which satisfies the 
whole of life? 

Convincing answers to these questions 
must be stated in terms of the scientific 
method which relates thought to life and 
verifies both by appeal to the prolonged 
religious experience of our race. We can- 
not discount the claim made by those who 
received “overwhelmingly vivid impres- 
sions of God speaking directly to them,” 
especially when these claimants were 
thereby able to lift their own lives and the 
lives of their disciples to a higher moral 
and spiritual plane. Such testimony is 
not a substitute for historical evidence, 
but the widespread and long-continued 
spiritual experience opens our mind to 
welcome whatever evidence is forthcoming 
for the truths on which the experience is 
based. Then, again, our intellectual back- 
ground and psychological climate are dif- 
ferent, but unless we have an experience 
essentially akin to those of a former day 
we are not able to estimate accurately the 
great Christian classics of the soul. The 
same condition is required for an ap- 
preciation of the writings of non-Christian 
seers. This means that although Chris- 
tianity is confessedly the best and fullest 
expression of religion, every religion, even 
the most imperfect, is an adventure for 
communion with God. Such was the 
apostle’s view when he urged the Philip- 
pian Christians to think favorably of 
pagan excellences of character, even 
though their best was surpassed by Chris- 
tian life and morality (chapter 4. 8). 

Such a comparison of ideals and experi- 
ences, found in the long course of history, 
gives us a better comprehension of what 
is good, better and best in religion. It 
strengthens our conviction of the su- 
premacy and capability of the Christian 
Faith in leading men into fellowship with 
the God of love and to a partnership with 
all men in the holy enterprise of good liv- 
ing. 

Any contrasts we notice must be 
treated with charity and not censure so as 
to reduce differences and remove imper- 
fections by exhibiting the consummation 
in Jesus Christ. This is most needed in 
the present day of national comminglings, 
ethical uncertainties, spiritual yearnings. 
The urgency is further intensified by the 
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chaotic state of philosophy, the dubious 
suggestions of psychology, the bewilder- 
ment of science, the economic confusion 
and the ambiguous helplessness of much 
that passes for religion. In the face of 
this modern complexity we have a great 
cloud of witnesses declaring that their 
reasoned convictions are not based upon 
transmitted tradition, but upon a crea- 
tive experience of first-hand contact with 
God. We must give considerate attention 
to this verdict because it is the mature 
judgment of the best and truest repre- 
sentatives of the human race. We show 
scant self-respect if we are satisfied with 
the hasty negations of ephemeral thought 
and discard what might be called this 
manifold “Word of God” which has been 
communicated through the world’s proph- 
ets and saints. 

It is worth recalling that the great 
teachers of religion reached their conclu- 
sions not by the cold reason, but by the 
penetrating intuition of experience. They 
saw with the imagination, which is “rea- 
son in her most exalted mood.” Their 
interpretation was not merely a fancy pic- 
ture of subjective tempers without objec- 
tive truth. It gave a synoptic view of the 
whole of life and was intellectually justi- 
fiable. They thus had moral convictions 
which were stronger than speculative opin- 
ions. There was a striking absence of 
metaphysical arguments so bewilderingly 
contradictory. The emphasis was rather 
laid upon poetic vision which is not neces- 
sarily visionary. This is significant if we 
accept with reserve one of the obiter 
dicta of F. H. Bradley, the British phi- 
losopher, that “metaphysics is the finding 
of bad reasons for what we believe upon 
instinct.” 

These religious teachers, moreover, dis- 
tinguished between value and the con- 
sciousness of value. They did not think 
of religion as faith in the conservation of 
value, but in the transvaluation of value. 
The religious consciousness no less than 
the moral is keenly aware of “the dis- 
crepancy between ideal and fact,” so that 
the conscience is never content with the 
status quo. It is this pursuit after perfec- 
tion which resolutely reckons with the im- 
manent and the transcendent God. The 
bearing of this upon ethical idealism is 
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substantially demonstrated by W. R. 
Sorley in Moral Values and the Idea of 
God. In the chapter on “The Moral 
Argument” he maintains that the true 
aim of life is not happiness, but goodness. 
“Every individual has before it the pos- 
sibility of good. Other values and the 
opportunity for them may be distributed 
more unequally. But opportuni- 
ties of realizing moral values are not thus 
limited. They are offered in every sphere 
and in all kinds of material and historical 
conditions; for their realization needs the 
good will only and is not dependent upon 
circumstances” (339). Ethical idealism re- 
ceives its primary inspiration from Pla- 
tonism. It is austere and does credit to 
the nobility of the human mind in con- 
ceiving the absolute value of moral good- 
ness. But it does not furnish the stimu- 
lating sanction to lift us out of weakness 
and depression and to inspire us with the 
courage of faith that supreme goodness is 
realizable. 

This greatly needed dynamic is found 
in the ethical monotheism of the proph- 
ets of religion. They proclaim a personal 
living God whose fellowship gives us the 
consciousness of moral obligation and the 
freedom to realize it. This is the subject 
of the latest Gifford Lectures delivered 
by Doctor Gore. He is assured that 
Christianity offers the most rational and 
noblest expression of the good life. But 
he vindicates this conviction after a his- 
torical examination of the ideals of good- 
ness enforced by the outstanding religious 
leaders of the centuries. He finds in their 
teachings a striking unanimity in respect 
of the essential factors of morality. They 
firmly believed that “human life is a good 
and not an evil thing, though it involves 
an often fierce struggle” (206). The good 
life is the happiest and most advanta- 
geous. It is to be measured not by con- 
siderations of pleasure, but by the extent 
to which we live “under authority,” de- 
pending upon the eternal and divine 
Power of holiness and goodness which con- 
trols and guides us. Such an experience 
of reliance has the assurance of final vic- 
tory in spite of appearances to the con- 
trary. The historical survey of the con- 
ceptions and realizations of the good life 
unfolds an emergent purpose which at- 
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tained its fullest self-disclosure in the 
Christian Revelation. Modern idealists 
who rebel against it are to be met “not 
only with good intentions, but with intel- 
lectual convictions” (223). Before con- 
sidering how Doctor Gore does this, let us 
follow the line of his preliminary argu- 
ment. 

The first part of this volume is a com- 
parative study of the mastering convic- 
tions of the good life propounded by 
Zarathustra, Buddha, Confucius, Laoize, 
Mohammed, Socrates, Plato, the Stoics, 
the Hebrew prophets, and Jesus Christ. 
They were all influenced by some type of 
philosophy which presented a theory or 
vision of the world of things and experi- 
ences. They were also free-thinkers in 
that they were open-eyed to the light of 
truth from whatever source it came. The 
very intensity of their sense of moral obli- 
gation induced them to go beyond current 
social sanctions and to announce more 
positive and more persuasive higher stand- 
ards for richer living. The religion of 
Zarathustra was deeply ethical, based upon 
what was essentially a monotheistic con- 
ception of God. Is it correct to say that 
the dualism he taught had reference to the 
conflict of good and evil due to the choice 
of wills? (42.) Buddha regarded indi- 
viduality as the prime heresy, he empha- 
sized the negatively pessimistic idea that 
man’s purpose is not redemption of life, 
but redemption from life itself. He was 
the first thoroughgoing agnostic; his ex- 
acting ideal was virtually a repudiation of 
all the higher human interests and hopes 
and could hardly be accepted as a proof 
of enlightenment. There is no consistent 
theory of moral obligation or a consistent 
doctrine of the good life in the religions 
of India. The mystical rapture experi- 
enced through bhakti or devotion to a 
personal incarnation of the divine has 
no ethical content. The main interest of 
Hinduism is ceremonial and ritualistic, 
which is not only divorced from morality, 
but often positively immoral (95). How 
does this judgment compare with some 
proposals that the Western world should 
seek a spiritual home in India? In this 
connection it is well to read India’s Reli- 
gion of Grace and Christianity Compared 


and Contrasted, by Rudolf Otto. He 
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points out that bhakti religion knows 
nothing of the conscience nor of sin and 
forgiveness, for the clear reason that 
“India has no expiator, no Golgotha, no 
Cross.” 

Confucius taught a utilitarian morality 
which was rooted not in human necessity, 
but in the divine order. Taoism is a 
pantheistic mysticism having pure impas- 
siveness for its ideal of character. Shin- 
toism is really a form of emperor-worship. 
The Egyptian and Babylonian religions 
had no clear ethical theory, but the prac- 
tical wisdom enforced was inspired by 
deep reverence for a divine law. Islam 
means implicit obedience; it announced 
a definite system of morals which has a 
limited outlook, for its ideas of God and 
of religious authority are basically defee- 
tive. A sense of divine commission im- 
pelled Socrates to declare that moral 
values are eternal realities. This concep- 
tion of the good life influenced Plato, who 
taught that the just man most closely 
resembles God. But there were incon- 
sistencies m his views of government and 
his principle of religious persecution 
(127ff.). His ethical idealism has been a 
determining factor in the evolution of 
modern Europe, but it first became influ- 
ential only after Platonism was fused with 
Stoicism. Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, 
was in his emphasis and method more 
akin to the Hebrew prophet than the tra- 
ditional Greek philosopher. The Old 
Testament idea and experience of the 
good life were distinguished by lofty 
monotheism, psychological insight, ethical 
thoroughness. The record of the gradual 
development of these factors in the reli- 
gion of Israel constitutes an impressive 
testimony to the providential education of 
this people as well as of the entire human 
race. 

The umiversalism latent in the Old 
Testament was focused and fulfilled by 
Jesus Christ. His ethical teaching was 
revolutionary in emphasizing that the one 
real ground of goodness consists of free 
and absolute correspondence with the self- 
revealing God. Its originality was in the 
method of obedience, impelled by the mo- 
tive of surrender to the will of the Father 
God rather than of spasmodic emotional- 
isms. Christianity came imto the world 
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not as a new theological system, but as a 
new life in blessed union with God and in 
communion with all having this experi- 
ence. In spite of the debased forms of 
Christianity and the lamentable incon- 
sistencies of Christiane it has to be 
acknowledged that no great moral teacher 
since Christ has propounded a standard 
for human life which has effectively 
rivaled his. Whether we consider the phi- 
losophy or the practice of the good life, 
it must be conceded that Christianity has 
won a decided intellectual and spiritual 
victory. It shows a versatile competence 
to vindieate itself as a rational and re- 
demptive faith, with opulent resources to 
supply the’ complex needs of our day. 
Proofs of this ability are furnished in 
the discussion of four specifically Chris- 
tian presuppositions. The first is the 
Christian idea of God which insists upon 
his personality. his unity, his absolute 
priority and self-completeness, his crea- 
tivity of all that is. There is nothing 
like this in the ethnic religions or in the 
substitutes suggested by some schools of 
modern idealism. The second is about 
man and his relation to the universe. 
Man’s moral freedom implies the belief 
of obligation to observe what is accepted 
as the divine law of conduct or of free- 
dom to rebel against this law. Why must 
we reject the two explanations that the 
source of evil is in the material body and 
that evil is good in the making? (274.) 
The Christian view of human perversity 
recognizes the tragic possibility of 
“sophisticating conscience” till the light 
becomes darkness. Christianity is pessi- 
‘mistic in declaring that sin is a selfish 
refusal to do the will of God; it is also 
optimistic in announcing that there is for- 
giveness in God the Creator, who is also 
the Recreator and the Redeemer. This 
is the Word of the Cross. The energizing 
motive of its message is well expressed by 
Dr. A. E. Taylor in The Faith of a Moral- 
ist: “The whole power of the Gospel to 
remake human personality is intimately 
hound up with the conviction that the 
atory of the passion and exaltation of 
Christ is neither symbol nor allegory, but 
a story of what has been done for man by 
a real man, who was also something more 
than a real man, a story of a real trans- 
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action at once divine and human. You 
cannot cut the motivation conveyed by 
such words as ‘if God so loved us, we 
ought . . . out of the practical Chris- 
tian life without destroying that specific 
kind of life at its root” (Vol. II, 117). 
The superficial explanations or rather eva- 
sions of psychoanalysis and divers reli- 
gious cults are well discussed in Sin and 
the New Psychology, by Clifford E. Bar- 
bour. 

The third Christian presupposition con- 
cerns a special divine revelation. The 
prophets of every religion claimed that 
what they announced was given them 
directly by God and was not the conclu- 
sion of their own thought. The real ques- 
tion then is whether man is accessible to 
God and whether God has actually spoken. 
These definite impressions cannot be ex- 
plained away as “up-rushes from the sub- 
conscious,” for there was nothing in the 
past tradition of these prophets to ac- 
count for their ideas. It is most reason- 
able to say that according to ethical mono- 
theism, God did verily disclose himself 
to men (293). He who thinks freely 
about these utterances must conclude that 
they were divinely inspired. After a com- 
parison between them, he will further con- 
cede the authoritative finality of the 
Christian revelation. 

In the final analysis, we understand the 
order of Nature and of Supernature by a 
rational faith. We thereby welcome the 
absolute validity of moral values, acknowl- 
edge God and accept his self-revelation. 
After disentangling essential Christianity 
from its foreign accretions, we see that its 
superior mora! effectiveness is evidenced 
by the lives of whole-hearted Christians. 
It has furthermore a unique adaptability 
to the diversified needs of all mankind; a 
sober rationality in interpreting life and 
knowledge as a whole and not as a frag- 


ment; a conclusive morality based upon 
the perfect example of Jesus Christ the 
unsurpassable One; above all, it has a 
sublime spirituality which lures the soul 
by the vision splendid toward the light 
ineffable and full of glory. 


Side Reading 


God in Christian Experience. By W. R. 
Matruews. (Harpers, $3.) This is a wel- 
come addition to the unusual number of 
good books on the central theme of theol- 
ogy. Dean Matthews rightly says that 
every generation must think out the Chris- 
tian idea of God. He is aware of the 
shortcomings of the traditional teaching, 
but whatever the differences, the starting 
point must be a creative experience like 
that recorded in the New Testament. One 
of the best parts of the book is that de- 
voted to the Christian experience of God, 
which makes special reference to Christ’s 
filial consciousness and his immediate as- 
surance of God. This truth controls the 
entire discussion which aims to justify and 
clarify the Christian experience of a per- 
sonal relationship with God. The chap- 
ters on Transition and Transcendence 
show that modern conceptions of the uni- 
verse are compatible with this experience. 
Indeed, the permanent judgments of good 
and evil and the very fact of value can- 
not exist apart from personal life and ex- 
perience grounded in God. This is further 
expounded in the chapters on The Living 
and Personal God, The Holy Trinity, Love 
and Evil, Time and Providence. The 
whole discussion moves on a high level 
and is intellectually and spiritually quick- 
ening. 

For further information about books in 
general, address Reading Course, care of 
the Meruopist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Oscar L. Josepn. 
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By J. Garrow Duncan 
This is the most complete presentation which Audrow 
has yet appeared of the results of the work of x “yt by ron yom F. anaeiia 
excavation in Palestine, “Every page is full of zandhi presents we wet re a 
fascinating reading . . . a brilliant contribu- and tells his 7 ea v4 
tion to Palestinian archeology.”’—2Zzpository story in these two books, prepare 
Times, Vol. I $3.50 for Western readers by a devoted 
friend. $2.50 


The Recovery of Worship With the Open Door 

By G. Walter Fiske By J. Anker Larsen 
To read this book is to get a new sense of the A remarkable experience of a mystic, 
meaning of worship—to learn how to make it set down with great detail and sim- 
‘more orderly, more beautiful, more up-lifting, | plicity for others whe may wish to 
utilizing all the art-paths of God.” $2.50 try to repeat it and immerse them- 
selves in its blessedness. $1.50 


By the Waters of Babylon Friedrich Nietzsche 


By Louis Wallis By George Burman Foster 
“Stimulating and enlighfening story.”—S. Parkes An appre¢iative, critical discussion 
Cadman. “A remarkable piece of work.”—Bishop | of Nietzsche's points of strength and 
Francis J, McConnell. $2.00 | weakness. 2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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NEW BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


This New Education By HERMAN HARRELL HORN: 


“In this book Doctor Horne offers to individuals and to society as a whole 
triple-plate mirror, in which they may view themselves educationally, moral! 
and religiously from many angles.”—-The Christian Century. 


Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


The Church School in Action By ARTHUR KENDALL GETMAN 


“A layman with scientific training, an expert in pedagogy trained in graduate 
courses in education, chief of the agricultural education bureau of the State of 
New York, and for many years the superintendent of a church school—here is 
the man to write from the modern standpoint upon religious education that wil! 
work. Readable, vital, practical, is this book from start to finish. It is full ot 
inspiration for the teacher or leader of youth.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Education for World Mindedness 8, avsert sonn muRPHY 


The author has studied and evaluated the view-points of eighty ranking thinkers 
in the fields of sociology and missionary education. As a result this book is 
up to the minute in the psychology of missionary education, supplying a necessary 
basis for missionary intelligence, and showing missionary activity to be a more 
adequate means of preventing war than thousands of anti-war addresses. 


Net, $2.50; by mail, $2.75. 
The Dramatic Method in Religious Education 


By W. CARLETON WOOD 
A volume of unusual value which carefully establishes the psychological basis 
of the drama as a factor in religious education. It explains the procedure of 
dramatic presentation with remarkable completeness. The book contains an 
abundance of illustrative material based upon an extended and varied experience 
in the particular area of religious education with which it is concerned. 


Illustrated. Net, $3.00; by mail, $3.30. 
The Pastor and Religious Education py narry c. munro 


“Here is a book that every minister should read, for it discusses why youth does 
not stay for church; how the minister can hold his young people; the process of 
conversion; the junior church; the expanded session; the graded church; the 
ad his own educational director. "—International Journal of Religious Educa- 


$2.00, postpaid. 
> The Orient Steps Out By MARY JENNESS 


Clustered about three picturesque characters, from India, China and Japan, the 
author tells a vivid and highly informative story of orienta] life. It is written 
in charming style, with an ingenious weaving of the old and the new and with 
an authentic background. It will have a sure appeal to boys and girls. 

Illustrated. Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
TEACHER’S MANUAL. Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
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THE essen: BOOK CONCERN 
(Founded 1789) 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON DETROIT PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 
Order from the nearest address 
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